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The Urban Future — The Indian 
Context 


A.N. SACHITHANANDAN 


T he lack of urbanisation policy or the urban development strategy 
has been pointed out as the major cause for the various ills of 
many developing and less developed countries. But the question which 
still remains unanswered is whether the present policies of slowing down 
urbanisation or deceleration of urbanisation directly or indirectly has 
had any significant contribution to population distribution and settle- 
ment pattern. Unfortunately, urban development is conceptually treated 
as a vertical sector rather than as a horizontal slice that cuts across 
almost all sectors. This cleavage, some scholars feel, perhaps has been 
further deepened by the creation of a separate ministry for urban 
development. At one stage in India, there were demands from people 
from different walks of life for a strong lobby at the centre for urban 
causes. It has though culminated in the creation of separate ministry, 
the perpetual weakness of the sectoral bias nevertheless continues. The 
constitution of an urbanisation commission to work out a national 
policy, one hopes, may tend to divert this vertcial approach. It is not 
to argue that there is no need for urbanisation policy per se but to 
emphasise the need for exploration of urbanisation impacts of medium 
term economic policies and long-term economic planning. In other 
words, an integration of national urban policy with aggregate economic 
planning is to be critically analysed. If this happens, then the spatial 
consequences of any policy change are more likely to be considered 
along with the anticipated direct policy impacts. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAME 

In the past, the government has undertaken a number of discrete 
actions that have somewhat influenced the course of urban and regional 
development, but since those actions were not taken in an integrated 
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fashion with specific coordinated objective in mind, they fell short of 
a national urban policy. Such policy instruments typically include the 
following: redistribution of infrastructure investments away from 
primate and large cities; IRDP to boost rural and agriculture develop- 
ment, and the selection of limited number of locations for heavy con- 
centration of investments. The impact of such policy mix on the 
geographical distribution of population and activity, however, has not 
been significant. Even though there is no proven research toi say that 
declaration of urbanisation or a lower rural-urban migration rate would 
result in net social benefits, the policy makers use this mode as a 
iynchpin of national policy. Slower urbanisation would almost certainly 
impede economic growth because the urban-oriented sectors have higher 
value added per employee and higher productivity than the rural sectors. 
As this stage, the argument for the increasing welfare requires that 
slowing down urbanisation perhaps would raise income per capita and 
other indices of welfare in both urban and rural areas. Under such 
assumptions, it implies fewer rural-urban migrants. 

NON-FARM AND WOMEN EMPLOYMENT 

In the unlikely event of the disrability of slowing down urbanisation 
could be established, the next question of whether such goal is feasible. 
The rural areas by their extensive aud excessive dependence need to 
have a structural transformation. The first of the inputs may be a 
stronger focus on measures to generate permanent productive employ- 
ment in general aud rural women in particular into the employment 
cycle. However, in reality there are many blind alleys down tliis path. 
If it is thought that the improvement in agriculture. would mean reduced 
demand for labour rather than increase in it, the eiforts should be to 
bring in more land under agriculture to meet the employment require- 
ments. The other area in which employment creation would appear to be 
better in many circumstances is the off-farm employment. 

In various programmes providing non-farm employment are in the 
form of rural public works share, such as construction of road, or 
strengthening the irrigation tank bunds and construction of small scale 
irrigation projects and houses. These programmes do not have long 
term impacts. Another option emphasises the need for promotion of 
small and cottage industries. Therefore, the chances of permanent 
absorption of workers who might otherwise migrate to urban areas may 
not be significant. However, in capital contained economics such pro- 
grammes may be capital saving as the employment creation may be 
substantially less than the difference in absorption cost per housciiold 
between rural and urban areas. Whereas the investment flow due to 
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agglomeration economies attract many establishments and industries to 
urban areas, if any tangible retardation and redistribution of employ- 
ment opportunities, is to be achieved, a direct control on formal sector 
growth in metropolitan cities and core region should be exercised. Such 
approach has a much wider impact on the metropolitan economy be- 
cause so many informal sector activities are linked, directly or indirectly, 
to the functioning of formal sector. 

INTERMEDIATE CITIES 

Alternatively, if a pragmatic choice is to be made for redirecting 
growth one should solicit high efficiency, low cost cities for growth pro- 
motion. The inherent weekness of this approach is that the choice of 
city is made only on the basis of their size. It, thus, ignores growth 
potentials which may be scattered amongst other class towns and settle- 
ments. While industries with strong agglomeration economies may 
continue to operate in the core with only moderate impedence to their 
growth why should the industries be avoided? The chances of the 
survival of the industries are more here than in a decentralised location. 
There is a need for re-examination of, and correction for, the implicit 
spatial policies that bias the development process in favour of urban 
areas in general and primate cities in particular. Such a policy may 
have its own justification whether in terms of macro economic or 
sectoral policy or because of political expediency and as spatial policy 
makers may lack the power to influence the micro-economic or sectoral 
policy makers. The attempt to pursue the target of capping the growth 
through a process of slowing down the rate of growth, or to moderate 
the process of rural to city migration by encouraging the development 
of small and medium towns are not new' to our country. Researches 
have not yet explored the effects of such strategies. But there is very 
little evidence from the various departmental reports of the governments 
about the polarisation on reversal. If any success is to be achieved in 
decentralised location away from large cities the investments have to be 
so huge on the industrial land and its development alone and not to 
speak of housing and other urban facilities, in a resource constrained 
economy, the failure is imminent. The point in picture is the large 
number of small industrial estate established without much success in 
terms of survival and spread effects. Two points are significant under 
these circumstances. The first pertains to rate of growth of the large 
city. The rate of growth of population need not be a problem unless 
the growth rate is so high that it upsets the economic growth, public 
service provision, fiscal stability and implementation capacity. There- 
fore, the question is not whether the city is too big but rather how well 
the growth is managed. The second aspect reminds about the extent of 
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spatial diflFusion and the concomitant investment required. It could 
imply intolerably high growth rates for smaller areas unless the aggre- 
gate urban population growth rate as a whole could be substantially 
reduced. The investment in small and medium towns (per town) as 
well as total outlay for such programme was in the order of 96 crore 
during Sixth Five Year Plan which is pittance to the mammoth problem. 
The rural development per se at best may improve the incomes of a 
select few leaving others to mend themselves through migration. The 
educational system is heavily depended upon so called knowledge build- 
ing rather than skill oriented. It is, therefore, the weakest link in the 
chain. If productivity at grassroot is to be improved skill oriented 
education has to be advocated which will inculcate a dignity for labour 
in our youth. 


GROWTH MANAGEMENT 

These arguments, therefore, lead to a policy option of urban promo- 
tion policies which are city selective as the urban population increment 
is more or less given and it is difficult to trim via measures to slow down 
rural-urban migration. A possible policy prescription is to take action 
to promote other secondary cities that are almost as productive as the 
largest city but are significantly less costly in terms of capital develop- 
ment needed to accommodate future growth. 

The selective approach to investment may take any of the two forms. 
Firstly it may be pre-selection or by self-selection. There is a danger 
that the pre-selection process invariably becomes top-down and it may 
not be sensitive to local issues and aspirations. The self-selection process 
on the other hand may lead to the growth of consultancy industry and 
be biased by the consultants capabilities. The urban development pro- 
jects conceived under various funding agencies are heavily biased on 
equity considerations which require serious rethinking. Ultimately 
urbanisation and urban development strategies are not to be conceptua- 
lised by ideals and sentiments, it has to be based on rational analyti- 
cal choice leading towards productivity consistent with human welfare. 

‘Accommodations’ policies may slow down primate city population 
growth by diverting resources from economic infrastructure to social 
infrastructure, because there is no evidence that accelerating urban 
service provision to low income primate city residents in developing 
countries results in higher immigration. The accommodations strategy 
besides land tenure and slum upgradation should include employment 
component for poor adequately especially in informal sector activities. 
Unfortunately only lip sympathy is given to employment creation. 
Attempts in informal sector manufacturing in many cases are frustrated 
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by the zoning and other primitive controls. In this context, there is an 
urgent need to re-examine the zoning and other regulations pertaining 
to informal sector activities in our urban areas. 

A radical rethinking about the reduction in standards of infrastruc- 
ture which can be improved incrementally through an eflective mecha- 
nism of public participation is necessary at this juncture. In addition, 
these efforts require to be supported by stronger fertility reduction 
strategies and a proper pattern of urbanisation, some one is drafted by 
the more increase in population in our country. 

Earlier Attempts to Restrict City Sizes Through Various Five Year 
Programmes 

In spite of such a potential policy instruments affecting city sizes till 
recently there is no comprehensive document that describes the govern- 
ment policies on city sizes. Policies are contained in laws, government 
reports and Five Year Plans. For example, in 1977 it was decided that 
industrial licenses would be denied in large metropolitan cities and the 
government took a major policy decision in December 1979 for the 
integrated development of small and medium towns. The guidelines 
said that they would perform the role of services and market centres 
to rural hinterland in context of balanced development of the whole 
district and region . But it does silent about employment generation 
and productivity. 

During the early years of the planning investment in government 
Owned enterprises was tried to restrict the growth and rise of large cities 
besides aiming at a balanced economic development to reduce pressure 
on large urban agglomeration. Another instance where it has long been a 
national policy is to equalise among regions (1969-74). Fourth Plan speci- 
fically emphasises this the delivered prices especially of cement, steel 
and coal This does not seem to have had any effect on city sizes per 
.s’e. The encouragement of small scale industries is yet another tool 
employed by the government to promote development in small towns 
and rural areas away from the major cities. A large number of specific 
instruments is used in this programme; exemption from license require- 
ments, exclusive reservation of specific products for the small scale sector 
concenssionary finance, training programmes, technical and market assis- 
tance and industrial estate development. The essence of any growing 
enterprise is the enterpreneurship which cannot be taken for granted 
within the rigid framework of the bureaucratic system that dominates 
the government operation in our country. It is all the more pertinent 
in the case of small scale industries which have to have grossroot self- 
propelling voluntary leaderships rather than a top down thrust mech- 
anism prevalent in the government system. The concept though laudable 
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could not achieve the desired results due to structural rigidities in the 
administrative system. The administrative and time costs are almost 
equivalent to a fourth of the investments ^vhich could be considerably 
brought down through formation of voluntary leadership groups. 

The Industrial Estates, for instance were meant as a tool for disposal 
of industries into small towns and to keep away the industries from 
metropolitan towns. The more population size of metropolitan centres 
without reference to their stage of industrial growth has been the week- 
ness of the scheme. Moreover, the small towns could not attract addi- 
tional enterpreneiirs into the ‘formal’ system since such small scale 
industries/factories were in operation with ease under informal condi- 
tions inside the towns themselves. 

In the urban sector, the Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) gave direction 
to urban landiise controls through the preparation of master plans for 
cities and towns. Most plans have attempted to restrict the growth of 
manufacturing employment within their jurisdiction. The effect of such 
plan is the leap frogging of industries to the outskirts of the urban 
settlements. The Sixth Plan stressed the need for rural development by 
increasing employment. One of the, instruments used in this direction 
is specific disincentives to slow down the growth of metropolitan cities 
and at the same promote the growth of small and medium towns. The 
Seventh Plan ultimately stressed the need for equity and social justice and 
improvement in productivity and efficiency. 

There is not much reason to believe that government programmes to 
reduce the size of our largest cities would significantly improve social 
efficiency or living standards. The argument in favour of such approach 
has been couched in terms of social efficiency and economic growth. 
Even assuming so, the various tools employed to achieve such social 
goals have not been borne out of a careful and systematic analysis. For 
example, it is said that jobs generated by industrial production pay 
higher wages and, therefore, it is claimed eiforts should be made to 
locate manufacturing in small towns and rural areas and low income 
states and districts so as to raise incomes in such areas, Unless the 
required changes take place simultaneously in terms of trained man 
power, infrastructure and marketing and aspects of life the industry itself 
may not survive. At the same time one has to critically view whether 
restriction to curb the growth of large cities are an effective way to 
increase the incomes of poor people. Paradoxically large sums of money 
have been pumped in (not to say wasted) on efforts to locate industry 
where it cannot survive or develop. This sort of approach in essence 
will slow down the growth of industries which are desperately required. 
Ill short, policies that motivate location are much better than policies 
that mandate location. 
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PROMOTION VS PROHIBITION 

Policies that affect locational incentives are better for two reasons. 
Firstly, although mistakes are likely to entail wasted money, they are 
unlikely to curtail industrial growth if concessions are not taken up 
because they are not attractive or they are taken up because they are 
more than needed, than justifiable investments occur whether or not the 
programme has worked as well as it could have. Secondly, concession 
used to affect industrial locations, and it is possible to estimate how 
much investment was affected. But it is impossible to know how much 
investment is foregone because licenses are not given for location in 
large cities. Subsidisation of industrial growth in selected medium size 
cities might entail modest distribution of investment from large cities 
and might entail gains in social efficiency. Pollution congestion and other 
disameiiities in large cities are in large quarring but they should be 
remedied by programmes to improve organisation of production and to 
reduce the disamenities. 


CONCLUSION 

A variety of programmes have been adopted to limit the growth or 
reduce the size of the large cities. Most programmes focus on the loca- 
tion of new employment opportunities, especially in manufacturing. 
Some programmes are aimed directly at population disposal, others at 
both residential and production activities. There is much more govern- 
ment action to control the sizes of cities than serious economic analysis 
of the desirability and effects of such programmes while trying to impose 
certain curbs one has to appreciate the point that city sizes are not 
arbitrary or capricious and government should not try to alter them 
without carefully studying the problems/issues and alternatives. Another 
point to ponder about is that the fact that relative city sizes are presis- 
tent does not prove that they represent a socially efficient set of inputs 
and outputs. The reasons for attempting to alter sizes of cities and the 
range of alternative programmes available to do so should be studied 
carefully. 

The strategy to emphasise system approach to national urban settlement 
distribution and hieararchy. The growth of four largest metropolitan 
cities of India will continue by shear inertia in spite of whatever measures 
are directed to retard their growth. Therefore, it is time that necessary 
attention is paid to the reality and resources allocated for proper 
management of these metropolitan centres. The metropolitan centres in 
the range of five to ten lakh which are likely to reach million marks 
have to be given priority allocation so that the expansions at least take 
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place in a planned manner. The land-man ratio which is 0.48 hect in 
1981 will be fastly getting reduced. At the same time the need for in- 
frastructure facilities and developed lands in human settlements will 
be increasing in geometric proportions. It does not, however, mean that 
we plead specially for extra public funds for urban sector. In such a 
case, the emphasis will be on improving municipal efficiency alleviation 
of urban poverty and more attention to the operation and maintenance 
of existing assets. The next area of concentration will be directed 
towards land policy issues. Such a policy will clarify the policy choices 
facing governments concerning the use, development, distribution, trans- 
fer, tenure of land in cities, towns and urban fringe areas. The land 
banks which can be established can help in pooling of the land without 
acquiring the land. In built up urban area, the techniques of land 
reconstitution through local participation can be encouraged. Similarly 
the conservation of heritage coast and building of archaelogical and 
architectural importance which are now being indiscrimenately pulled 
down for higher economic use can be conserved by allowing air right 
transfer. By this method the designated building which is to be conserv- 
ed (especially, under private ownership) may be permitted to sell the 
additional floor space to which it is due as per the present rules to the 
adjoining properties. 

The urban development projects funded by the World Bank which are 
quite popular in Madars is now being extended to other major cities. 
The projects concentrate on transport, shelter and infrastructure. Theore- 
tically it is assumed that the industrial development and employment 
generation would automatically take place. But experience has shown 
it is not in the early years of independence. Steel cities and project 
towns were located in the resource region assuming that the region will 
get develop simultaneously. Unfortunately the trickle down affect did 
not take place, because the state and sub-regional plans were not con- 
ceived and dovetailed with this investment. Therefore, there is an urgent 
need to redefine the urban development projects, so that they form part 
of the total urban system. Otherwise, they will remain as palliatives and 
not solutions to some urban problems. 

The Master Plans, which are prepared by the urban planning depart- 
ments are no more than paper plans as they are more rigid and less 
practical. The approach to flexible structuring of the urban areas and 
disaggregation up the master plan into series of projects is required if 
anything tangible is to be achieved. In addition the private efforts must 
as far as possible be encouraged. The non-government organisations are 
to be utilised in bringing about awareness especially in the urban poor. 
The increasing role of women in urban employment requires the shelter 
provision for them in the form of working women hostel, which is a 
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neglected area in urban policy. The most promising direction of policy 
intervension is to achieve a much closer integration between urban deve- 
lopment policy and development planning in general and give less 
emphasis to independently conceived spatial or economic policy. In this 
context, it is needless to say that an information system for Human 
Settlements Planning is to be set up at the state level. □ 


Are the Urban Managers Retired ? 

The Urban Manager Model and its 
Relevance for Third World Social Science 

PETER NIENTIED 


I N URBAN social science, the question ‘who gets what’ has been 
approached from different sides. The ‘access model’ is well known 
in Third World social science.^ Its basic point, access, points out a 
subject-— bureaucracy relationship. Another entry point of studying the 
question of ‘who gets what’ in urban areas, is the bureaucrat who is in 
a position to allocate scarce resources. Rather than access and a public 
to bureaucracy relation, the point of departure is distribution and bure- 
aucracy to public relationship. In a wider socio-spatial framework, it 
has been proposed to study these bureaucrats, or, as they are named, 
urban managers. 

The label of urban managerialism has been given to the approach of 
the study of the social and spatial structures of cities, in terms of the 
patterns of differing constraints upon individuals and groups in different 
localities and situations. It was suggested to lay stress on the managers 
of the urban system, who were considered to have an independent 
influence on the allocation of urban resources." These managers could 
be seen as gatekeepers, who had, through rules and procedures of 
allocation, control over access to urban facilities and amenities. 

In this article, firstly, some predecessory w'ork is briefly introduced 
before the urban manager model is deaft with. Then critiques of the 
initial and revised version of the concept are reviewed. The possible 
relevance of the concept for urban social sciences of the Third World is 
discussed in the two last sections of this study. 


ScafTer and W.H. Huang, “Distribution and Theory of Access”, Development 
and Vol 6, No. 2, 1975, pp. 13-36. 

»R. Pahl, “Managers, Technical Experts and the State: Forms of Mediation, Mani- 
pulation and Dominance in Urban and Regional Development”, in M, Haroje (ed.) 
eppt/Ve C/r/es', Wiley, Chichester, 1977, pp. 49-60, 
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MAMAGERIALISM INTRODUCED 

considered 
theoretical 
a concept 
also upon 

social and political relations. “We are thus dealing with three analytical 
distinct ways of controlling resources: political power, economic wealth 
and social prestige”.'* Rex and Moore emphasized the point that men in 
the same labour market may have different degrees of access to housing, 
They suggested that the different positions groups had with respect to 
the system of bureaucratic allocation could be a basis for the distinction 
of classes. Rex and Moore discussed the struggle over houses by the 
various classes (housing classes), and this class struggle was understood 
to be the central process of the city as a social unit.*’ Thus, the structure 
of housing classes was in terms of economic forces and bureaucratic- 
political factors. 

Rex and Moore’s concept of class as defined in relation to property 
ownership, access to housing and tenure situation evoked critique from 
both marxist and non-marxist authors. Marxists stress their own class 
definition: class formation is linked to extraction of surplus value tn the 
process of production, and cannot arise merely from relations to 
housing.*^ Non-marxists criticised the housing class concept as well. Pahl 
suggested that perhaps ‘quasi-group’ was a better term than class.’ He 
argued that “Clearly men may be paid the same wage for doing the 
same work in different parts of the country but their life chances will 
vary according to the proportion of their income they have to spend on 
housing- Another of the many criticisms was the remark that the 
existence of difl'erences of ownership and market interests does not 
automatically lead to specific forms of class conciousness, and Rex and 
Moore’s conceptualization does not provide a satisfactory method for 

«J. Rex and R. Moore, Race, Commimity and Conflict, London, Oxford University 
Press, J 967; see also P. Dunleavy, Urban Political Analysis: The Politics of Collec- 
tive Consumption, London, MacMillan, 1980; B. Badcock, Unfairly Structured Cities, 
London, Basil Blackwel, 1984; S. Leonard, “Urban Managerialism: A Period of 
Transition”, Progress in Human Geography, Vol. V, No. 2, 1982, pp. 190-215; R. 
Batley, Power Through Bureaucracy, Urban Political Analysis in Brasil, Gov\er, 
Aldershot, 1983; and P. Saunders, S'ocm/ Theory and the Urban Question, London, 
Hutchinson, 1981. 

'‘R. Pahl, Whose City, Penguin, Hammondsworth. 1970, pp. 32-33. 

M. Rex and R. Moore, c?p, c/f., p. 273. 

«K. Basset and J. Short, Housing and Residential Structure, Alternative Approaches, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1980. 

•?R; Pahl, IFAose C/ry, op. ciL, pp. 192-93, 


Rex and Moore’s study of housing and race is generally 
to be the starting point, and Weberian urban sociology as 
foundation of the managerialist approach.'** For Weber, 
like ‘class’ is not only dependent upon economic, but 
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understanding the theoretical development of housing situations.® 
Whatever the arguments against his work, Rex’s main areas for study 
received wide acknowledgement. Rex writings stress the relevance of 
housing as an important field of study, and also the “spatial dimension 
of inequality”® and the distributive system of resources and facilities that 
influence the spatial structure of the city.^® This latter issue was taken 
up by Pahl. 

Thinking over a redefinition of the field of urban sociology, Pahl^^ 
proposes to concentrate on the distribution of resources and facilities in 
the city. As main propositions are put: 

(a) There are fundamental spatial constraints on access to scarce 
urban resources and facilities. Such constraints are generally 
expressed in time/cost distances. 

{b) There are fundamental social constraints on access to scarce 
resources. These reflect the distribution of power in society and 
are illustrated by bureaucratic rules and procedures, social 
gatekeepers who help to distribute and control urban resources, 
(c) Populations in different localities differ in their access and oppor- 
tunities to gain the scarce resources and facilities, holding their 
economic position or their position in the occupational structure 
constant. The situation which is structured out of (a) and (h) 
may be called socio-spatial or socio-ecological system. Popula- 
tions limited in their access to scarce urban resources and facili- 
ties are the dependent variables; those controlling access, the 
managers of the system, would be the independent variable. 

{d) Conflict in the urban system is inevitable. The more the resource 
or facility is valuated by the total population in a given locality, 
or the higher the value and the scarcer the supply in relation to 
demand, the greater the conflict.^^ 

Thus, the basic framework for urban sociology,^® Pahl concludes, is the 
pattern of constraints which differentially operates in given localities. 
Conflict, then, arises from situations of different types and nature of 
access to facilities and resources. 

Having outlined this basic framework, Pahl pursues by discussing the 
intervention by ‘the communily’ in the distributive processes. The type 

®S. Leonard, op. cit., p. 191. 

9R. Pahl, op. ei(., p. 193. 

i“P. Saunders, op. c/L, 1981, p, 115. 

“R. Pahl, op. o/L, ch. 13. 
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and nature of intervention into the market, ie.g., positive discrimina- 
tion in favour of those disadvantaged by society) will depend upon 
factors that include: ‘‘(< 2 ) The political history of the area; (b) the 
present distribution of political, social and economic power; (c) the 
values and ideologies of local technocrats; and id) awareness of rela- 
tive deprivation in respect of other localities”.’'^ 

In this process of intervention, the ‘crucial’ urban types are those who 
control or manipulate scarce resources and facilities. The controllers 
“impose their goals and values on the lower participants in the urban 
system”.^'^ Pahl not only emphasized the different rates of access to 
scarce resources, but also the determinants of the moral and political 
values of those who control these rates. Ultimately, the managers of the 
urban system are taken as the independent variable. 

The managerial approach of Pahl’s ‘early’ essays (he modified his 
position later, as will be discussed below) has been criticised for two 
main weaknesses.’® First, there was a problem of definition. It was 
unclear who the urban managers are, how they had to be defined and 
how their — relative — power had to be assessed; “Identification of urban 
managers was largely descriptive rather than analytical”.-’’ Should urban 
managerialism be concerned with government officials only (Pahl also 
pointed out ‘crucial types’ in the private sector), and at which levels? 
Should they be only mediators, or should managerialism “encompass a 
whole range of actors in both public and private enterprises who appear 
to act as controllers of resources sought by urban populations?”’® 
Another difficulty was the definition of the ‘urban’: the theory cannot 
define the ‘urban field’ thus, it makes the theory hardly an urban one.’® 
The second point of Pahl’s propositions that evoked critical questions 
was the independence of the urban manager. Urban managers, it was 
claimed, act as independent variables of analysis. One sentence in PahFs 
1970 essay recapitulates his stand; “••• a truly urban sociology should 
be concerned with the social and spatial constraints on access to urban 
resources and facilities as dependent variables, and the managers or 
controllers of the urban system, which I take as the independent 


i-^R. Pahl, op. c/iT., p. 213. 

p. 221. 

i»M. Harole, “Introduction”, in Harole (ed.). Captive City, op. cit.; sse also P, 
Saunders, 1981; P. Williams., “Urban Managerialism: A Concept of Relevance?”, 
Area, Vol. 10, No. 3, 1978, pp. 236-40 and S. Leonard, op. cit. 

Saunders. “Community Power, Urban Managerialism and the Local State” in 
Harole (ed.), 1981, p. 33. 

lap. Williams, op. c/t.,p. 239. 

lap, Diinleavy, op. cft., MacMillan, 1980, p, 42* 
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variable”.^*’ This formulation has been conceived as autonomy of the 
managers; it was argued that Pahl’s managers were autonomous actors 
with regard to their wider context.^’^ Pahl stressed that managers were 
constrained by the “operation of spatial logic”. Empirical research, 
however, showed that the constraining context was much broader.’'^ ' 
“Urban managers in the public at least were restricted in their actions 
by the operation of the market processes in the private sector (for 
example, land for public housing has to be purchased at current market 
prices,...) and by the organizational structure in which they were 
located. 

This independence of the urban managers also received criticism from 
marxist side. It was argued against Pahl’s formulation of managers 
independently allocating scarce resources, that basic issue of scarcity is 
taken for granted, and that urban problems are interpretable in terms of 
managerial inefficiency or bureaucratic insensitivity.^-^ 

NANAGERIALISM REVISED 

In 1975, five years after the publication of his earlier essays on urban 
sociology, Pahl argued in a reconsideration of urban managerialism, 
that although a focus on urban managers and gatekeepers (the urban 
managers as a concept was limited by Pahl to officials of local govern- 
ment) and their goals and ideologies is useful as research strategy, 
“...such an approach lacks both practically policy implications and 
theoretical substance”.^® 

Practically, Pahl argues, the managers are not only the gatekeepers 
but often due to practical circumstances (lack of enough money, lack of 
awareness) they are unable to positively discriminate the disadvantaged. 
And sometime they are carrying out basically inequitable government 
policies “often with reluctance, and knowing that this is against their 
own value”.^® With the lack of theoretical substance Pahl wants to say 
that the focus on managers is useful, but limited, since it directs research 
to the official and local population rather than to the national govern- 

-“R. Pahl, op. cit., p. 224. 

^iFrom Pahl’s theoretical formulation not a necessary logic, since “(akiiig the 
managers as the independent variable” is not the same as claiming that ‘‘rnanagers act 
autonomously”. 

22J. Lambert a/, al , Housing Policy and the State: Allocation, Access and Conlrci 
MacMillan, 1978; P. W^illiams, Urban Managerialism; A Concept of Relevance”, 
Vol. 10, No. 3, 1978, pp. 236-40. 

Saunders, Social Theory and the Urban Question op. cit., p. 12 1 . 

2‘fC. Basse and .1. Short, Housing and Residential Structure, Alicrnaihr Appro- 
nc/t£?s, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1980, p. 173. 

2‘Ul. Pahl, “Urban Managerialism Reconsidered” in C. Paris, Critical Readings in 
Planning Theory, Pergarnon, Oxford, p. 47. 

p. 28, 
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ment. Research on the urban managers suggested understanding of an 
independent variable in an urban system (it involved contol of same 
urban resources in different localities). But, Pahl reconsidered, it ignores 
the constraints of capitalism. Thinking over the state in Britain, Pahl 
then proposes to adopt a broader (‘holistic’) position to act as a frame- 
work for the urban managers, who do remain central to the urban 
problematic,^’ 

As alternative to the “pure managerialist model”, which assumes that 
control of access to local resources and facilities is held by the profes- 
sionals of the authority concerned, three other ideal types were put 
forth.“^ The ‘statist model’ assumes that control over local resources 
and facilities is primarily a matter for the national government, and local 
managers have no more than marginal room for maneuver. The “con- 
trolby capitalist model” assumes that, at either national or local levels, 
resources are allocated primarily to service the interests of private capi- 
talists (c.g., resources may be taken to be the reproduction of a “docile, 
well-trained and healthy labour force”. ^®) The pluralist model’ assumes 
a permanent tension between national bureaucracies, committed to 
obtaining and distributing larger resources, and the interests of private 
capital manifested through the economic pressures of ‘the city’, private 
industry and the political party representing dominant classes. 

Pahl elaborates on this last model for the case of Britain, and places 
the urban managers in relation to the so-called corporate sector.®” For 
our focus on the relevance of the manager model for situations in the 
Third World, this development of Pahl’s work is less to the purpose; it 
seems more pertinent to get into some more details of the urban mana- 
gers in general. 

Urban managers, in Pahl’s revised formulation, remain central to the 
urban problematic. However, they are not independent — autonomous — 
actors any more, but they are operating in a broad context of political 
and economic constraints. Put in another way®S the actions of the allo- 
cators of resources are limited by the operation of an inequitable spatial 
logic within the urban system (time/cost — distance)— inevitable territorial 
inequalities, by the power of the centralized state interventionist and 
by the private sector. But, unlike Marxist theory where directly or 
indirectly in the last instance economic relations determine social and 

“■^R. Pahl, op. cit., p, 65. 
pp. 53-58. 

*“R. Pahl, “Managers, Technical Experts and the States: Forms of Mediation, 
Manipulation and Dominance in Urban and Regional Development” in Horole (ed.), 
op. cit.\ see also Pahl, “Socio-spatial Factors in Resource Allocation” in D. Herbert 
and D. Smith {cds.), Social Problems and the City, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1979, PP, 33-46 

2ip. Saunders, Social Theory and the Urban Question, op. cit., p. 128, 
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political relations, the three factors above do not determine the pattern 
of resources distribution, but “all three together constitute the system of 
constraints within which the actions of urban managers must be studied 
and understood”.®'^ 

This perspective on managers in a context of constraints attracted 
two types of criticism. Firstly, Marxists argue that by concentrating on 
managers and distribution of scarce resources, the origins of the existing 
distribution of power are ignored, the concept of scarcity remains un- 
questioned, and the constraints on any redistribution are neglected.®® 
This critique is basically the same as the reaction on the initial version 
of Pahl’s model. 

A second type of critique comes from amongst others Saunders.®^ He 
argues that, after Pahl’s reformulation, urban managers became inter- 
vending variables instead of independent variables. “While he (Pahl, 
PN) identifies the nature of constraints on urban managers — namely, 
ecological factors, the dependency on the private sector and central-local 
relations— he falls to theorise the situations in which these constraints 
may become paramount and to distinguish this from those situations 
in which managers may enjoy discretion in the use of their power.”®® 
Thus, Pahl cannot theorise the degree of autonomy or constraints under 
which the managers have to act. 

At this point it may be put forth that this is in essence an empirical 
question. This is what in fact Williams®® does, who while acknowleging 
the pertinence of the critique, pleads to adopt managerialism as a frame- 
work for urban studies. He states that it provides a useful way of 
penetrating into the complex of relationships that structure urban areas: 
the allocation process can be exposed and reasons for this can be pur- 
sued. The role of the local state in relation to the economic system is 
viewed as an empirical subject for study, more or less complementary to 
the managerialist approach. About the problem that managerialism 
often leads to local studies and a degree of local control, Williams 
states “...one problem is to relate these aspects to the wider context. 
Again this is something for research to reveal.”®’ 

Against this empirically oriented stance it can be argued that, the 
danger of concentrating on the lower public ofBcials reappears, and that 
beyond the level of contact between distributors— managers and 
individual consumers of resources “empirical objectives becomes exce- 
edingly difficult to attain and theoretical limitations restrict the useful- 

®“P. Saunders, Social Theory and the Urban Question, op. cit. 

Leonard, op. cit, 

Saunders, Social Theory and the Urban Question, op. cit., and “Community 
Power, Urban Managerialism and the Local State” in Harole (cd.) op. cit., 

®5P. Saunders, “Community Power, Urbaii Managerialism and the Local State”, in 
Harole (ed.), o/?. c/7., p. 33. ' 

3®P. Williams, op. cit., 1978. 

^Ubid..v. 239. 
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ness of this analytical framework”.®® Saunders argues that using the revised 
managerial thesis, as Williams proposes, is starting out merely on the 
assumption that managers are to some extent constrained. The problem 
will be that there is a lack of “...theoretically informed criteria for deter- 
mining where in the economic and political organization of society 
to begin looking for the explanation of any given policy”.®® 

Finally, Lambert et, al. give powerful arguments against the urban 
managers approach seq.^® They state that . . what needs to be avoided 
is the study of managers as some kind of autonomous group whose 
effects are to be measured in relation to their claims. Instead the subject 
matter of urban managerialism and its characteristic supporting beliefs 
and world views — planner’s ideology — should be studied to demonstrate 
the real interests and purposes of state action. Since the state, both 
central and local, can act either to reinforce or change existing patterns 
of resource distribution and since policies and practices of an urban 
administration do produce differential ejffects on various groups, evidence 
for the state’s interests and methods of control can be ascertained”. 

THE NEW RELEVANCE? 

^ When the round of critiques of Pahl’s revised managerialist thesis is 
summarized, it may be concluded that Pahl’ model is rejected because 
it lacks theoretical coherence, and concentrates study of allocation pro- 
cess on particular actors. Some theoretical developments have taken 
place in the field since. With a brief review of the arguments of Leonard, 
Williams and Batley this part of the article is concluded. 

Leonard^' has tried to demonstrate that Pahl’s'*® essay tried to link 
his Weberian manager model with Poulantzas’s marxist position. 

What Poulantzas calls “the social categories of the state apparatus” 
and I call “managers of the urban system” will have different styles 
and ideologies depending on whether they identify strongly with a 
central authority dominating the perphery or whether, alternatively, 
they have a degree of local autonomy and struggle to support local 
interests against those of the centre. One marxist position appears to 
be that the “state is not a mere tool or instrument of the dominant 
classes” and this independence is reflected in the allocation of re- 
sources oil the ground. 

“8S. Leonard, op. cit., p. 88; R. PaW, op. cit., 1979. 

39P. Saunders, Social Theory and the Urban Question, op. cit., p. 134. 

’"J. Lambert c'L a/., OJ7. ci7., 1978, p. 12. 

•ns. Leonard, op. cit., 1982, p. 204. 

‘52R, Pahl, “Managers, Technical Experts and the State; Forms of Mediation, 
Maiiipulaiion and Dominance in Urban and Regional Development”, in Harole 
ted.L op. cit , pp. 49-60. 
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Leonard comments:^® 

PaW, therefore, relates PouIantzas*s statements as to the relative auto- 
nomy of the state directly to the ‘crucial mediating role’ of the urban 
managers. Pahl is at this point, or so it seems, seeking to make 
apparent points of convergence between his Weberian and other 
marxist positions, yet at the same time striving to discredit the ‘simpl- 
istic’ formulations of the marxist analysis and promote his extended 
managerialist thesis. This simplistic linking of Marx and Weber, 
although raising interesting questions, is difficult to sustain. 

In my opinion Leonard misinterprets Pahl. In a later essay Pahl ex- 
emplified his position as follows: 

Those who follow one strand of Marxian thinking would argue that 
in the last instance economic relations determine social and political 
relationships. Those, like myself, who see these connections to be 
important but not necessarily overwhelming, take a more pragmatic 
stance and are willing to be convinced by empirical evidence. The 
relationships between the political (‘the state’) and the economic 
(industrial and financial capital) is open to discussion and debate and 
difierent types of Marxists have different types of views about the 
importance of the State and the theoretical concepts that are most 
appropriate to handle. However, one view that is common to Marxists 
and non-Marxists alike is that all societies, with the possible exception 
of certain hunting and gathering societies, must concentrate power. 

Pointing out a common concern of Marxists and non-Marxists, as 
Pahl does, is different from linking Marx and Weber, what l.eonard 
claims Pahl wanted. Commensurability of different epistemologies, and 
using marxist and non-marxist models in conjunction, receives a good 
deal of attention at the moment."^^ But Leonard’s analysis has little to 
add to this discussion. 

In a proposal for the study of urban geography Williams (1982) 
tries to link Marxist political economy with urban managerialism.'^'^ 

If one accepts the basic tenets of a Marxist analysis, that is, the central 
role of the accumulation process and the fundamental conflict between 
capital and labour, it is still necessary to specify in detail how? central 

*3S. Leonard, 0 /). fzV., p. 204. 

«C. Picicvance, “Competing Paradigms in Urban Sociology: Some Epistemological 

lssnQS.'\ Coi)}piirative Urban Research, Nol. 6, 'Ho 2, lQ~n. 

Williams, “Restructuring Urban Managerialism: Towards a Political Economy 
of Allocation”, Environment and Planning^ VoL 14, No, I, 1982, pp. 95-105. 
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processes are articulated throughout society and express themselves 
in the functioning of, for example, organizations. . . it is argued 
that the most fruitful way to proceed at the present is through the use 
of “a critical adaptation of basic Marxian categories and 
propositions”. 

Williams concludes that Marxist analysis of the urban is “over- 
simplified and highly functional”^® and suggests that through a 
political economy of organisations an integration and reorientation of 
“the question of institutions and agencies in the urban realms and their 
places within current conceptual frameworks” can be achieved.'^’ An 
interesting issue is raised by Williams, but he does not elucidate what 
constitutes the role of urban managers in this approach. A second point 
is that he does not pay attention to differences of scientific methods of 
Marxism and managerialism.®^ A third, minor point is that he does not 
spell out what makes this approach ‘urban geography’. 

Though, it can be concluded that Williams’s is a not so well argued 
proposal, and can also be viewed as a — rather fashionable — proposal for 
a marriage of marxist and non-marxist urban theoretical models in 
general. In view of these points, Williams’ article deserved to be 
mentioned. 

Bately offers a much clearer account of the theoretical roles of urban 
managers, organizational analysis and class relations and state forma- 
tions.®** He emphasizes the political significance of state administration 
and organisational analysis. In this work, the role of the study of urban 
managers is confined to an empirical entry point: when managers are 
“social actors who had the power to impose their goals and values on 
V the lower participants in the urban system”'^^® the “question then arises — 
what are the factors which underlie ojBficials’ definitions, solutions and 
means? To what interests are they responsive in decisions about con- 
stituting policies, about distribution and about the maintenance and 
evaluation of programmes?”*^® Unlike Pahl and Williams, Batley offers a 
theorized point of departure: “A conception of state administration as 
structured to reflect interests is the basis of the case for using organisa- 
tional analysis as a beginning point for tracing back to the wider origin 
of policy, provided that such tracing back is guided by some previous 

iflp^ Williams, op. cit., p. 103. 

■^‘P. Williams (1982) thus changed and broadened his earlier view (1978). See Ham 
and Hill (1984) for an informative account of organisational analysis. 

HaroJe, op. cU., 1977. 

'4- Barley, Pon'or Through Bureaucracy, Urban Political Analysis in Brazil, 

Gower, Aldershot, 1983. 

-Hhid.,p. 207. 

pp. 180-81. 
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conception of the social structure within which administrative organisa- 
tions and their public are located.”*^® 

This position has at an empirical level points of contact with the 
theoretical notions about access to bureaucracies than with the urban 
managers. The focus on urban managers is in BatJey’s approach an 
empirical tool, and little theoretical value is ascribed to the concept in 
a narrow sense. 

THE CASE OF THE THIRD WORLD: A THEORY-PRACTICE PARADOX? 

The perspective of urban managerialism has hardly been employed 
in a Third World context. When the label ‘urban manager’ is used, it 
is mostly within an organizational or institutional framework.^’'* 

From the discussion in the earlier sections it can be concluded that 
Pahl’s formulation for the study of social and spatial structures in cities 
has been reduced to a manager model, and that at a theoretical level no 
satisfactory argument could be adduced in support of this stand. Yet, 
the proposal received a lot of scholarly attention, perhaps because 
despite the acknowledgement of weak theoretical foundations, it was 
considered to be an interesting point.®^ 

Would Pahl’s revised version of the urban manager model have been 
introduced in Third World urban social sciences, it would perhaps have 
received a more sympathetic critique. Contrary to Western Europe, 
Third World situations render more plausibility to the ‘discretion’ or 
power’ of certain individuals in the state apparatus. Especially in bure- 
aucratic-authoritarian structures, where a lack of accountability and 
control characterize the state apparatus, basic decisions affecting indivi- 
duals’ life chances are taken by lower and higher placed officials. This 
has been demonstrated by those who studied ‘access and bureaucracy’. 
When for example corruption in Western Europe mostly affects the 
community as a whole (through the exchequer), in the Third World also 
individuals are directly affected.'^” In this connection, a wealth of 
material is available to support this point.^® Thus, at an empirical level, 
crucial types can be discerned, whose influence can favour and dis- 
advantage groups and individuals. 

‘^■R. Batley, op. cit., p. 182, 

"»Abhijit Datta (ed.). Municipal and Urban India, New Delhi, IIPA, 1980. 
f-'^See Pickvance’s (1978) account of Davies’ (1971) essay on what determines which 
field of social science get attention, namely “that what is interesting”, 

■”It must be emphasized that discretion of 'urban managers’ in the Third World is 

not always used for personal or group benefit. Managers may for e.xampie also display 
a positive attitude towards underprivileged groups. 

^SD. Gould and J, Amaro-Reyes, The Effects of Corruption on Administrative 
Performance, Illustrations far Developing Countries, World Bank Staff Working Paper 
580, World Bank, Washington, 1983. 
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With this last remark we have arrived at, what we labelled, as theory- 
practice paradox. Something can be observed in an empirical investiga- 
tion, but it cannot be linked accounted for by a theoretical model. 

For the case of the Third World, at a theoretical level it can be 
thought of two possible routes to investigate whether this gap between 
theory and practice can be tackled. The first corresponds to the basic 
permises of Pahl’s revised formulation. What proved to be impossible 
in the case of western urban social sciences may be possible in the case of 
the Third World. Namely, to look for theoretical information on the 
conditions that constrain managers. This would be bound to happen at 
a country, or perhaps region level, because the structures of state appar- 
atus of different countries vary greatly. Such a theoretical analysis 
will have to pay much attention to the genesis of the state apparatus. A 
second theoretical point of deparature could be to elaborate on theore- 
tical notion like the bureaucractic-authoritarianism model, or the 
bureaucratic polity model. In these cases it may perhaps be explained 
how bureaucrats have acquired a certain power, but why so, and the 
amount of discretion, are questions which are not easily answered. 

It remains to be seen whether the problem of “individual managers 
versus the structure of the state apparatus” can be logically solved at a 
theoretical level. Leaving aside the methodological issues (the indi- 
vidual versus structure issue has a long history in sociology), in 
this connection two comments can be submitted. In the first place, 
when managers enjoy discretion (or room of manouvre) isn’t the 
structure allowing them this discretion a more important matterof 
contention? Secondly, can this discretion itself, or individuals’ power, 
be the focus or the entry point of theoretical discourse? Or should it be, 
as Batley'"’*’ seems to suggest, an empirical tool? Given the wide gap 
between abstract political models and empirical practice, a non-empirical 
approach of the managers’ discretion could signify a (much wanted) 
middle range theoretical notion, but in the current state of art it is 
perhaps bound to be an empirical entry point. 

CONCLUSION 

In the penultimate section it has been tried to give an impression of 
the theory-practice paradox of the urban manager in the Third World. 

O’Donnel, Modernisation and Bureaucratic Authoritarianism, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, University of California, Politics of Modernisation Series 9, 1973; 
D. Collier (ed.), The New Authoritarianism in Latin America, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1979; R. Bately, op. cit, 1983. 

58J. Girling, The Bureaucratic Polity in Modernizing Societies, Institute of South- 
east Asian Studies, ISEAS Occassional Paper 64, Singapore, 1981. 

Bately, op. cit. 
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It was argued that, PaU’s revised formulation of the manager thesis has 
an appealing relevance for Third World urban practice, but that at a 
theoretical point important questions begged for an answer before a 
satisfactory link could be laid between theory and practice. 

By way of concluding comment, two additional points are raised that 
were disregarded in section 4. To consider its relevance for the Third 
World situation, Pahl’s revised formulation of the ‘manager model’ was 
taken up. However, critique of Palii’s initial proposal has never been 
solved, namely, the matter of definition. Is the manager theory an urban 
one? For the case of the Third World strong arguments can support a 
theoretical difference between town and region.*’’" But, when urban 
managers can be discerned, there must be rural or regional managers as 
well. Not only in towns resources are allocated by bureaucrats. It can 
also be advocated that managers can be found at higher tiers of govern- 
ment. In an extreme case this could lead to conceiving the ‘state 
apparatus’ as a hierarchy of managers. A second, related, point concern- 
ing definition is the question who urban managers are: “Crucial urban 
types” said Pahl. In situations of extreme poverty where people cannot 
rely on the market and are dependent on the government,"* even the 
lowest clerk can signify a crucial agent.®*^ Also, because of the interlinks 
between for example (petty) power brokers and bureaucrats (at all 
levels) it will be arduous to restrict a definition of managers to actors in 
the state apparatus. □ 


««P. Nientied, Pnictice and Theory of Urban Policy, Lo\v4ncomc Houshw in 
Pakistan, tortfacoming). 

®iR. Batley, op. cit. 
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Urban Rural Relations in the Context 
of the Democratic Transition in 
Nigeria^ 

TADE AKIN AINA 


T he current attempts at organizing a transition to civilian 
democratic rule in Nigeria, reopen certain fundamental 
questions for the viability and genuineness of both the process and its 
end-productJ This is because government and politics as has been 
conceived of, and practised in recent Nigerian history has been 
mainly mere formality, elitist and sectionalist both in socio-cultural and 
spatial terms. By this we mean, in terms of the relationship within 
and between classes and social strata, subnational and ethnic groups, 
and the urban and rural sectors.’^ 

The limitation of ‘democracy’ as has been practised and institutiona- 
lized in Nigerian political history, therefore, poses significant problems 
which need to be clarified and rectified if the transition programme set into 
motion by the current military regime is to be meaningful, relevant and 
effective in institutionalizing democratic processes, transforming the 
structure of the current Nigerian social formation, ensuring stable 
structures and securing the participation and commitment of the majority 

*An earlier version of this article was presented at the African Centre, London, 
Weekend School on the Peasantry and Democracy on December 13, 1986, The author 
gratefully acknowledges the contributions of Dr. Hubert Ekwe-Ekwe of Goldsmith’s 
College, London, Kate Sebag of IIED, London, Mr. F, Oghera and Dr. Adesina 
Sambo of the University of Lagos to this article. 

J^It is perhaps necessary to point out that Nigeria since it gained its independence in 
1960, has functioned clearly only under tw'o civilian-type, party governments, namely 
between i960 and 1966, and 1979 and 1983. At all other times, since independence, 
the Military have ruled. 

^This issue of structural spatial and social inequality has been emphasized in diffe- 
rent works such as G. Williams (ed.), Nigeria: Economy and Society, London, Rex 
Coliings, 1976; O. Nnoii (ed.), Path to Nigeria Development, Dakar, Senegal, 
Codesria Books, 1981.- and Tade Akin: Aina, "‘Class Structure and the Economic 
Development Process, Nigeria 1946-75”, Ofn, Journal of West African Studies, 
New Series, No. 29, January 1986, pp. 17-36. 


of Nigerians. It is in relation to these goals that the understanding of 
urban-rural relations in the history of political development in Nigeria 
becomes important and central. 

This is because of importance to the discussion which follows is the 
recognition of democratization as the extension and possession of the 
rights of people to define and control their collective destiny be it in 
their economic, social, cultural and political life. This, in fact, is 
perhaps the crucial point in the question of rural under development 
and backwardness in contemporary Africa. Thus, in spite of the fact, 
that rural communities in contemporary Africa have lived under 
different types of regimes ranging from the so-called highly diverse 
civilian governments to the military dictatorships, they (rural communi- 
ties), except ill very rare instances, have neither lived under real demo- 
cracies or political arrangements of their own choices. They have also 
lived as objects of policies rather than as subjects of policy with minimal 
or no real participation in the discussion, formulation, determination, 
and most times, even the implementation of the far reaching decisions 
that have affected their lives. 

Perhaps, a more significant dimension of this alienation from policy 
is that most African national formations being predominantly rural 
societies, have relied mainly (until may be recent times) on surplus 
extracted or derived from peasant agricultural or other rural- based 
production. Thus, directly or indirectly, African rural communities in 
general, and Nigeria in particular, have acted as producers of national 
wealth without in any way being the major beneficiaries. Rather, the 
development process as it has been experienced in these places has been 
made literally on the backs of the rural petty producers and labourers. 

The subject of concern of this article, urban-rural relations in the 
context of democratic transition in Nigeria, which also implies the 
marginalization and immiseration of the peasantry, is meant to high- 
light this subordination, domination, and exploitation of the rural 
communities and its implications for the achievement of real democratic 
rights. It needs to be stated though, that in the pursuit of our analysis, 
we are relying mainly on the method of political economy which 
recognizes historical, cultural and regional specificity and the centrality 
of concrete people as agents and subjects of development and analysis. 
Urban-rural relations are not simply spatial relations. They are social, 
political, economic and cultural relations embodied in a class structure 
and relations, and involved in the over all process of the under develop- 
ment of national formations and their incorporation into the World 
Capitalist System. These relations possess a history deriving from both 
traditional precolonial structures and other structures that have emerged 
with the colonization process. These have consequently defined the 
various centres of control, accumulation and domination. The effect 
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of the process mentioned above has been a contemporary strategy of 
national development which emphasized both the subordination and 
political marginalization of the rural communities. Although, this 
strategy has changed in form since colonial rule, it has not changed 
much in context. The crux of the argument is that the political under 
development of the rural areas in Nigeria was intensified and consolida- 
ted by the process’of colonial accumulation and domination which was 
‘centre-based’, i.e., with its locus in a hierarchy of centres, with the 
Metropolitan centres at the apex, and in the various urban, regional 
and national centres within the national formation. Rural under- 
development with its economic, political and cultural marginalization of 
the rural producing classes, took its familiar form from this process. 

The post-colonial administrations did not change this in any major 
way, in spite of their endless lip-service to various programmes and 
objectives of improving the lot of the rural communities. 

In reality and objectively, they could not. This is because, recruitment 
into the post-colonial administrations and structure of domination in 
Nigeria was based on a class structure which had little or no roots in 
direct production, least of all in the rural areas. Rather the social base 
of the emergent post-colonial dominant, indigenous classes were in 
commerce, the professions, services, the bureaucracy, and the armed 
forces.® Although, the last few years have seen a motion into some 
form of involvement in agriculture, this however, has been limited. It 
has been predominantly urban-based with high imports-dependence and 
extensive capitalization of inputs such as fertilizers, chemicals, pesticides, 
technology and skilled manpower. It has also been marked by increased 
activities in non-traditional indigenous areas of agricultural production 
such as poultry, dairy-farming, fish farming and feeds production. The 
implications of these developments will be further examined in this 
article. 

There exists, therefore, a structural limitation reinforced by laws, 
attitudes and values which despise the peasantry. Rural development 
seen in terms of the autonomous qualitative and quantitative trans- 
formation of the productive forces and lives of the rural communities 
to the benefit of their majority has never really existed. What existed 
has been a systematic process of rural under development. And, a 
major determinant of the structure and process of ongoing rural under 
development, is in itself the political process. If care is not taken, 
current attempts at political transition could result in the reproduction 
of a structure which does not seriously address the problem of inequa- 
lity, domination and exploitation that has characterized the lot of our 
rural communities. This in short are the main arguments we intend to 

sgee Tade Akin Aina, op. cit., 1986, pp. 23-27, 
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pursue in this article. In it, we intend to begin by tracing the broad ^ 

picture of iirban-rurai relations in the history of what can be called 
Nigeria, exajiiine the current political transition programme, extract 
what seems to be the direction of urban-rural relations within it and 
finally provide a discussion of options and prospects. 

URBAN-RURAL RELATIONS IN NIGERIA’S DEVELOPMENT 

By development here, we refer to the wider and more holistic vision 
of qualitative and quantitative beneficial transformation of a specific 
social formation. It is a holistic conception that incorporates all the 
relevant institutions and processes within the social formation such as 
politics, production, law, culture, religion, family, etc. It is in this 
sense that we attempt a broad review of urban and rural relations in 
what constitutes contemporary Nigeria. However, for ease of analysis, 
a broad periodization is used based on three major dimensions-~pre- 
colonial, colonial and post-colonial. 

Urban-rural Relations in Pre-colonial Nigeria 

What constituted Pre- colonial Nigeria was not a homogenous entity. 

It consisted of different communities and societies with differing forms 
of social, economic and political organizations. There were groups 
organized into Kingdoms with clear-cut internal hierarchy and social 
stratification such as the Bini Kingdom, the Yoruba Kingdom, the 
Fulaiii emirates and the Nupe Kingdom. There were more egalitarian 
structures based on village councils and age-grade systems with some 
hierarchy but not to the extent of the former category. One found 
these with the Igbos, Ibibios, and Yakos. At another level of social 
and political organization were groups based on such arrangements as 
segmentary lineages.'^ 

Settlement patterns also varied among these societies and communities. 

Those with less centralized political and social structures showed a 
tendency to live predominantly in dispersed village commimities with 
very few large settlements. On the other hand, the more centralized 
structures created larger settlements. The Hausa-Fulani emirates 
combined both villages with traditional towns such as Sokoto and Kano 
which served either as commercial centres, religious centres or adminis- 
trative/political centres. The Yorubas, according to observers were the 
most urbanized groups in Africa.’'* But their urbanization was quite 
distinct from that introduced by colonization. Their towns could be 
called agricultural or agrarian towns. They lived mainly in these towns 

^See Mjyer Fortes and E.E. Evans Pritchard (ed.), A/ricm PoUtiail 
Oxford, 1940: Lucy Mair, African Kingdoms, Oxford, Glarcndan Press, 1977. ’ 

5D, Olambosun, Nigeria's Neglected Rural Majority, Ibadan, 1975, 
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which served as the administrative and political headquarters of their 
Kingdoms with their farmlands in the outskirts. Their rural population 
consisted of small village-size settlements surrounding the urban centres 
and depending on them for political control, economic activity, and 
even ritual and religious leadership. 

However, these precolonial urban centres operated predominantly 
along the lines of an agrarian or precapitalist political economy. 
Although, they were marked by internal stratification and quite complex 
social and economic division of labour, they operated to a great extent, 
an articulated and integrated political economy. Politics and adminis- 
tration, kinship, religion and ideology and the definition of cultural 
rights and obligations all functioned with the economy in the 
pursuit of the dominant goals of the traditional structure — that 
of the maintenance and reproduction of existent social structures 
and relations. Occassionally, the extent social order was threatened 
by wars either through invasions, civil wars or the rebellion of 
vassal-states and people. But after these disruptions, the previous 
order was either destroyed, dominated or it survived. Whatever the 
outcome, the emergent order was often based on an integrated structure 
within which the economy, culture, society and religion were all 
internally articulated. This was so in most of pre-colonial Africa until 
the massive dislocation and disruptions that were caused by the Trans- 
Atlantic and Trans-Saharan slave trade, the wars of conquest by the 
Europeans and the Arabs, and the various internecine wars that 
characterized Africa in the 18th and 19th centuries. All of these 
disruptions provided an excuse for the so called pacification campaigns 
of the colonial wars of conquest.® The latter events finally sealed the 
trend of disruption, instability and disorder, resulting in the introduction 
of the colonial order under which a distinct pattern of urban-rural 
relations emerged. 

Urban-rural Relations in Colonial Nigeria 

Colonial rule fundamentally changed the overall structure and lives 
of the different communities and sub-national formations that now 
constitute Nigeria. It, both introduced and reinforced new political- 
administrative forms, new laws, new economic forms, new institutions 
and beliefs and new patterns of social stratification. It reorganized 
and re-directed the process of accumulation and created not only new 
towns, but also modified existing pre-colonial ones. Above all, it 
introduced new forms of urban-rural relations, that essentially worsened 
the conditions of those areas that can now be termed rural. 

The concern of colonial rule was mainly economic, in search of 
markets for raw materials, labour and finished products from Europe. 

«On. this, see for instance: Bill Freund’s, The Making of Contemporary Africa, Mac- 
millans. 1984, 
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pursue in this article. In it, we intend to begin by tracing the broad ^ 

picture of urban-rural relations in the history of what can be called 
Nigeria, examine the current political transition programme, extract 
what seems to be the direction of urban-rural relations within it and 
finally provide a discussion of options and prospects, 

URBAN-RURAL RELATfONS IN NIGERIA’S DEVELOPMENT 

By development here, we refer to the wider and more holistic vision 
of qualitative and quantitative beneficial transformation of a specific 
social formation. It is a holistic conception that incorporates all the 
relevant institutions and processes within the social formation such as 
politics, production, Jaw, culture, religion, family, etc. It is in this 
sense that we attempt a broad review of urban and rural relations in 
what constitutes contemporary Nigeria. However, for ease of analysis, 
a broad periodization is used based on three major dimensions — pre- 
colonial, colonial and post-colonial. 

Urban-rural Relations in Pre-colonial Nigeria 

What constituted Pre- colonial Nigeria was not a homogenous entity. 

It consisted of different communities and societies with differing forms 
of social, economic and political organizations. There were groups 
organized into Kingdoms with clear-cut internal hierarchy and soda! 
stratification such as the Biiii Kingdom, the Yoruba Kingdom, the 
Fulani emirates and the Nupe Kingdom. There were more egalitarian 
structures based on village councils and age-grade systems with some 
hierarchy but not to the extent of the former category. One found 
these with the Igbos, Ibibios, and Yakos. At another level of social 
and political organization were groups based on such arrangements as 
segmentary lineages.'* 

Settlement patterns also varied among these societies and communities. 

Those with less centralized political and social structures showed a 
tendency to live predominantly in dispersed village communities with 
very few large settlements. On the other hand, the more centralized 
structures created larger settlements. The Hausa-Fulani emirates 
combined both villages with traditional towns such as Sokoto and Kano 
which served either as commercial centres, religious centres or adminis- 
trative/political centres. The Yorubas, according to observers were the 
most urbanized groups in Africa.® But their urbanization was quite 
distinct from that introduced by colonization. Their towns could be 
called agricultural or agrarian towns. They lived mainly in these towns 

■‘See Moyer Fortes aad E.E. Evans Pritchard (ed.), Afncun PolitU-ai Sv.<itci>is 
Oxford, 19-10; Lucy Mair, African Kingdoms, Oxford^ Clarendan Press, 1977. 

0\‘AX\iho%xin, Nigeria's Neglected Rural Majority, IhdidsLn, 1915 , ' 
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which served as the administrative and politicai headquarters of their 
Kingdoms with their farmlands in the outskirts. Their rural population 
consisted of small village-size settlements surrounding the urban centres 
and depending on them for political control, economic activity, and 
even ritual and religious leadership. 

However, these precolonial urban centres operated predominantly 
along the lines of an agrarian or precapitalist political economy. 
Although, they were marked by internal stratification and quite complex 
social and economic division of labour, they operated to a great extent, 
an articulated and integrated political economy. Politics and adminis- 
tration, kinship, religion and ideology and the definition of cultural 
rights and obligations all functioned with the economy in the 
pursuit of the dominant goals of the traditional structure — that 
of the maintenance and reproduction of existent social structures 
and relations. Occassionally, the extent social order was threatened 
by wars either through invasions, civil wars or the rebellion of 
vassal-states and people. But after these disruptions, the previous 
order was either destroyed, dominated or it survived. Whatever the 
outcome, the emergent order was often based on an integrated structure 
within which the economy, culture, society and religion were all 
internally articulated. This was so in most of pre-colonial Africa until 
the massive dislocation and disruptions that were caused by the Trans- 
Atlantic and Trans-Saharan slave trade, the wars of conquest by the 
Europeans and the Arabs, and the various internecine wars that 
characterized Africa in the 18th and 19th centuries. AH of these 
disruptions provided an excuse for the so called pacification campaigns 
of the colonial wars of conquest.*'’ The latter events finally sealed the 
trend of disruption, instability and disorder, resulting in the introduction 
of the colonial order under which a distinct pattern of urban-rural 
relations emerged. 

Urban-rural Relations in Colonial Nigeria 

Colonial rule fundamentally changed the overall structure and lives 
of the different communities and sub-national formations that now 
constitute Nigeria. It, both introduced and reinforced new political- 
administrative forms, new laws, new economic forms, new institutions 
and beliefs and new patterns of social stratification. It reorganized 
and re-directed the process of accumulation and created not only new 
towns, but also modified existing pre-colonial ones. Above all, it 
introduced new forms of urban-rural relations, that essentially worsened 
the conditions of those areas that can now be termed rural. 

The concern of colonial rule was mainly economic, in search of 
markets for raw materials, labour and finished products from Europe. 

«On this, see for instance: Bill The Making of Conteinpomry Africa, Mac- 

millans, 1984, 


The trade with Europe, even before formal occupation had begun to 
bring certain coastal ports and settlements that were insignificant in the 
traditional order into a status of political and economic significance. 
With formal occupation, the colonial establishment of administrative 
centres, the building of railways, and ports, and the growth of cash-crop 
production for export, new towns were created where they did not exist, 
some minor traditional towns gained in importance, while some towns 
that were important in the pre-colonial era were downgraded.’ 

Home, in fact, showed how settlements prospered depending on their 
location and function in the new colonial cash crop economy. They 
grew either as entrepots, important links in the new transportation net- 
works, points of collection of agricultural produce, administrative 
centres or/ and as ports. ^ In the meantimes, old traditional towns that 
did not fit immediately into the new order such as Badagry, Sokoto and 
Ife declined. Thus a new hierarchy in the order and role of settlements 
was introduced, tied to the dynamics of the colonial political economy. 
Colonization, therefore, actively created new towns while changing the 
role of some old ones. But, by the 1930s, the process of the creations 
of new towns had stopped. The development of towns was only 
reinforced through their administrative roles, activities and laws, the 
encouragement of commerce, the building of railways and ports, and the 
provision and expansion of infrastructures and services.-’ 

The emerging pattern of colonial urban-rural relations was however 
entrenched and reflected in one major legislation that can be consider- 
ed as possessing far reaching implications for the development process 
in Nigeria. This was the Township Ordinance of 1917 which classified 
towns as first class townships, second class townships, third class town- 
ships, and native towns.’® 

Mabogunje saw the classification mainly as the basis for the provision 
of amenities and services.” Wraith and Home on the other hand have 
offered different explanations. Wraith saw the law in terms of the 

’See R.K. Home, “Urban Growth and Urban Government, Contradictions in the 
Colonial Political Economy” in G. Williams (ed.), Nigeria: Economy ami Society, Rex 
Ceilings, London, 1976. J.O.C. Onyeinelukwe, “Urbanization in a Development 
Context: Patterns, Problems and Prospects in Nigeria”, in Nigerian Economic Society, 
Urbcmiiation and Nigerian Economic Deve/op/nenr, proceedings of the 1977 Annual 
Conference of the Nigerian Economic Society. Akin L. Mayogunje, Urbanization in 
Nigeria, New York African Publishing Corporation, 1968. 

“R.K. Horae, op. cit., pp. 57-61. 
p. 58. 

i«Mabogunje, op. cit., pp. 112-16, R.K. Home op. cit., pp. 64-70; and 
R.E. Wreith, “Local Government” in 3.P. Mackintos (ed.), Nigerian Government ami 
Politics, London, 1966 have discussed the implications of this law. See also, H. 
Adeniyi, “Administrative Framework for Physical Planning in Nigeria” in P.O. Sada 
and J.S. Oguntoyinbo, Urbanization Processes and Problems in Nigeria, Ibadan. Iba- 
dan University Press, 1981. 

PMabogunje, /AW., 1968, pp. 112-1 J6. 
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failure of planning for effective municipal administration, while. 
Home believed that it reflected the orientation towards segregation 
implicit ill Liigard’s Indirect Rule system.^'^ In a recent article, Home 
has reiterated his 1976 position and shown further evidence that town 
planning in Nigeria was geared towards the attainment in physical terms 
and settlement patterns, the main ingredients of Lugard’s ideology of 
Dual Mandate and Indirect Rule, In other words, it was geared towards 
spatial segregation and separate development.'^ 

Under the 1917 legislation, the only first class township was Lagos, 
the other categories were also treated differently while the native towns 
suffered deliberate neglect, both in planning and the provision of services 
and utilities. If this was the fate of ‘native towns’, it should not be too 
hard to imagine the rate of the rural settlements, i.e., villages and 
hamlets, which did not even qualify to be classified as native towns. 
Allocation of resources for infrastructure or facilities to such settle- 
ments during the colonial period depended on economic linkage, accident 
of location or strategic (particularly military) reasons. As Olatunbosun 
has noted, rural settlements in the colonial era in comparison with the 
urban areas, were characterized by limited or non-existent, or severely 
deficient supply of basic services and utilities, such as, water, rural 
electricity, health and educational services and roads. 

Of far reaching implications for meaningful democratization was the 
fact that major political, administrative, economic and other important 
decisions and plans, were devised, debated and made in the urban 
centres. Of course, the colonial administration and her commercial 
representatives were located in these centres. So also were the most 
important and strategic indigenous groups, strata and classes. These 
were the new professionals, the emerging domestic bourgeoisies, the 
growing working class, the new middle class and the petty bourgeoisie.-®® 
The most important organs, such as, political parties, ethnic associations, 
erafts and trade guilds and associations, and trade unions were also 
urban-based. Thus, the most effective and visible vehicles of mobiliza- 
tion, particularly those involved in the anti-colonial struggles were 
urban-based and directed by urban elites and personnels. 

I Of course, the rural communities were used in these struggles. The 

literature is in fact replete with their contributions and sacrifices.’® But 
I both for the anti-colonial struggles and the elections that followed, 

i 12R.K. Home, op. cit. 

^»R.K. Home, “Town Planning, Segregation and Indirect Rule In Nigeria”, Tlnnl 
Planning Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, May 1984, pp. 165-175. 

I'^OIatunbosun, op. cit., pp. 22-26. 

i®See .T.S. Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Nationalism, Berkeley, University of 
[ ^ California Press, 1963. Also see: E.A. Ayandele, The Educated Elite in The Nigerian 
\ Society, Ibadan, Ibadan University Press; and R. Cohen, Labour and Politics in 

S Nigeria: 1945-7 1, London, Heinemann, 1975. 

i«See Coleman, op. cit., Olatunbosun, op. cit. 
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they were in the main, virtually subjects of manipulation from the urbaii” 
based political elite who utilized fear, ignorance, harrassment, local 
patrons, traditional rulers and institutions, religion and ethnic senti- 
ments and symbols to achieve their own narrow objectives of ascending 
to power. It can be denied that certain benefits trickled down at both 
collective, spatial and individual levels to the rural communities. These 
were in the form of higher incomes in the predominantly cash crop 
producing areas, some amenities and infrastructures in these areas and 
those other areas that had the benefit of political patronage or were 
strategically located in areas maximally suited for certain development 
projects such as dams, irrigation projects, training schools, etc. In a 
lot of cases, these often turn out to be enclave project sites v\/ith little or 
no backward or forward linkages with their immediate sites of location. 
The beneficiaries from the improvements or facilities in the rural areas 
were often a tiny minority and when compared with what accrues to the 
urban elites, their gains as in the proceeds of the Cocoa boom of the 
1950s often turn out to be minimal and inconsequential. 

Colonial urban-rural relation was, therefore, mainly uneven and 
unequal in its tilt towards the urban centres. It worsened the pre- 
colonial urban-rural disparity in several Nigerian communities, creating 
sharper urban-based and metropolitan- oriented accumulation and urban- 
based concentration of power, services, amenities and benefits. More 
significantly the relationship remained not only lopsided but increasingly 
disarticulated. 

Urban~rural Relations in Neo-colonial Nigeria 

Certain significant elements of the mode of accumulation, pattern of 
domestic domination, and nature of the insertion of Nigeria into the 
World Economy have led some theorists to deny a periodization which 
characterizes Nigeria as post-colonial. As recently as 1980, Peter Ekeh 
remains convinced that we still operate a Colonial Social Structure.” 
Others would prefer the term neo-colonial’ w'hich, while acknow'ledging 
constitutional decolonization recognizes concrete relations of domina- 
tion, exploitations and inferiority at the levels of the economy, domestic 
politics and culture, technology and international relations. Some such 
analyses have unequivocally located contemporary Nigeria as neo- 
colonial.^® 

The character of urban-rural relations in the neo-coloniai era took its 
form not only from the definition imposed by the colonial process but 

^^Sec Peter P, Ekeh, Colonialism and Social Structure, University of Ibadan, 

Inaugural Lecture 1980, Ibadan, 1983, pp. 2-6. 

isSce Gavin Williams, op. cit.. See also. Bade Onimode. /mpera/Awt and 
Underdevelopment in Nigeria, London, Zed Press, 1983; S. Osoba, “The Transition 
to Neo-Colonialism” in Toyin Falola, (ed.): Britain and Nigeria: Exploitation or 
Development, London, Zed Books, 1987, 
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by the modifications in the political economy and the development stra- 
tegy that emerged with the building of a neo-colonial political economy.^” 

The main development strategy prevalent in the late 1950s to the 
early 1970s emphasized capitalist development through; (i) the activities 
of foreign capital, and (/i) Capitalist development through the building 
and promotion of an indigenous capitalist class. The emphasis in the 
attainment of these dual objectives particularly in the 1950s and 1960s 
was through capital accumulation from small-holder agricultural pro- 
duction and imports-siibstitution industrialization.^** Of course, even 
before the current crisis (1978- 1 980s) that has beset the Nigerian 
economy, several observers even with within mainstream development 
economics have criticized and documented the weakness of this 
strategy Central to this strategy and a main demonstration of its 
urban bias, were the important tactics of diverting revenues and 
resources accruing from agriculture into urban- located imports-substitu- 
tion industrialization, some urban-biased welfare and services, urban- 
biased employment generation, urban-based white elephant projects 
and programmes and an urban-elite based subsidized expansion of 
incomes, economic base and consumption. What perhaps needs to be 
noted immediately is that the benefits to the urban areas accrued more 
directly to the urban elites and decision makers who through their 
location in the structure of domination were able to mobilize and direct 
resources and benefits to their collective and individual advantages. 
Equally disadvantaged as the majority of the rural communities were 
the majority of the urban poor who live in slums, shanty towns and 
squatter settlements and were also deprived of economic and political 
rights, services and infrastructures. 

According to Olatunbosun writing on the lopsided neo-colonial 
urban-rural relations, the Second National Development Plant 1970-74, 
clearly indicated this when it stated and he quotes: . the growth 

of the rural sector in Nigeria is more a process of mobilising under- 
utilised and non-utilised land and labour”, and, “ ... the role of the 
rural sector in the development process is (seen in terms of) the agricul- 
tural surplus which it generates” and which “ . . . through the fiscal 
manipulation of market boards, ... helps in financing a significant 
part of capital formation in the public sector”.”" This, definitely is a 
beast of burden role! This position was pursued clearly by the 
operators of the State apparatus of neo-colonia! Nigeria. Within this 
period, apart from the impact of the civil war on the Eastern parts of 

i”Sce S Osoba, 1987 in Toyin Falola (ed.),o/;. cit. 

='*See Tadc Akin Aina “CIa.ss Structure, ." op. cit., pp. 20-23. 

siThcse inciiide: S.P. Schatz, Nigerian Capitalism, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 3977. Also, O. Teriba and M.O. Kayode (eds.), Industrial Develop- 
ment in Nigeria., Patterns, Problems and Prospects, Ihadm, Ibadan University Press, 
1977. 

^^Olatunbosun, op. cit., 1916, p. 33. 
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the country, rural incomes declined significantly between 1963 and 
1970.^^ This decline in rural incomes of course alfected rural production 
and conditions in general, in a negative way. It was further worsened 
by the intensification of State exploitation and repression in the rural 
areas particularly during the Civil War period, 1967-70, when the nation 
was mobilized for war and levies and taxes were increased in the federal- 
controlled parts of the country. Part of the out come of this situation 
is what has been described as a Peasant uprising, the Agbekoya uprising 
in Western Nigeria which started from 1968 and was most intense 
between 1968 and 1969. It continued sporadically between 1969 and 
1975.2^ This uprising directed against agents of the local government 
and the State, the Police, some traditional rulers and the urban elite in 
Western Nigeria reflected both the resentment, capacity for autonomous 
action, and of course, the organizational weakness and vulnerability of 
strategic groups within the rural communities. Some of the peasants 
involved were eventually coerced, marginalized, and/or coopted by both 
the state and representatives of the urban political elite. While the 
action destroyed the myth of an apathetic rural society, it showed not 
only the limits of sporadic action but also the crisis of legitimation and 
hegemony that has consistently plagued the urban-based dominant 
political elite both civilian or military. 

Further deterioration in the conditions of the rural areas was experi- 
enced in the neo-colonial era, particularly with the advent of the 
petroleum oil boom from 1970. The sudden massive increase in State 
revenue from petroleum oil earnings which this occassioned contributed 
to the decline in agriculture’s share of gross domestic product (GDP) 
which fell from about one half to less than one-third. With agriculture 
ceasing to be the main revenue earner any more, the spending spree that 
characterised government's activities from 1970 to 1983, had very 
minimal direct impact on development in the rural communities. This 
is not to deny the existence and implementation of projects and pro- 
grammes, such as, building of roads, bridges, dams, schools, clinics, 
etc., and the initiation of policies ranging from ad hoc emergency 
measures to the various transplanted or imported integrated rural 
development efforts. The point is that in comparative terms, rural 
conditions rather than improve worsened and that instead of all these 
attempts constituting incentives for rural dwellers to stay in the land 
and increase their productivity the end-result was increasing outward 
migration and dwindling of agricultural productivity particularly in 
food and export crops. It is in response to the failure of these 
programmes and the lack of response from the rural communities in 

^“Olatunbosun, 0/7. ciV., 1976, p, .84, - 

^^SeeC.E. Beer and G. Williams, “The Politics of Ibadan PeasaiUiy” in Williams, 
(ed.), op. 1976, Also, C.E.F. Beer, The Politics of Peasant Croups in Western 
TTnivftrsitV Press, 1976. 
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terms of meaningful increase in agricultural productivity that concern 
has been expressed and shown by various sectors of the Domestic 
Bourgeoisie. 

This concern which was manifested clearly in the neo-colonial context 
at first during the Civil War seemed to possess a pattern in that it is 
articulated mainly during periods of economic or/and political crises. 
According to Olayide, such a concern had been expressed and acted 
upon by the Colonial regime during the emergency period of the 
World War II, the period of the Korean War and by the Gowon 
regime during the Nigeria Civil War,’’''’ The concern has mainly been, 
for self-sufficiency in food production in particular and overall increase 
in agricultural production in general, it has often entailed either the 
government taking up the leadership through campaigns and initiating 
organs to effect increased food production or through the introduction 
of a package of incentives, programmes and conditions to stimulate 
increased food production. The history of such intervention so far, 
has been a reliance on the independent rural agricultural producers, 
although recent trends since the beginning of the decades of the 1980s 
have seen a shift towards the active encouragement of developed 
capitalist enterprises (both foreign and indigenous) in direct agricultural 
production. 

The concern and campaigns referred to above have emerged again in 
more recent times. In 1976-77 during the beginning of the recession in 
the Nigerian economy, it was presented as the Operation Feed the 
Nation (OFN) programme. With the harsher manifestation of the 
current economic crisis and Nigeria’s debt problems, a similar compaign 
emerged in 1980 under the auspices of the defunct Second Republic as 
the Green Revolution, With the overthrow of that regime, the same 
problem remained and the Federal Military Government announced in 
December 1985 as part of its budget package and its economic and 
political programme, the setting up of a Directorate of Foods, Roads 
and Rural Infrastructures (DFFRI). 

Incidentally, it was within the context of the same budget speech that 
the Directorate (DFFRI) was announced, that Nigerians got the first 
indication of the impending structural adjustment programme (SAP) 
through the lifting of an 80 per cent subsidy on petroleum product. It 
was also in the same speech that the “"issue of a political programme’* 
which set into motion the current transition programme. That same 
speech also touched on the issue of social mobilisation.®® It will not be 
too far-fetched, if one therefore considers all of these elements and 

'■*®S.O, Olayide, Food and Nutrition Crisis in Nigeria, 1982, pp. 109-10. 

2®Scc Major General Ibrahim Ilabangida, “The 1986 Budget Speech” in The Collec- 
ted Speeches of the President: Major General Ibrahim Babangida, Federal Ministry 
of Information and Culture, Lagos, Nigeria, 1986. 
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issues witiiin one single holistic framework — namely that ot a regimens 
response to the crisis of Nigeria’s development. The transition pro- 
gramme along with the various institutions and programmes that have 
emerged since December 31, 1985 should, therefore, be seen in this 
light, not as the effects or desires of some benevolent political authority, 
but rather as the product of the endemic crisis of political, cultural and 
economic development which Nigeria has faced since independence, and 
the complications that an external debt problem and a foreign exchange 
shortage have added to this. This is perhaps a good point to examine 
the transition programme and its implications for urban-rural relations. 

THE TRANSITION PROGRAMME AND PROCESS 

The current transition programme is no doubt a product of, and 
reaction to the endemic political and economic crisis which has plagued 
the Nigerian nation since her independence in 1960. 

The first indication of a transition programme was given by Major 
General Ibrahim Babangida who took over from Major General Buhari 
in 1985 in his 25th Independence Anniversary Speech on October 1,1985, 
when he identified what he considered to lie at the bottom of Nigeria’s 
“past dilemma’ as . the absence of a viable political arrangement.’ 
In that speech he promised the enactment of a political programme in 
1986. Of significance for policy direction that has implications for 
urban-rural relations was the further point in that same speech in which 
he noted that; 

For too long, we have perpetrated the neglect of our rural popula- 
tions, We are now resolved to give primacy to rural development 
• In particular, we shall pursue a food policy agenda and activity 
programmes such that the present urban bias is reversed-.-'^ 

This promise was, however, concretized in the position taken in the 1986 
budget speech broadcast on December 31, 1985. 

The first step in the political programme was the launching of a debate 
on Nigeria’s future polity through the inauguration of a Political Bureau 
in January 1986. This agency was not simply to serve the national 
debate, but also to provide an objective and indepth critique of Nigeria’s 
past political experience and to provide a blueprint of a new political 
mode for the country The Bureau submitted its report on March 27, 
1987 and there was a Government White Paper in May 1987. This 

-’Major General Ibrahim Babangida, “Silver Jubilee Address”, October i, J985, in 
Collected Speeches, op. cit., 19^6, p. 15. 

-nVIajor General Babangida, “Political Bureau Inaugurated”, January 13, 3 986 in 
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provided government’s views on the Bureau’s wide-ranging recommenda- 
tions. It accepted and noted some and rejected others, particularly 
those with an explicit socialist orientation. Also, the White Paper struck 
a compromise between the minority and majority views on the Transition 
Programme and came out with one which takes full cognisance of 
government position and commitment. This 19-phase programme is 
given in Table 1. 

As can be seen from the Table, the time-table is really a five year 
political-economic transition programme. It seems aimed at rectifying 
and resolving some of the intractable political and development 
problems of Nigeria, such as, the issues of population census, social 
mobilization of the citizenry, revenue allocation and local government — 
level political participation. Also, central in its programme is the 
Monetarist economic strategy of a Structural Adjustment Programme 
(SAP) that is the core of the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund’s definition of recovery from the World Economic Crisis. 

But perhaps of interest here is the implicit assumption and intention 
to adjust the social base of Nigerian political activity and operations to 
a more grassroots level through the focus on local governments. In the 
time-table, local government elections take on great importance, 
featuring thrice and constituting a primary and central phase of political 
representation and activity. Implicit in the elevation of the role of 
local governments is the intention of turning the rural areas into an 
important locus of political activity, mobilization and representation. 

It is the equivalent of this strategy in the Transition Programme that 
the institution and activities of the Directorate of Foods, Roads and 
Rural Infrastructures (DFFRI) are meant to ensure in terms of the 
development process. In other words, it is a development agency in the 
context of the transition programme. 

THE DIRECTORATE OF FOOD, ROADS AND RURAL 
INFRASTRUCTURES (DFFRI) 

The Directorate was inaugurated on February 7, 1986 with the overall 
objective of transforming rural Nigeria and improving the lot of the 
peasants. Initially, the emphasis was laid on rural roads to open up 
rural areas and boost food production. But since then, the Directorate 
has formulated a three-point objectives of Rural Development as 
follows : 

{a) To improve the quality of life and standard of living of the 
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Table 1 SHOWING TIME-TABLE FOR THE POLITICAL TRANSITION 
PROGRAMME IN NIGERIA 

3rd Quarter 19S7 

Establishment of the Directorate of Social Mobilization 
Establishment of a National Electoral Commission 
Establishment of a Constitution Drafting Committee 

4th Quarter 1987 

Elections into the Local Governments on Non-Party Basis. 

1st Quarter 1988 

Establishment of National Population Commission 
Establishment of Code of Conduct Bureau 
Establishment of Code of Conduct Tribunal 
Establishment of Constituent Assembly 
Inauguration of National Revenue Commission 
2nd Quarter 1988 

Termination of Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) 

3rd Quarter 1988 

Consolidation of gains of Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) 

4th Quarter 1988 

Consolidation of gains of Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP’ 

1st Quarter 1989 

Promulgation of a New Constitution 
Release of New Fiscal Arrangements 
2nd Quarter 1989 

Lift of ban on Party Politics 

3rd Quarter 1989 

Announcement of two recognised and regi.stered Political Parties 
4th Quarter 1989 

Election into Local Government on Political Party Basis 
1st and 2nd Quarters 1990 

Election into State Legislatures and State Executives 
3rd Quarter 1990 

Convening of State Legislatures 
4th Quarter 1990 

Swearing in of State Executives 
1st Quarter 199l~~-Cmsiis 
2nd Quarter fPP /—Census 
3rd Quarter /9P/— Census 
4th Quarter 1991 

Local Government Elections 
1st and 2nd Quarters 1992 

Election into Federal Legislatures and convening of National Assembly 
3rd and 4th Quarters 1992 

Presidential Election, Swearing in of New President and final disengagement b, 
the Armed Forces 

Source: Federal Republic of Nigeria, Government’s~viiews and ComnlenTs on kHl- 

Political Bureau, 1987, p, 78. 
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majority of the people in the rural areas, for example: 

1. By substantially improving the quality, value and nutritional 
balance of their food intake. 

2. By raising the quality of rural housing, as well as of the 
general living and working environment in the rural areas. 

3. By improving the health conditions of the rural people. 

4. By creating greater opportunities for human development 
and employment, particularly self-employment and consequ- 
ently enhancing rural income levels. 

5. By making it possible to have a progressively wider range 
and variety of goods and services to be produced and 
consumed by the rural people themselves as well as for 
exchange. 


ib) To use the enormous resources of the rural areas to lay a solid 
foundation for the security, socio-cultural, political and economic 
growth and development of the nation by linking the growth and 
development activities of the rural areas to those of the Local 
Government Areas, the States and the Nation. 

(c) To make rural areas more productive and less vulnerable to 
natural hazards, poverty and exploitation, and to give them a 
mutually beneficial linkage with other parts of the national 
economy'^ 

(d) To ensure a deeply routed and self-sustaining development process 
based on effectively mobilised mass participation, starting from 
the grassroots and encompasing the entire nation. 

These are verv laudable if quite broad objectives and try as the 
Directorate might, are bound to cost some money, considering the 
extent of Nigeria’s rural areas. For this reason, DFFRI was given a 
vote of N433 million in 1986, although it actually received N300,59i, 
533.00 while in 1987 it received N500 million and in 1988 another N500 
million''^ Still as an element of the operations that will encompass the 
objectives stated above, the Directorate’s programmes include: 
(a) Organization and Mobilisation; (b) Food and Agriculture; (c) Rural 
Housing; (d) Rural Health; (e) Education and Manpower Develop- 
ment; (/) Rural Industrialisation; (g) Rural Technology Develop- 

sa“Directorate of Foods, Roads, and Rural Infrastructures (DFFRI)— Faciiitors” in 
G'ui/r/ Strides, Vol. 1, October, 1987, VBO, International Limited, Lagos, Nigeria, 
pp. 440-445. 

»^*‘DFFRI — Facts and Fiction”, Newswatch Magazine, March 28, .1988, p. 15. 
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irent and Promotion; {h) Rural Infrastructures Development; (0 Grass- 
roots Sports Development and Promotion; {j) Socio-ciilliiral and 
Recreational Activities Development and Promotion; (/c) Grassroots, 
Political Development, Community and Social Mobilisation; and 
(/) Performance Monitoring and Evaluation. However, for the 
Directorate, all of these can be classified into three major areas, namely, 
Organisation and Mobilisation, the provision of infrastructures, and the 
participation of the communities in productive activities.”’ 

There has been, however, some scepticism and criticisms of the 
Directorate’s activities and effectiveness. Some of these have centred 
on the durability and effectiveness of its projects, such as roads, 
boreholes, etc. Others are concerned with the fact that the Directorate’s 
activities are not felt in several rural areas and communities. DFFRl’s 
projects and efforts they claimed have not penetrated several identifiable 
local government areas. Other criticisms have included reference to a 
lack of awareness of ecological and environmental implications in their 
programmes and projects. The Directorate has built rural feeder roads 
without attendant drainages and, thus, paved the way for a worsening 
of the erosion situation. There have been other unintended ecological 
implications which are the result of the fact that environmental issues 
are not central in the programme planning and implementation. 

However, all these criticisms need not remove the fact of the novelty 
and far-reaching orientation embodied in the programmes and institution 
of the Directorate. First, it needs to be noted that part of the 
mobilization efforts include a goal of autonomy and self development. 
Rural education (not just formal education), institution-building, and 
self-help in the construction and maintenance of infrastructmes, have 
all been mentioned as important elements in their programmes. There 
is also the fact of, perhaps the first in Nigerian history, of transferring 
and reorientating resources from the urban areas to the rural areas. 
(This is done through diverting part of revenue from the withdrawal of 
petroleum subsidies to its programmes). Also the Directorate’s personnel 
seem committed, genuine and enthusiastic about their goals and have 
for instance initiated several discussions on options and alternatives on 
how to tap, reward and protect the long-neglected energies of the rural 
areas. 

But good intentions, knowledge, and genuine commitment are not 
enough! Fears need be expressed. And again, this is that tle.sign, 
implementation and decision on these objectives and programmes arc 
from urban-based elites, scholars, administrators and technocrats, 
whose concern, no matter how genuine and patriotic is based on a 
conception of development, distinct and perhaps incommunicable (or 

op. cit.f p. 435 . 
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not yet communicated) to the ultimate rural producer and dweller. In 
attaining these goals and objectives, these policy makers might be 
tempted to sacrifice the peasantry at the alter of this development 
process as has been done elsewhere in the world, where the “push 
towards development” has involved forced massive rural social and 
spatial reorganization. That is, in the design of programmes and 
projects and the evaluation of costs and output, ordinary rural people 
might be forgotten and lost. 

The costs of this in upheavals and dislocations are bound to be 
tremendous and it is unlikely whether it will succeed in transforming or 
incorporating the rural poor. (Note the rural poor, not the rural areas!). 
In our view, the problems faced here is the central element of the 
peasant question in Neo-Colonial Africa. The African governing classes 
have a problem with their rural producer: the predominant mode of 
accumulation through peasant agriculture depends on them in several 
cases, yet this very mode through its various limitations makes it 
impossible for the effective and rapid development of productive forces 
and social relations that either incorporates the small-scale rural 
producer, makes her irrelevant or transforms her. The capacity to do 
any of these depends on a politics and a political structure which seem 
not to have taken root in any sub-Saharan African nation. It is, there- 
fore, often lesolved through repression and coercion which again 
contain very obvious temporal and socio-cultural limits, particularly, in 
the context of endemic economic crises, unstable polities and blocked 
transition. The current attempts which involves the useofDFFRI, 
represent perhaps, the perception and vision of a faction of the Nigerian 
elite in over coming the obstacles mentioned above. The question is 
not whether they will succeed or fail but rather whether other options 
exist. 

OPTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

It needs to be noted that the choice of policy options involves political 
decisions determined by the structure of power relations and the 
configuration of social forces. Options are never neutral, the result of 
considered and balanced academic reflection only. They are the products 
of structural limitations and the amount of space permitted by political- 
economic structures and forces. No matter how analytically rational 
they might be, they are in the end determined by effective struggles 
between concrete groups with differing vested interests. The implication 
of this is that in order to ensure a development strategy and orientation 
that will tackle the problem of rural under development at its root and 
also extend democracy to the majority of rural dwellers, there must be 
significant political changes. 
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This is not only in the politics of the society itself, but also in the 

very organization of politics, society and the economy. It requiip a 
reorientation of the economy from the neo-colonialist, metropolitan, 
urban-based orientation to one of the inward-looking, self-reliant 
political economy. This very reorientation also demands the internal 
re-organization of the society itself towards a more egalitarian people- 
oriented, self-integrated, internally-based production strategy. All these 
require the emergence of a new kind of leadership with objectives, 
ideology, and strategies that are fundamentally diflerent fiom cm rent 
ones. The emergence of such leadership cannot be generalized. This 
is dependent on the specific history, culture, politics, economy, and 
international role of the country involved in such a transition. It 
definitely will not be an easy thing and will be a matter ot intense and 
protracted struggle against established vested interests. But its necessity 
for the resolution of the rural poverty question and the crisis of national 
development cannot be denied. This is because both issues are closely 
intertwined. Meaningful and relevant development involves not only 
the development of national productive forces but also the liberation of 
the majority of people from poverty, hunger, want, and degradation. 
It also involves the extension or conquest of democratic rights in the 
ownership and production of productive wealth and relevant consump- 
tion, But these cannot be attained without the support and active 
participation of the majority of the population. Such support pre- 
supposes a process of massive mobilization and political education. In 
the context of contemporary Nigerian development, massive coercion 
and repression cannot achieve this kind of support and invi>lvenK-.nl. 
And, in fact, the Nigerian state, like the states in most African nutit>n.s, 
even if it has functionaries with the will, does not possess either the 
capacity or the technology for such sustained actiim. So, it is tlic 
voluntary or acquired support of the people that is required. Gaining 
this requires mobilization and education by people-oriented parties 
which must be backed with concrete results and achievements in the 
areas of organization, action and decision-making. Trust between the 
new leaders and the predominantly rural-based masses is also es^-ential. 
For it is this that will ensure committed support. But, this must be 
won on the basis of programmes and policies that shinv that the 
interests of the rural majorities are paramount and that the leadership 
has confidence in them and respect for their persons, knowledge, and 
experience. Such confidence and respect from the leadership will 
involve learning from the masses and their consequent empowerment in 
terms of conception of programmes, definition of objectives, choice nf 
strategies and techniques and ultimate implementations. It is the 
pursuit of such a rural mass-based option, that will constitute the 
beginning of the bridging of the social, political and spatial gaps between 
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town and country. This will re-establish linkages between them as 
habitats of the people of the national formations and different but equal 
and complementary parts of a national productive whole working 
towards the fulfilment of the overall needs of all its constituents. But, 
such an option is the most difficult of the available strategies. It will 
be strongly resisted not only by the urban vested-interests but even by 
some of the rural masses who might not understand it. It is, therefore, 
essentially an act of social and economic transformation not adjust- 
ment. 


Urban Government System in Nepal 


BALLABH PRASAD ACHARYA 


N epal has a widely dispersed settlements system which has deve- 
loped in response to its physical setting and economic require- 
ments. The settlements system has only recently begun to experience 
rapid growth. Although, the capital city of Kathmandu still dominates 
the urban scene, the city’s population was only 2,35,160 inhabitants in 
1981. The Greater Kathmandu area, comprising Kathmandu and 
Lalitpur, had only about 3,15,000 inhabitants in 1981. Therefore, in 
comparison to the generally conceived population threshold of one 
million for a city to be called a metropolitan one, Nepal has none so 
far, but the Greater Kathmandu area has often been referred to as a 
metropolitan area. ^ This study is based on the general situation of 
urban government system in Nepal, and as such, only the broad picture 
concerning information on various aspects of urban local government, 
such as, administrative structure, finance, planning, public participation, 
and general trends in services delivery, is presented. A concluding 
section summarizes the main thrust of the article. 

TRENDS IN URBAN GROWTH 

In the Nepalese context, it is rather difficult to define an urban centre. 
In Nepal, a settlement or a group of settlements, having a populativm of 
2,000 or more may be termed as a Village Panchayat^ and over 9.000, a 
Town or a (NP). Therefore, in this .study, large aiid 

small villages with recognized Village Panchayats have been treated us 
rural areas, while towns and cities with recogni/icd Town Panchayats 
have been considered as urban areas. For internationai compari't)?!. a 
Town Panchayat is a municipality. The urbanization level in tha' 
increased from 2.90 per cent in 1952/54 to 6.38 per cent in 1981, a.nd to 
7.16 per cent in 1983 with 29 centres (20 in the Terai, nine in the 
hills and none in the mountains) having a combined population i>f' 
1,052,000 (Fig. i). The population of NPs grew three times fast as 

^National Planning Commission, P/a« I970>75^ His Majest} Govern of 
Mp.riaL Kathmandu, 1972, p. 289, 
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the national average of 2,66 per cent during the 1971-81 period. High 
level of rural to urban migration, annexation of rural areas to the urban 
areas, and designation of new urban areas have been the main reasons 
of the growing urban population. Recent projections based on current 
trend suggest that with a base urban population of 1.36 million (8.2 per 
cent ofthenational total) in 1985, the population in the existing NPs 
will increase by 5,85,000 and 2,633,000 persons respectively between 
1985-90 and 1985-2000 which would put the urbanization level at 13.8 
per cent in 2001P Housing this growing urban population and improv- 
ing the conditions of the existing ones has become a challenge for the 
country. The rapid growth of urban settlements has caused considerable 
stress on the existing infrastructure and service systems and increased 
the housing problems. Urban services like water supply and health, 
sanitation, drainage, solid waste disposal, etc., are already inadequate 
in most settlements and this crucial situation calls for the growth in 
management skill in urban development to handle future problems.'’ At 
the moment, there is general weakness of the NPs to address their own 
urban service requirements. 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


With an area of 1,47,000 sq km, the Kingdom of Nepal had a popula- 
tion of 15.02 million in 1981 (estimated 16.3 million in 1984). The 
country is subdivided into more than 4,000 communities that are 
governed by a Panchayat. The structure of the Panchayat system is made 
up of three tiers— Village or Town Panchayats at the lowest level, the 
District Panchayat, and the Rastriya Panchayat (National Panchayat) 
(Fig. 2). All these consist of elected representatives of the people. The 
Town and Village Panchayats form the base of the Panchayat Structure, 
and are the executive bodies of the Town and Village Assemblies respec- 
tively, whereas the Rastriya Panchayat, the apex of the Panchayat 
Pyramid, is a unicameral legislature. 


Rastriya Panchayat (Unicameral Legislative Body) 

75 District Panchayats 

■ i 

29 Town Panchayats 4022 Village Panchayats 

Source : B.K.C. Ram, Facts (Second Edition), Departn.CiU of 

Information, HMG of Nepal, 1984, p. 10. 

Fig. 2 THE THREE-TIER SYSTEM 


=PADCO, Nepal Urban Development Assessment, US AID, Washington, i tC, 19K4, 
pp. 26-27 and 44. ’ ’ ’ 

HbUL, pp. 44-45. 
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Politically and from an administrative point of view, the country Is 
divided into 14 zones and 75 districts. In 1970, the country was broadly 
divided into four development regions, and since 1982, there have been 
five development regions in the country. Despite Village and Town 
Panchayats being the grassroot units of general administration, the 
basic unit of administration as such starts from the district level. The 
district administration is headed by the Chief District Officer (CDO), 
who works under the general guidance and supervision of the zonal 
administration. The CDO exercises the law and order functions helping 
to create positive atmosphere for easing development works. The Local 
Development Officer, attached to the District Panchayat, is primarily 
responsible for the overall coordination and implementation of develop- 
ment activities in the district. Each of the 14 zones has a zonal com- 
missioner whose office generally exercises supervisory functions over 
the district administration. The District Administration Plan ensures an 
integrated administrative structure; the former independent field offices 
of various ministries now form the integral units of district administra- 
tion. The general administrative organization of Nepal is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Link Between Local and Central Governments 

The parental organization of the local governments (NPs and Village 
Panchayats) is the Ministry of Panchayat and Local Development 
(MPLD). The MPLD has the legal, political, and institutional linkages 
with both these types of local governments. Legally, it is this ministry 
which can supervise, guide, direct and control both Village and Town 
Panchayats, and as such, it can foster close relationship between these 
institutions in the process of urban development. In addition, His 
Majesty’s Government (HMG) of Nepal has a superior power to dis- 
solve any NP or Town Assembly, and can also suspend or remove any 
member of these bodies . 

The Nagar Panchayat 

The Nagar Panchayat is divided into a number of wards (9 to 33), 
which constitute the lowest level in the urban local government system 
in Nepal. Each ward has its elected chairperson and four members who 
constitute the ward committee. The five major types of functions identi- 
fied for the ward committee are related to maintenance and repairs, 
services, planning, record keeping, and policing. 

Members of all ward committees and their chairpersons form the 
Town Assembly. Its functions are to approve the annual budgets of the 
NP, its plan s and programmes as well as to review the progress. It also 
frames by laws for the NP, and in general, it exercises supervisory 
authority regarding the development of the town. The executive com- 
mittee of the Town Assembly consisting of the chairperson, vice-chair- 
person and the chairpersons of the ward committees is called the Town 
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Panchayat. The chairpersons of the class and professional organizations 
in the town are also ex officio members of the NF. 

Powers of Nagar Panchayat 

The municipality of the Town Panchayat derives its power from the 
Town Panchayat Act, 1962/ It has to perform an array of obligatory 
and optional functions which are similar to that of the ward’s function 
but are far greater in scope of coverage. Its main duty is to work 
towards the general welfare of the people and to undertake development 
works. Thus, it works to provide infrastructure and essential services 
like water supply, health and educational facilities, drainage and sewer- 
age, road network, etc., to keep a record of vital statistics, settle 
disputes of local nature, issue building permits and prepare periodic 
plans for orderly town development. The Decentralization Act, 1982 
enables the local panchayats to take active participation in the decision- 
making process, and they are empowered for plan preparation, resources 
collection and allocation, plan supervision, implementation and evalua- 
tion of the local level development works to be done under the District 
Development Plan." 

Structural Division of Urban Local Government 

Structurally, the urban local government is separated into two wings, 
the political (represented by various committees) and the administrative 
(represented by various units). These sub-entities are functionally linked. 
The NP is functionally divided into two major wings, elective and 
administrative. The chairperson of the NP, the Pradhan Pancha (PP or 
the mayor) has to play an influential role in the multi-dimensional 
affairs of the NP. The NP in Nepal can be paralleled with the system of 
strong mayor in the Mayor-Council type of local government. The 
administrative wing of the NP is headed by a Chief Executive OiaScer 
(CEO) who is appointed by the government. Under him there are several 
sections each manned by personnel employed by the NP. The PP 
(mayor), in the capacity of the chief of the elected wing, is supposed to 
make decisions over the policy matters of NP in consultation with his 
political colleagues, while the CEO, being the head of the administra- 
tion, is supposed to implement such decisions. However, because of 
their imbalanced mutual relationship, which is usually present in most 
municipalities, this principle has become merely an ideal statement 
without realistic approach/’ 

Majesty Government of Nepal, “Village Panchayat Act, 1962”, in Collection 
of Nepalese Laws, Part 2, (in Nepali), Ministry of Law and Justice, Kathmandu, 
Legal Books Management Committee, 1983, pp. 6-42. 

•'■‘Flis Majesty Government of Nepal, “Decentralization Act, 1982”, in Collection of 
Nepalese Laws, Part 2, 1983, Ibid., pp, 198-215, (in Nepali), Kathmandu, Legal 
Books Management Committee, Ministry of Law and Justice. 

«LCTRC, “Urban Development Through Nagar. Panchayat”, Unpublished report, 
Kathmandu, Language, Culture, Training and Research Centre, GTZ-Bhaktapur 
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FINANCE 

The major sources of revenue/income for NP can be broadly classified 
as locally raised revenue and non-local revenue. The followings consti- 
tute the funds of NP: revenue, fee and tariff collected according to the 
Town Panchayat Act;’ earnings from NP property; amount raised by 
way of tender awards; and donation or grants obtained through the 
government or other individuals and institutions. The NP can collect 
revenue, fee, tariff, etc., on the following items: all houses and shops; 
business and professional enterprises; education tax and vehicle tax; 
octroi tax for goods passing through NP areas; fee in schools other than 
those in free and compulsory primary schools; building permits and 
valuation of any property, tariff on public utilities like water and electri- 
city; and fee on temporary shops erected on the occasion of religious 
festivals and fairs. With the approval of the government, a NP can also 
collect the '^Panchayat Development and Land Tax” (equivalent to pro- 
perty tax) for the purpose of spending on approved projects, as per the 
provisions of the Decentralization Act, 1982. The NP can also raise 
some loans to finance developmental works.** 

In general, the towns in the Terai have a better financial position than 
the towns in the hills. However, the NPs have relied heavily on indirect 
taxes rather than on direct taxes this may have serious equity implica- 
tions. Grants from the Central Government constitute a bulk of total 
revenue for most urban governments. For example, it varied from eight 
to 46 per cent in Bhairahawa (1980-83), about 50 per cent in Banepa 
(1982), and from nine to 39 per cent in Tansen (IPSO-SS).** For most 
NPs, the octroi tax is a major source of revenue. Its share in the total 
revenue varied from 46 to 74 per cent in Bhairahawa (1980*83), to 63 
per cent in Bhaktapur (1983), while its share in the locally levied 
revenue was as high as 89 per cent in Banepa (1982), Vehicle and 
commerical taxes constituted between 10 and 15 per cent of the total 
revenue. The rental income from NP property is insignificant. In Nepal, 
urban property taxes are not administered by the NPs; they are directly 
handled by the Department of Tax under the Ministry of Finance. Even 
the provision to levy the '^Panchayat Development and Land Tax” is 
usually confined only to rural local governments. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that most of the urban local 
governments have a weak resource base, they depend heavily on Central 
Government grants, and local revenue generation capacity is extremely 

^His Majesty Government of Nepal, “Town Panchayat Act, 1562”, in Colleciion o f 
Nepalese Laws, PuU 2, 19S3, (in Nepali), op. cit, pp. 82-111. 

®His Majesty Government of Nepal, “Decentalization Act, 1982”, op. c//., pp. J98- 
215. 

®LCTRC, op. cit., pp. 77-80, 
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limited. The absolute size of the total annual revenue is also very low. 
For example, it was between S 14,000 and 65,000 in Bhaktapur (49,000 
inhabitants), S 83,600 in Banepa (15,000 inhabitants), between $ 72,8000 
and $ 1,32,600 in Tansen (13,000 inhabitants), and between I 1,66,500 
and S 3,65,300 in Bhairahawa (31,000 inhabitants) during the 1980-83 
period. 

The major problems on financial matters have been: (z) plans are 
made on a preliminary assumed budget, but the actual budget received 
is usually always lower and arrives late; (//) inability to exploit the loan 
raising capacity due to limited opportunity as well as due to bureaucra- 
tic process; (Hi) the ceiling on all fees, rates and tariffs to be charged by 
NP are specified by the government, and the government can also reduce 
any charges imposed by NP or ask it not to collect any charges in 
specific items in the general public interest; (iv) the wards are allocated 
equal amount of central grants irrespective of the population size or the 
approved NP plans in a ward; and (v) the grants by the Central Govern- 
ment for allocation to various towns are made on ad hoc basis rather 
than on scientific basis of the towns’ size or population or the stage of 
development. With low revenue base, uncertainties in the central grants, 
and handling of some of the infrastructural works by the para-statal 
agencies, (e.g., electricity and water supply), the capacity of the NPs to 
deliver an array of urban services is rather weak. The overall situation 
is the usual inadequacy of all essential physical, social, and recreational 
services and amenities in almost all towns of the country. 

PLANNING 

The Decentralization Act of 1982’® and the 1984 Rules’’ provide far 
more autonomy to both the District Panchayat and Town/Village 
Panchayat in the planning and implementation of their annual projects. 
The ‘Decentralization Policy’ not only affects the NP, but also each 
ward is involved in the planning process. 

The Planning Process 

In the formulation of the Town Development Plan, each NP will need 
to formulate a long-term periodic plan for the development of its town 
area. Based on this long-term periodic plan, it will need to formulate 
its annual plan for the following fiscal year. This annual plan should 
incorporate all the plans of each ward for which committees could be 
established. The NP can constitute a Town Development Plan Formula- 

i“His Majesty Government of Nepal, Decentralisation Act 1982, op, ci(. 

1 'His Majesty Government of Nepal, “Decentralization . Rules, 1984”, Nepal 
Gazette {Supplement 26(a)], part 34, dated September 2, 3984, (in Nepali), 
Kathmandu, Ministry of Panchayat and Local Development. 
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tion Committee under the chairpersonship of the mayor (the PP), which 
can also include social workers and professional experts from concerned 
subjects from private or government organizations. This Committee can 
form sub-committees, if needed. A times schedule has been laid out in 
the Decentralization Rules, 1984 for the ward to present its ward level 
plans which will have to be vetted sectorially through the CEO. After all 
other sectorially planned projects are included, it is re-suhmitted to the 
Committee, and then Draft Plan is prepared. This Draft Plan will be put 
up to the NP and approved or amended and put up to the Town 
Assembly, and after final approval, sent for inclusion to the District 
Panchayat Plan. Copies of the Plan are also sent directly to the MPLD, 
National Planning Commission (NPC), and also to the Town Plan 
Central Coordination Committee. 

Major Planning Problems 

The followings can be identified as the major problems as far as the 
planning aspects of the local governments are concerned ; 

1. Lack of clear-cut definition of urban area gives rise to a number 
of planning problems, such as: (/) jurisdictional problems, /.e., 
the development outside the municipal boundary is diflScult to 
regulate; [ii) with under-bounded urban areas, its revenue base 
shrinks; and {Hi) it burdens the urban government for providing 
and maintaining urban infrastructure in the peripheral areas. 

2. Although, the Seventh Plan (1985-90) has a chapter on Housing 
and Urbanization Policy,^- it is in the sketch form only, with the 
result that there is no clear “National Urbanization Policy” as 
such. Therefore, the role and function of a town in the hierarchy 
of urban system in the country has remained undefined. 

3. There are a number of sectoral agencies functioning in urban 
areas whose capital improvement programms have not been able 
to be effectively coordinated and synchronized at the local level. 

4. The NPs have acute shortage of technical manpower and finance 
to formulate plans and implement them. 

5. The institutional base of planning has been largely insufficient, 
and the conflicting provisions in many legal documents have given 
rise to a number of uncertainties and overlapping roles and 
functions among various agencies. Although the Department of 
Housing, Building and Physical Planning prepares physical deve- 
lopment plans for urban local governments (because of lack of 
expertise and resources with the municipalities), this practice 
comes in serious conflicts with the provisions of the Town 

i^Nationai I lannii g Commission. The Seventh Fkni 1985-90, Kufhnuindu, His 
Majesty Government of Nepal, 1985, pp. 207-2] 0. 
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Panchayai Act of 1962, the Decentralization Act of 1962, and 
the Town Development Committee Act of 1963/^ which vest the 
planning powers either on the local government or on a commit- 
tee constituted by the Central Government.^^ 

6. There is insuflacient citizen’s participation in the planning process, 
and often the vested political interests of local leaders distort a 
plan and make it less technically sound. 

7. Due to the strong linkages of the Village Panchayats with the 
District Panchayat in the planning process, quite often the plan- 
ning efforts of the NPs have been cornered in favour in Village 
Panchayats P 


PARTICIPATORY PATTERNS 

Each of the ward committee members is directly elected by the eligible 
voters of the ward. The mayor and vice-mayor of the Town Panchayat 
are likewise directly elected by the local residents on the basis of adult 
franchise. The tenure of the members of the Ward Committee, Town 
Assembly, and that of the Town Panchayat is of five years. Although, 
there are a few exofficio voting members in a NP, and some other 
officials and/or local people nominated for a specific period of time, the 
local urban government in Nepal is largely an elective one with a strong 
mayor type of system. 

HMG’s policy during the past few years has been to mobilize local 
resources and involve people in the development process. This is reflect- 
ed in the planning documents, the Decentralization Act, 1982, and the 
1984 Rules, which put great emphasis on people’s participation. The 
1984 Rules ask the ward committees to work with the ward people in 
identifying appropriate projects, and then to forward these to the NP 
for approval. There may be three types of ward level projects. 

The first category of projects and their selection are those demanded 
by the people. The formation of appropriate user groups and the 
mobilization of support for the project from the people and other 
agencies is the first major project selection criterion for the ward level 
projects. The next category of projects are the basic functional type 
(primarily of a maintenance nature), and the third category of projects 

Majesty Government of Nepal, “Town Development Committee Act, 1963”, 
in Regmi Research Pvt. Ltd., “Town Planning and Regional Development”, Nepal, 
MisceHancoiis Series, Vol. 10/79, cyclostyled copy, Kathmandu: Regmi Research 
(Pvl.) Ltd., 1979, pp. 1-4. 

i‘B.P. Acharya, "New Planning Wine in Old Legal Betties? Institutional Set-up 
and Legal Resources of the Development of the Regional Centres in Nepal,” 
unpublished M.Sc. Thesis, Bangakok, Asian Institute of Technology, 1985, pp. 197- 

198 . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■■ 
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contact the common people for obtaining public objections/iiiggestion 

"eparation of such plans, or to hearing of the appeals in case 

somebody is injuriously affected by the plan provisions. 

Ineeneral people’s contact with (he municipal authorities or the 
comtcl lors ha! been on personal and family relations. It is unusual for 
rreopTe toformagroupand lodge a joint petition about the m- 
appropriateness of the services delivered by a Town Panchayat. In a few 
o!casions, the people have been mobilized by the Panchayats or class 
organizations to show support for achieving some political gams, e.g.. 
Participation in a Pancha Rally. This being the situation, the autono- 
mous public participation is a rare phenomenon in Nepal. The people are 
also mostly ignorant of the activities of the urban governments bemuse 
Z municipalities as such do not usually make eftorts to disseminate the 
relevant information for the public knowledge. The Panchayat being a 
WtPLs system’, political parties are officially non-ex.sten with the 
result that this type of channel open for popular participation, as is 
available in other democratic countries, such as India is not available 
in Nepal. Voluntary associations or even professional associations are 
not very active in Nepal. However, some of the interest groups, such as 
the businessmen, the contractors, the real estate developers, and the 
elites (upper-middle and rich classes), often have both tormal as well as 
informal access in the decision-making process. 

general trends in services delivery 

Following the establishment of a democratic set-up after the collapse 
oftheRana regime in 1951, Nepal embarked upon planned P^f " 
development with the launching of the First Five-Year Plan (19 p6-61) 

The first three plans were geared mostly to establishing mfraslructural 
framework in sectors, such as transport, communication and power, on 
which to base further development efforts on other sectors. Although 
transport and communication were accorded top priority in the formula- 
tion of the Fourth Plan (1970-75), the agriculture and the industry 
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sectors soon received concentrated attention with the result that in the 
Fifth, Sixth and the Seventh (1985-90) Plans, the agriculture sector was 
given the top most priority. This is well justified because the country is 
heavily dependent on agriculture in which almost 94 per cent of the 
active population are engaged in producing about 60 per cent of the 
gross domestic product.^® 


Agencies Delivering the Services 

As far as urban areas are concerned, in the recent past, greater atten- 
tion have been put on the following service sectors; education, drinking 
water, roads, health, and electricity supply. However, except for primary 
education, some minor road net- work and water supply in a few towns, 
almost all of these services are provided by either the line agencies or 
public utility undertakings. To cite one example, in the Seventh Plan, 
all urban roads development in the Kathmandu Valley has been included 
under the central level project,” making it the direct responsibility of 
the Central Government with only minor role for the local urban 
governments in the Valley. The electricity supply and the health facili- 
ties have not been so far undertaken by the NPs, and except for a few 
places, the urban water supply is handled by the Water Supply and 
Sewerage Corporation. With the exception of the Kathmandu Valley, 
organized sewerage system is non-existent in other urban centers 
of the country. Urban residents and business establishments make 
their own arrangements for the treatment and/or disposal of the night 
soil. 

Major Problems in the Service Delivery 

111 most of these sectors, the achievements have far lagged behind the 
targets. The three most common problems observed during the Sixth 
Plan period were: (0 jack of sufficient manpower; (//) lack of financial 
resources; and (Hi) lack of equipment appliances and construction 
material resources, and the problems in transporting them in remote 
areas.^^ It has also been observed that the provision of the services tend 
to follow the residential locations of the elite and the influential groups 
(such as, the present and the ex-ministers, politicians, and higher civil 
servants), especially in the capital and other large urban centers. The 
lack of inter-sectoral coordination and confusion on the specific roles of 
various agencies participating in the urban development works, has 
inhibited an efficient use of scarce manpower and material resources for 
the delivery of an array of urban services. For example, the same 

J®B.K.C. Ram, Facts About Nepal, (Second Edition), Department of Information, 
His Majesty Government of Nepal, Kathmandu, 1984, pp. 75-76. 

I’National Planning Commission, TAe 5'evenrA P/an, n/?, c/7. 

^HbuL, p. 804. 
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service, such as water supply, can be provided by the district unit of a 
line agency (Department of Water Supply and Sewerage), a Central 
Government department’s special project office, {e.g., a ground water 
project), public-utility undertaking (para-statal agency, e.g., Water 
Supply and Sewerage Corporation), Town Plan Implementation Com- 
mittee (such as, the one in Birendranagar, Surkhet), the District Panch- 
ayat, and the municipality. In some cases, the private sector and foreign 
mission also join hand in this regard, such as the British Camp in 
Dharan. A brief review of the major plan achievements and problems 
encountered in the provision of some of the services follows. 

Plans" Achievements 

There has been significant achievements in primary education activi- 
ties. By the end of the Sixth Plan (1980-85), some 78 per cent of 
children in the primary school going age (6-10 years) were enrolled, 
and the Seventh Plan (1985-90) target is to increase this figure to 87 
percent.^-' In most of the urban areas, this percentage is usually much 
higher than the national average. However, some of the major cons- 
traints and limitations on the primary education front have been: the 
inadequacy of physical facilities, the shortage of trained teachers, and a 
low enrolment of the girl students. The Seventh Plan emphasizes on 
free and compulsory primary education under the activity of the Town 
Panchayats, which is to begin firstly on an expeiimental basis in a few 
selected centers. 

The urban water supply also appears to be in a relatively better posi- 
tion with nearly 80 per cent of the urban residents having access to 
drinking water facilities, compared to the national average of only 22.4 
per cent by the end of the Sixth PIan.^“ Besides the three general pro- 
blems listed earlier, some of the other problems related to urban water 
supply have been: water supply system not uniformly developed in all 
urban centres, lack of surface water source nearby to satisfy the needs 
of a growing urban population, inadequate treatment facilities, leakages 
in the distribution network, and the poor maintenance of the system. 
The situation in the Kathmandu Valley is worse with the occurrence of 
repeated water-borne diseases, mainly due to inadequate treatment 
facilities and frequently the sewer getting into the water supply system 
through broken pipes or loose joints, because in many areas the water 
supply pipes are laid in channels along with the sewer lines. As far as, 
the sewerage facility .is concerned, some 3,13,000 inhabitants in urban 
areas were estimated to have been beiiefitted by this facility, but the bulk 
of it was in the Kathmandu Valley."^ 

Some of the major problems associated with the urban road network 

i^National Planning Comn!i.ssion, The Seventh Plan op. c/7., pp. 741-47. 
pp. 803-804. 
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are; (/) it is not adequately developed; (ri) most of the roads are not 
metalled and they lack side drainage; (//O repairs and maintenance of 
the existing roads are lacking; and (zv) there is a wide-spread corruption 
prevailing (mostly in the political circle) in opening up access roads, 
especially in the residential areas. Public health facilities are very poorly 
developed in the country. Due to lack of publicity for public health 
measures and people’s awareness to it, most of the people have not paid 
due attention to personal hygiene. With inadequate water supply, drain- 
age and sewerage facilities, the general environmental cleanliness is 
unsatisfactory in ail urban areas, although as an individual, an urban 
resident has a better access to medical facilities compared to his rural 
folk. 

Areas Needing Urgent Attention 

Some of the areas in which further improvements are urgently needed 
can be identified as: primary and secondary education; general health 
care, public health facilities and general hygiene, with emphasis on 
personal health and cleanliness; improved and expanded water supply; 
sanitation, i.e,, drainage and sewerage facilities (it can be noted here 
that public toilets/urinals are almost non-existence in Nepal): garbage 
collection and disposal (except for the Greater Kathmandu area, v/here 
elforts for organized garbage collection and disposal are made through 
bilateral aid from the West German Government, this facility is either 
non-existent or poorly provided in other urban centres); street cleaning 
(this service is virtually non-existent except for the three municipalities 
of the Kathmandu Valley); metailing/paving of the major urban roads; 
provision of public transport system in larger cities such as, Kathmandu, 
Patau, Biratnagar, Birgiinj and Pokhara; sites for social and community 
space and facilities, such as town bus stop and vegetable markets (which 
are in a pathetic condition in almost all towns); and parks, playgrounds 
and open spaces (which are very poorly distributed, if not absent 
altogether in virtually all urban centers). Most of the items on the above 
list of service sectors needing urgent attention can generally be handled 
by the respective municipality without requesting the Central Govern- 
ment for additional financial support. Mobilization of public support 
and participation, and encouraging the private sector to join hand, 
should prove to be both feasible and desirable in the delivery of the 
much needed services and facilities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This brief outline of the urban government system in Nepal illustrates 
the deliberate MTorts of the government towards implementing decentra- 
lization policies. Although, the Decentralization Act of 1982 provides 
greater autonomy to the local panchayats for decision-making process 
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in the formulation, implementation and evaluation of local level deve» 
lopment projects, and in mobilizing local resources for these purposes, 
experience to date have been far from satisfactory. Thus, the capacity 
of the NPs in delivering an array of essential urban services have been 
extremely weak. In other words, the Town Panchayats have neither 
played significant role in urban development nor been able to perform 
their allocated functions effectively. 

Some of the more prominent factors responsible for the inadequate 
performance on the part of Town Panchayats in the delivery of services 
have been: their weak resource base (lack of manpower and resources, 
and limited revenue generating capacity), heavily dependent on central 
grants, inability of the Decentralization Act to distinguish between 
urban and rural development, multiplicity of agencies participating in 
urban development works, legal and institutional hindrances leading to 
the failure in coordinating the development activities of the sectoral 
agencies, and lack of general public awareness and inadequate public 
participation in various aspects of local development. It may be pointed 
out that some improvements in the working of urban governments for 
delivering the services can be made by re-vitalizing the NPs for taking 
greater interest in these tasks by mobilizing local resources, encouraging 
public participation, and obtaining the help of the private sector in the 
development process. □ 
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A t the local government level in Nigeria, the problems attendant 
to the provision of social services have always remained with us. 
Although local authorities expend public funds annually, the impact of 
such expenditure is hardly felt or noticed in terms of available social 
services. Now in the face of dwindling economic resources the basis of 
social services is being questioned. 

The recent pronouncements of policy-makers have tended to be pre- 
dicated upon the assumption that there is considerable wastage in social 
services’ provisions, hence, attempts are continuously being made to 
reduce some services. While it may be true that some sort of economic 
wastage is attendant to social services’ provision, studies are few on the 
particular wasteful components.^ Are the escalating and prohibitive 
costs of local government work directly caused by the social services 
components? 

The position taken in this article is that the costs of social services 
per s-a are not responsible for the financial insolvency of most local 
government. In the light of this position, this article examines the intra- 
distributional aspects of social services’ expenditure using the budgetary 
estimates of some local government councils. Such an examination assists 

’^Aliyu has confirmed in a paper that local government councils in Bauch i and 
Kaduna Slates overemphasizes administrative functions. See A.Y. Aliyu, “Local 
Government and the Administration of Social Services in the Northern States of 
Nigeria—The Impact of the Local Government Reform”, in D. Olowii, (ed.). The 
Administration of Social Services in Nigeria: The Challenge to Local Government, 
Local Government Training Programme, Ile-Ife, 1980. Similarly on Lagos and 
Kaduna local government councils see also, A. Jagun, “The Personnel Structure and 
Statutory Functions of Local Government in Nigeria: Some Issues in the Administra- 
tion of Social Services for Development”, Paper presented at the National Conference 
on the Role of the Administratdr in Development, Institute of Administration and 
Ex|ension Services, University of Benin, 1985. 
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in identifying the budgetary emphasis of each local goverrnnent. The 
major questions to be addressed are: Are local government councils 
actually utilizing the bulk of their expenditure for social services’ 
provisions? What are the implications of current and past local govern- 
ment budgetary policies for social services? In order fo provide a basis 
for these questions, the nature of social services and the role of govern- 
ment in its provision is discussed. 

This article is not addressed to the issue of " hich group enjoys what 
type of services, but rather to the analysis of expenditure on social 
services.'"^ The level of expenditure for a particular service, thus, becomes 
reflective of the output or outcome of that service.'’ The priority which 
a local government accords a social service is reflected in the level of 
expenditure for such a service. The primary concern of this article is with 
the intra-service aspects of local government budgetary policies, i.e., the 
relationship between the component parts of the expenditure for each 
type of service. The question becomes not only how much is being 
expended in the provision of a specific local service in comparison with 
others but also which items within the budgetary allocation are attracting 
what level or expenditure. 

Another premise of this article is that the administrative* and extra- 
administrative costs of local government are primarily responsible for 
the astronomical costs of running local government. Consequently rather 
than specifically reduce social services’ provision, the administrative 
personnel of local government should be reorganised and less emphasiz- 
ed. Inasmuch as the purpose of local government is not administration 
per se and the purpose of local government administration is the efficient 
provision of social services, this position becomes tenable.® 


2K. Newton and L.J. Sharpe, “Local Outputs Research: Some Renections and 
Proposals”, Po//ViW, VoL 5, 1977, pp. 61-82. 

“N.T. Boaden, Urban Policy Making, Cambridge, Cau'bridge Uniyersity Press, 
1971; also R.V. Nicholson and N.T. Tophanm, “The Determinants of’ Investment in 
Housing in Local Authorities: An Econometric Approach”, yoa/v/r/Z of the Rovid 
Statistical Society, Series A, Vol. 134, 3971, pp. 273-320; J.E. Alt, “Some Social and 
Political G'orrelates of Country Borough Expenditures”, British Jouriwl of Political 
5cZ^/2ce, Vol. 1,1971, pp. 49-62; F.R. Oliver and J. Stanyer, “Some Aspects of the 
Financial Behaviour of County Boroughs”, Puhlic Adniinistration, Vol. 47, 1969, 
pp. 169-84. 

Administration serves as a means (or facilitator) towards the achievements of the 
purpose of local government, see A. Jagun, op. cit. 

Hence this paper is based upon the efficiency services concept of local government. 
For further discussion on this concept and its relation lo the purpose of local govern- 
ment, see R.F. Ola, Local Administration in Nigeria, London, Kegan P.iul, W.J.M. 
Mackenzie, “Theories of Local Government”, Greater London Paper Series, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 1964. 
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II 

Before discussing the role of government in social services provision, 
it is proper to examine the meaning of such services within the context 
of this article. What then are social services? Using the descriptive base 
as a point of departure, social services are in general aimed at the main- 
tenance and improvement of the quality of life of the people. Hence 
they have a social purpose. Such a purpose may be related to the regu- 
lation of individual rights in the community or community control and 
regimentation. The welfarist nature of these services precludes local 
governments from levying economic rates on users. 

Social services provided by local government in Nigeria may be 
classified into three budgetary groups The first category are those 
services which are purely expenditure-oriented, the second group are 
those services which primarily generate revenue and the third group are 
social services which entail both the expenditure of funds and the genera- 
tion of revenue. Social services which are both expenditure and revenue 
oriented are prevalent in local government budgetary policies. The fact 
that the expenditure on these services often exceed the revenue accruing 
from them is indicative of their social nature. The costs of providing 
social services are more often than not in excess of the token fee paid 
for such services by clients. But as indicated earlier the benefits are 
derived in the social purpose of these services. 

In addition to the preceding budgetary classification, social services 
may be identified according to the clientele to which they are directed. 
Such clientale may be: (1) that comprising of individual private citizens, 
(2) private or not-for-profit organisation groups, and (3) commercial 
organisation or individual entrepreneurs. Within this context any 
service which attracts a subsidy from government is regarded as a social 
service. Thus the traditional conception of the poor as the sole recipient 
of social services cannot hold. All citizens therefore are beneficiaries of 
social services, although the degree of need or utility may vary from 
individual to individual. Let us now attempt to identify these services. 

The first form of social services is those which may be regarded as 
public respon-sibility. These services are traditionally the prerogative of 
government; they fall under the description of services meant to enhance 
communal political existence. They regulate interaction necessitated by 
political co-existence. Consequently they cannot but be provided by 
government. They are herein referred to as ‘public-change services’. 
Such services are akin to those responsibilities of government identsfied 
by J.S, Mill which “are of value to society, and yet exceed the resources 
of private individuals, who in any case could scarcely expect to derive a 
profit from their provision.”® 

«JjS Mill, Principles of Political Economy, JLon^eins, 1871, pp. 576-603. 
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Examples of these social services’ are; 

1 . Construction and maintenance of public roads, streets; motor 
parks; markets; slaughter houses; public cemeteries, parks and 
gardens; public conveniences; public libraries. 

2 . Control of vermin, hoardings, advertisements, grazing grounds, 
destitutes and beggars. 

3 . Collection of revenue from vehicle parking; property and other 
rates. 

4. Licensing and regulation of sale of liquor; bake houses, laundries; 
bicycles; and handcarts except mechanically propelled vehicles. 

5. Information and public enlightment. 

The other from of social services are those which may either be pro- 
vided by local government, any organisation or individual financially 
capable of providing it for himself. Such services are herein called “quasi- 
public charge services”. 

The two major types of these services are: 

1. Health provision, and 

2. Education. 

By nature these services are; 

1. human development oriented; 

2. often directed at individual client as opposed to group; 

3. directly related to the quality of life; and 

4. when privately provided, qualitatively related to economic capa- 
bility of client. 

Based on the preceding budgetary and clientele basis for classifying 
social services and the nature and form of services identified, the follow- 
ing social services are emphasized in this article—Health, Education and 
Public Works.’’ While, Health and Education represent 'quasi-public 
services,’ Public Works fall under 'public charge services.’ 

Ill 

Ever since Luther Giilick'’ developed the four competing principles of 

’Federal Republic of Nigeria, The Nigerian Constitution, 1979. 

SThesc social services consume the largest chunk of local government expenditure 
all over the country, hence they are most appropriate for the analysis of the type 
attempted in this article. , 

sLuther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organisation”, in L. Gutick and L.K 
-k Pfjners on the Science of Administration, New York, 1937, 
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organisation around which government work revolves, a clearer view has 
emerged about the particular principle that should be emphasized. 
Gulick noted that the work of government is organised around the 
following principles;^® 

1. the purpose served by the organisation; 

2. the process employed; 

3. the person or things dealt with, (i.e., the clientele); and 

4. the area covered. 

According to Gulick all these four principles in varying degrees impact 
government work, but the “purpose principle” should be the dominant 
factor in any organisation. In this regard all government agencies 
should consider what Self calls the major purpose or major function as 
the basis of their primary existence. All other principles upon which 
government work is organised serve as the means through which the 
major function/piirpose may be realised. Consequently if an agency 
begins to emphasize the process (i.e., administrative machinery) through 
which it operates, it is indicative of organisational misdirection of efforts. 
Similarly neither should clientele per se nor the geographical area 
covered predominantly determine the work of an agency. Now that we 
have a conception of what government work should emphasize, let us 
take a look at why social services should be the prerogative of 
government. 

The primary responsibility of government is the guarantee of the good 
life to its citizens. Towards this end, those services which are a sine qua 
non to the development of human protential are understandably the 
prerogative of government in every nation. Gill (who even professes not 
to have faith in the welfarist approach upon which this article is based) 
describes this prerogative of government as “the development of life- 
sustaining and life-enhancing, material and symbolic resources, goods, 
and services,”” in short the improvement of the quality of life in 
society — this is the social purpose of ‘public-charge’ or ‘quasi-public- 
charge’ services identified in Section II of this article. 

Not only are social services the prerogative of government, some 
studies have shown that they are essentialy to everyday life and are 
regarded as important by the public.’^ But even more than this, without 
the provision of social services the purpose of government may not be- 
reasonably felt at the local level. Hence for political as well as economic 

^''For a detailed discussion of these principles, see Peter Self, Administrative 
Theoties and Politics, l-ondon, A\en ScUnvAn, 1919, pp. 55~(>5. ' 

i^David Gill, Unravelling Social Policy, Mass: Schenkman, Cambridge, 1976, p, 25. 

Antuncs and K. Mladenka, “The Politics of Social Services and Service 
Distribution”, in L.H. Masotti and R. hmehenyH^ds.), The New Urban Politics,, 
Mass: Ballinger, Cambridge, 1976, pp. 147-60. 
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development^^ the provision of social services by the government be- 
comes important. 

The basis of social services finds antecedents in welfairism and the 
responsibility of government to the citizen. Such a responsibility makes 
mandatory the creation of an environment within which the attainment 
of the highest level of potential by the individual citizen may be guar- 
anteed. The provision of social services is one major form of expression 
of this responsibility thrust upon the modern nation-state.’'^ Without an 
adequate level of these services, the quality of life cannot be improved 
appreciably; without an improved quality of life, the good life and the 
attainment of human potential become a ruse. In this regard public 
policy directed at these provision of social service “aims at a continual 
reform of society in order to eliminate weaknesses of individuals or 
groups in that societj’. In its progressive realization it assists weak 
people, prevents weakness, and constructs or ameliorates good 
situations.”^® 

Although various levels of government provide in one form or another 
social services but the local government represents the level at which 
such services becomes the major functions.’® Thus local government 
implements the broad policies of the Federal and State government 
through the delivery of services at the local level. In the developing 
countries in particular almost all services have to be provided by the 
government owing to the relatively low economic resources of citizens. 
The centre traditionally concerns itself with larger issues of “mainten- 
ance of the unity of the State, with law and order and the collection of 


i3It should be noted that development referred to here is not areal per .«? I ut rather 
both human and physical. Thus the improvement of the quality of life of people in 
a specific locality becomes the major function of a local government. 

i^Which represents a form of distribution of wealth. For the origin of this concept 
and the writings of evolutionary socialism see in particular, Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, Graham Walls, et. al.. Essay in Fabain Socialism, Fabain Society, 1980; also 
see the authoritative account of Edward R. Pease, The History of the Fabian 
Society, Fiffield, 1916. In John Stuart Mill’s words; “a state ought to be considered 
as a great benefit society, or mutal insurance company, for helping . , . that large pro- 
portion of its members who cannot help themselves”. This line of thinking permeates 
Mill’s later writings, see Dissertations and Discussions, 2nd edition, Longman, 1975. 
See also E.O. Awa, “Administration of Social Services”, in D. Olowu, (ip. c/?., 
pp. 25-32. 

I'd.A. Ponsioen, “General Theory of Social Welfare Policy,” in J.A. Ponsioen (ed,). 
Social Welfare Policy— Contributions io Theory, Mounton & Co,, The Plague 
Netherlands, 1962, p. 18. 

“L. Rowland and S. Humes, “The Functions of Local Government”, in A. Adedeji, 
led.'), The Future of Local Government in Nigeria, The Report of the National 
Conference on Local Government, University of Ile-Ife Press, Ile-lfe, 1969. 

i^Barbara Webster, “The Distributional Effects of Local Government Services”, in 
S. Lcaeh and J.Steward (eds.), Approaches in Public Policy, Alien Unwin, London 
1982. 
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revenue”’® among other functions. 

The ‘localness’ of social services dictates their provision by local 
government. Thus these services are based upon the needs of particular 
groups often with spatial particularities; and inasmuch as needs do differ 
in space (owing to variations in the socio economic and political status 
of groups) it is expected that the emphasis and types of services provided 
in different localities would be dissimilar in form. For instance the types 
of social services needed by a community with predominantly low-in- 
come population, absence of public water supply and minimal level of 
infrastructural facilities would differ from that of a locality with higher 
socio-economic group and more than adequate infrastructural facilities. 
In the light of this the local government becomes the most appropriate 
level at which social services are provided by the government,’® 

IV 

As mentioned in the preceding section owing to the wide variations 
in the socio-economic groupings of Nigeria and the subsequent differing 
needs attendant to these variations, local government has become a very 
important unit of government work. At this level of government most 
social services which touch the lives of the local people are provided. 
How well local government has lived up to this expectation is the con- 
cern of this section. 

Since the major function of local government is the provision of social 
services, one would expect to find their budgetary policies primarily 
emphasizing this function. As noted in the first section of this article, 
budgetary allocation to particular services is a reflection of the priority 
of a local government. Some of the questions to be raised in this section 
are; what aspect of work is emphasized in the budgetary policies of these 
local governments? What may be responsible for the budgetary policies 
and practices identified? 

In Lagos State the local government councils from 1979 to 1982 
expended between 56 and 67 per cent of their total budget annually on 
social services. What this means is that during the four year period 
examined, the minimum proportion of total local government budget 
utilized for General Administration was thirty-three per cent in 1979. 
In 1980 about 44 per cent of ail local government budget in the State 
was used for general administration. It shows that the budgetary alloca- 
tions for the administration of the council manager’s office, finance 
department, and the general offices exceeded that of public works — a 
significant social services. In 1980, the total expenditure for administra- 

i®Henry Maddick, Democracy, Decentralisation and Development, London, Asia 
Publishing House, 1975. 

i9Cf. D. Olowu, “Local Government and Social Services Administration in Nigeria: 
The Impact of Urbanisation”, in D. Olowu (ed.), op. cit., pp. 33-45. 
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live functions exceeded that of health provision. Thus the budgetary 
policies and practices of local government councils in Lagos State show 
that the costs of administration (an aspect of work which is meant to 
facilitate the provision of social services) often superceded the alloca- 
tions for social services. This finding may be a stunning revelation for 
Lagos State but similar patterns have been found in other Local Govern- 
ment councils all over this country. 

In Kaduna, Oladosu found that budgetary allocation to social services 
need to be increased.^” Also in Bauchi State/^ all local governments 
during the 1977-78 fiscal year expended under 30 per cent of their bud- 
getary allocation for the provision of services, in the 1978-79 and 1979-80 
fiscal years this proportion increased to about 40 per cent . The pattern 
of budgetary allocation to social services in the Bauchi State local 
governments prompted Aliyu to conclude that “most of local govern- 
ment expenditure” was “used in incurring over-head costs” while “paper 
attention has not been given to the delivery of the social services 
supposed to have been provided to local citizens.”^’ 

The budgetary policies of virtually all local government councils in 
the country show that this unit of government has been and continues 
to regard administration (which is a process through which local services 
is provided) as if it is its major function or major purpose. But as stated 
earlier discussions in this article administration is not the purpose of any 
government — be it local, state or national. In the same breadth the 
provision of social services is not synonymous with administration; 
neither is administration the purpose of social services. At best adminis- 
tration is the means through which the provision of social services is 
facilitated. Distinction must be made between efficient administration 
per se and efficient provision of services. Though such a distinction is 
seldom seen in the literature, it is crucial to the provision of social 
services in a tottering economy such as ours. The local government in 
Nigeria has been overemphasizing the place of administration as if it is 
the end of local government. Such an overemphasis has led to the relega- 
tion of social services to a secondary position in their budgetary policies. 

V 

Most countries of the Third World are fond of justifying their dis- 
interestedness in and disenchantment for social services by arguing that 
such services are ‘non-productive’; especially in comparison to the pec- 
uniary yield on public fund invested in industry and commerce; yet such 
viewpoints are totally misplaced. The benefits accruing from social 

2«S.A. Oladosu, “Urbanization and Social Services Administration in Nigeria: The 
Case of Kaduna Township”, in D. Olowa (ed.), op. cif.j pp, 104-119. 

21A. Aliyu, op. c/f,, p. 67 (Table 3). 
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services’ provision are not measurable in pecuniary terms alone. The 
outcomes of social services are in the form of better health, better 
environment conducive to the well-being of citizens. Broken down fur- 
ther these services are related to indices of quality of life such as infant 
mortality rate and even life expectancy. The poverty characteristic of 
Nigeria as well as virtually all Third World countries makes the burden 
of social services inauspiciously crippling on government’s financial 
resources. In the face of dwindling resources and multiplication of needs 
for social services, measures which will assist in the better management 
of these services become indispensable. 

It is argued here that the austereness which characterized this period 
and in turn impinges upon social services’ provision in reality has always 
been with us. The illusion of economic prosperity of the 1970s may be 
seen in the fact that even during the peak of the oil boom, the majority 
of Nigeria still lived and wallowed in abject poverty Economic pros- 
perity in Nigeria in this regard is yet to be. Consequently the measures 
put forth here are for all times. 

Local government councils presently provide social services directed 
at private citizens and groups. First and foremost, the reconciliation of 
the level of need of social services with the spatial size of a local govern- 
ment becomes mandatory. Areas which exhibit a high level of need and 
a high population density spread over a large expanse of land mile (for 
instance) require a decentralized system of services’ provision; whereas 
those with a fairly concentrated population may be serviced centrally. 

It is of utmost importance that local authorities utilize the facilities 
available for social services to capacity in order to reduce costs. In areas 
where population is sparsely distributed and level of need is relatively 
low-statutory provisions should be made for adjoining local government 
to use idle or less utilized facilities. 

Secondly, budgetary allocations for social services should be based on 
the specific needs of particular local government area and the ability of 
residents to pay for these services. This position implies that certain 
social services (r e., those which are not communal in nature) should 
only be provided without cost to citizens who cannot afford to pay — 
unless of course in cases where funds for such services are derived from a 
public tax-base. In addition, local government should charge economic 
rates to commercial outfits which enjoy social services. Such commercial 
units range from roadside shops or kiosks to industrial establishments."^ 

-■’An observation which enhances the economic point of view that the quality of life 
in a country cannot be derived from aggregated wealth of that nation but rather in 
the distribution of wealth or income. 

M. Maddick, ap. cif. 

-■'The type of assessment is already beginning to form a major part of the sources of 
revenue for local government, although the need for an effective means of collection 
still remains to be met. 
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functions, i.e., services which are more revenue-generating than expendi- 

t,irp-oriented should be emphasized. 

While one would readily agree that social services should be piovid- 
ed for citizens who do not have the economic wherewithal, the issue of 
diermining criteria of eligibility ensues. The traditional method ot 
foimZ fs the use of status and occupation as indicators of income or 
Ss This method is faulty, while status and occupation may serve 
argood indicators with regard to white-collar or blue-collar jobs, they 
may prove not to be in the case of the self-employed. For instance, it is 

~n knowledge in the major cities that the income or earnings of 
comme cial drivers, mechanics, vulcanizers (usually regarded as low- 
kc“l earners) and citizens privately engaged in the formal or informal 
sectors of the economy more often than not exceed that of the educated 
middle-class. But apparent life-styles lead to speculative conclusions 
Tbout occupational income and earnings. In order to adequately assess 
individual earnings or income as a means of determining eligibility tor 
social services, better techniques need to be developed. 

25A. Jagun “The Origin and Purpose of Local Government and Their Relevance to 
ihe Rcdcfinit’ion of 1-ocal Government Functions and Orgam.saiion in Nigena , 
Joiirmii of General Studies, December, 1983. 
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In conclusion, it is certain that in a period of economic depression as 
we are in now, citizens’ economic means will become hampered with 
disastrous consequences on health, and general welfare. At this time the 
need for social services become more prevalent than ever. The number 
of people requiring such services may literally burst the seams of local 
government budgets if administrative overhead costs are not pruned 
down and revenue-base expanded. The solution to the problem of social 
services’ provision lies not in the arbitrary reduction of services but 
rather in the deemphasizing of administrative component and the 
redirection of local government budgetary policies. □ 


Determinants of Urban Services in 
Gujarat — A Preliminary Analysis 


K.M. PAREKH 


'’T'HE ROLE of Municipal bodies in the urban development planning 
1. is very crucial and is widely recognised. In the context of rapidly 
growing economy and rapid industrialisation — which results in rapid 
urbanisation, there is a growing pressure for the provision of urban 
services. The Municipal bodies (Municipalities or Municipal Corpora- 
tions) are supposed to provide the necessary infrastructure to the urban 
population which includes provision of basic and supplementary services. 
The prevailing state of these services is likely to be inadequate as com- 
pared to the present demand for such services as well as the likely future 
demand as a result of rapid urbanisation. However, in view of both 
these types of demand it becomes essential for municipal bodies to plan 
for provision of these services. 

The necessary infrastucture which Municipal bodies are supposed to 
provide includes; basic services and supplementary services. Moreover 
they build up a stock of capital which may help in improving the liv- 
ing standard of urban population residing in municipal areas, as well as 
the future developmental expenditure. 

The studies carried out for Gujarat on the determinants of the Muni- 
cipal expenditure^ broadly indicated the important role played by varia- 
bles such as population, area, government grants, density of population, 
etc. Moreover they also indicated a marked variation in the Deter- 
minants of Municipal Expenditure across different population size 
classes of cities. Although these studies in their own right are crucial 
to understand the structure of the Municipal expenditure, they are sub- 
ject to many limitations. First, while examining the determinants on 
account has been taken on the stage of development of a particular 
munidpality. Secondly, important variables such as literacy rate, and 
other demographic factors of the Municipalities are not considered to 
derive policy prescriptions, for reducing the expenditure and increasing 

'Glen W. Fisher, M, Determinants of State Social Government DirercJiture: A 
Preliminary Analysis”, National Tax Journal, Vol, XIV, December 1961, 
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the revenue. Thirdly, the earlier studies were based on data of very 
distant past and thus do not provide appropriate guidelines to under- 
stand the structual determinants in recent years. 

This article seeks to analyse the determinants of municipal expendi- 
ture with more recent data for Gujarat. To be specific this article takes 
into account some of the limitations inherent in the earlier studies and 
examines the major determinants of the municipal expenditure with the 
sample of 56 municipalities, which includes four municipal corporations. 

The objectives of this study are: to examin the structure of the urban 
services in Gujarat particularly provided by the Municipalities and 
Municipal Corporations; to highlight the main determinants of present 
level of these urban services, to provide a framework. 

Until recently the studies on the determinants of urban expenditure 
are confined to developed countries alone. In this context, the study of 
Fabricant'^ for United States has evoked keen interest amongst resear- 
chers on determinants not only in developed countries but also in develo- 
ping countries. This study has indicated the important role played by 
the variables like per capita income, population, density and urbani- 
zation. Among the three variables considered the per capita income is 
seen to be the most important determinant. Although subsequent studies 
for other developed countries have adopted a similar approach, they 
soon realised the inadequacy of the three variables alone. In their search 
for relevant variables other variables like population size, wealth, inter- 
governmental transfers are also seen to be of profound importance in 
determining the local government expenditures. 

The adoption of similar methodology for most of the developing 
countries like India is constrained by the lack of the availability of 
appropriate data. In consequence, it is difBcult to reconcile with the 
pattern of explanation for variables considered in analysis for these 
countries. The study by Sarma and Parekh however could make a 
modest attempt on the determinants of expenditures of 61 spao'al units 
in India. Although the per capita income could not be taken into 
account this study has highlighted a marked difference in the choice of 
variables. 

In most of the developing countries industrialisation and urbanisation 
induce a tremendous increase in the demand for urban services. Because 
of the industrialisation, migration from rural areas as well as neighbou- 
ring areas to the urban areas is seen to be very high; which might result 
in a high pressure on the demand for urban services. This necessitates 

^See, Solomon Fabricant, The Trend of Government Activity in the United States 
Since 1900, New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inco, 1952. Glen W. 
Fisher, op. cit. 
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the Local bodies to plan for the provision or services or satisfactory 
level by considering the future growth of demand for these service. 

The choice of determinants for analysis of the expenditure on urban 
services is rather difficult; and a certain measure of arbitrariness is 
bound to be present in the selection of variables. However, our past 
experience suggests that a set of determinants like area, population, 
density of households, government grants are appropriate in case of All 
India services of the same type.® 

Data Sources and Methods of Analysis 

The information on municipal expenditure available with Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, Government of Gujarat* is the major data 
base of this study. For the other variables like population, area, growth 
of urbanisation, etc., we have used the information available from the 
census office Gujarat region. 

The expenditures on following six services provided by municipal 
authorities are considered for the detailed analysis;® 

1. Basic services; 

2. Supplementary services; 

3. Capital formation; 

4. Debt servicing; 

5. Repayment of loans; 

6. Miscellaneous; and 

7. Total expenditure. I 

The reference year for analysis is 1978-79 and 56 municipalities inclu- 
ding four Municipal Corporations are considered. The population for 
the year 1979 is estimated on the basis of the compound growth rate ob- 
served during 1971-81. 

The dependent and the independent variables considered in this study 

3See Atul Sarma, K.M. Parekh, “A Two-stage Model to the Determinants of 
Expenditure of 61 Spatial Units in India”, A paper presented at the 3rd Annual Con- 
ference of Gujarat Statistical Association held at Surat during 1974. 

Statistics of Municipal Towns and Cities, Gujarat, 1978-79, Government of 
Gujarat, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Gandhinagar. 

^Basic services include: Public lighting, water supply, conservancy and sanitary 
services. 

Supplementary services include: Hospitals; dispensaries and vaccinations; public 
institutions and grants. 

Debt servicing includes: InlerQst paytxiQois to sinking funds. 

Capital Formation includes: Total expenditure of commerical enterprises and total 
capital expenditure of commerical and other enterprises. 

Repayment of lortas includes: Repayment of Government and other loans. 
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are as under; 

Independent Variables 

Xi = Population (in ’00) 

Xa =Area (in sq. km., 1981 Census) 

Xa —Government Grants+Loans (Rs. in ’00) 

X 4 ^Compound Growth Rate (1971-81 in percentage) 

X 5 =Own Tax Revenue (Rs. in ’00) 

Xe = Literacy Rate (in percentage, 1981 Census) 

Xv = Density of 1979 (No. of persons per sq. km.) 

Xs = Proportion of Non- Agricultural (1981 Census) 
workers 

Xo —Age of Municipality at 1979 (in years) 

Xio^ Per capita on tax revenue in (in Rs.) 

1978-79 

Xn=Per capita Grants+Loans in (in Rs.) 

1978-79. 

All relationships are considered in linear form and the specification 
of the relationship in brief is as under: 

i=a+bi xi+b!'X 2 i+b 3 Xsi+ +biiXiii+ 

subscript i refers to municipalities. 

The analysis is undertaken for two sets, v/a, {a) per capita expenditure, 
and {b) total expenditure. In case of determinants of per capita expen- 
diture the relevant variables (own tax revenue and grants and loans) 
are in per capita terms, while for total expenditure these are in absolute 
values. 

In view of the preliminary nature of the analysis we have estimated 
the relationships for three sets of towns: In the first set, munici- 
palities belonging to 50,000 and above population are included; in the 
second set, all the remaining municipalities are considered; while in the 
third set, all the municipalities are taken into account. Such a distinc- 
tion for the municipalities based on the population size is made to 
examine the relationship between the size and determinants of the 
expenditure. 

Initially all the independent variables listed above are included in the 
regression equation. But because of the multi-collinearity problem it 
became difficult to separate out the influence of the individual variables 
(X’s) on the per capita expenditure. In view of this we have applied 
the stepwise regression procedure, whereby that equation is related 
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which exhibits statistically most significant estimates. The final results 
of stepwise regression procedure are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1 DETERMINANTS OF PER MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURE (Yi) 


Independent variable Municipalities 

above 50,000 
population 

Municipalities 
below 50,000 
population 

All 

municipalities 

Constant 

200.5 

—34.54 

100.59 

Area 

0,971 

0.911 

0.415 


(0.08) 

(1.70) 

(1.43) 

Density 

0.005 

— 

— 


(1.57) 



Age 

— 

0.243 

__ 



(1.97) 


Per cent of noii-agriculturc 




workers 

—2.33 

_ 

—1.2.34 


(2.02) 


(2 24) 

Per capita Tax. Rev. 

1.730 

2.783 

2.537 


(2.61) 

(7.23) 

(8.39) 

R2 

(E-Test) 

0.74 

(18.74) 

0,75 

(20.49) 

0.73 

(45.87) 

No. of Observations 

31 

25 

56 


Note : Figures in brackets are /—values. 

All estimates are significant at one per cent level. 


Per capita Municipal Expenditure 

It is interesting to note that in ail the three cases the R'*' is quite satis- 
factory. However, in terms of the explanatory variables dilference are 
seen to exist. In the first case, area, density, percentage of non-agricul- 
tural workers and per capita taxes are found to be significant determi- 
nants of the per capita expenditure. While in the second case, area, age 
and per capita taxes are found to be significant determinants. In all 
municipalities taken together, area, age and per capita taxes are seen 
to be the important determinants. These results thus establish the con- 
sistency of area and per capita taxes as important determinants irres- 
pective of size of the municipalities. The density and percentage of 
non-agricultural workers in large-sized municipalities and age in the 
small sized municipalities are also seen to be important. 

Except the variable relating to non-agricultural workers, all other 
variables exhibited a positive influence on the per capita expenditure. 
Moreover, the influence of area on per capita expenditure seems to be 
invariant across the two sized classes of municipalities. A sq km area 
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increase approximately leads to a one rupee increase in the per capita 
total expenditure. Nevertheless, the differential effects of per capita tax 
revenue across the two sized classes on the per capita expenditure are 
noticed to exist. A rupee increase in per capita taxes induces Rs. 1.70 
increase (in per capita expenditure) in large sized municipalities and 
Rs. 2.80 increase in small sized municipalities. These results seem to be 
consistent in view of the fact that the large sized municipalities are well 
developed with respect to infrastructure facilities because of which their 
per capita expenditure will be lower than the small sized municipalities. 

In all the cases the influence of per capita taxes on the per capita 
expenditure is seen to be predominant. The regression coeflScient of the 
area is seen to be stable (around 0.9) over the two size classes of 
municipalities, while its co-efiicient in the overall regression equation is 
found to be different, yielding a value of 0.41. This result may appear 
to be paradoxical It seems that because of the arbitrariness in the 
aggregation of the municipalities, the estimated influence of this variable 
(area) may not indicate its true influence. For analysing this aspect it 
is desirable to group the municipalities by taking area as one of the 
indicators and examine the pattern of relationships. 

Tom/ Expenditure Analysis 

A close look at Table 2 suggests that R" is quite satisfactory for Class 
I Municipalities, Class 11 Municipalities and All Municipalities. 
Though differences seem to exist among the explanatory variables, it is 
interesting to note that Population, Area and Own taxes are significant 
determinants of the total expenditure of large as well as all municipalities 
while for class II Municipalities {i.e., having below 50,000 population) 
only own tax revenue seems to be significant determinant of total 
expenditure of large as well as all municipalities while for class 11 
Municipalities (i.e., having below 50,000 population) only own tax 
revenue seems to be significant determinant of total expenditure 
the important determinants of the total expenditure of Municipali- 
ties. Thus the results clearly suggest that own tax revenue seems to 
be the consistent determinant of total expenditure irrespective of size 
class of municipalities while in large sized municipalities popu- 
lation and area are also important determinants of the expenditure. When 
all municipalities are taken into account the results are more akin to 
those obtained for large sized municipalities which indicated their im- 
portance in the structure of municipal government of the state. 

So far the sign of influence is concerned, own tax revenue and area 
have positive and population has negative influence on total expenditure 
of meaningful bodies. An increase in area by sq km leads to an 
increase of Rs. 5,953 in the total expenditure amongst the large sized 
municipalities, while in the case of all municipalities the increase in the 
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total expenditure by Rs. 4,294. Moreover, the differential effects of own 
tax revenue across the two sized classes on the total expenditure are 
observed to exist. A rupee increase in the own tax revenue indicates an 
increase by Rs. 5.33 in total expenditure in large sized municipalities, by 
Rs. 2.85 in smaller sized municipalities relative to increase in total 
expenditure and by 4.90 in case of all municipalities. It may by noted 
here that a negative relationship is exhibited between variables relating 
to population and total expenditure in larger sized municipalities and 
for all municipalities also. This result seems to be consistent with the 
result of exercise for per capita expenditure. 

The results suggests that in the case of large size municipalities the in- 
crease of Rupee one in own tax revenue enables, the municipality to 
increase its total expenditure by Rs. 5.33, while in categories of smaller 
size and all municipalities the corresponding figures are Rs. 2.85 and 
Rs. 4.90 respectively. 

CONCLUSION 

The results of this study are quite encouraging and seem to suggest 
that economic and demographic variables play a very important role in 
determining the total and per capita expenditures. Thus, any policy to 
increase or decrease the per capita expenditure should not be on an 
arbitrary basis. In this sense the results of the study provide some 
guidelines to determine the level of per capita expendjture; more so 
since the evidence clearly is indicative of differential determinants ac- 
ross the municipalities certified in terms of population. Thus the policy 
options would differ across the size classes. We hope, a similar analysis 
for the individual services would throw further light on the appropriate 
a llocative mechanism of the municipal expenditure. □ 


Urban Traffic Management in Delhi 


GIRISH K. MISRA 


O WING TO rapid urbanisation coupled with rural exodus the volume 
of traffic has multiplied resulting in problems of traffic manage- 
ment in Delhi metropolis. The problem has aggravated due to lack of 
proper planning and inadequate financial resources to meet the traffic 
requirements. Although, there are no readymade solutions to these pro- 
blems but some measures like traffic restraint, road construction and 
traffic management can be suggested to minimise tlieir ill-effects. In this 
article an attempt is made to achieve the twin objectives of a good traffic 
system, viz,, (i) smooth flow of traffic; and («) prevention of road 
accidents through the adoption of better short-term and long-term 
management practices. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

Traffic management in simple terms is the exercise of control on the 
use of roads so as to obtain their best use in the common interest. In 
the past, the best use of roads was synonymous to increasing capacity of 
roads and junctions, and adding more number of vehicles to make the 
traffic run smoothly. However, in the present time, the best use is sup- 
posed to be expressed in terms of maximising the mobility of people 
and goods rather than vehicles in terms of passenger kilometres and ton 
kilometres, respectively. Also, according to the new concept of traffic 
management, the emphasis is laid on causing major changes to traffic 
and minor changes to streets, which is just the reverse to the rudimentary 
approach followed in the past. 

URBAN GROWTH AND TRAFFIC 

Traffic problems in Delhi developed mainly after Independence due 
to rapid growth of city and manifold increase in its population, Jn 1947, 
there was a population of about eight lakh which rose to 36.50 lakh 
in 1971 and according to 1981 Census, the population of Delhi was 
over 62 lakh. Besides the population of Delhi city, there is a floating 
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population of jSve lakh coming to Delhi every day and going back in the 
evenings to neighbouring towns. The vehicle population of Delhi city 
in 1947 was about 9,000. This has now gone up to about six lakh. Every 
year about 50,000 vehicles are registered with the Regional Transport 
Office, 

During the period i972'75, the growth rate of vehicles in Delhi was 
45.29 per cent as against 6.2 per cent, 8.37 per cent and 10.64 per cent 
in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, respectively. The number of persons 
per vehicle works out to 10.69 in Delhi as against 46,2 in Calcutta, 24.2 
in Bombay and 54.98 in Madras. In addition to this, Delhi has 124 per 
cent and 39 per cent more motor vehicles than Calcutta and Bombay, 
respectively. Although the number of vehicles on roads has gone up in 
Delhi but it is unable to cope with the increasing traffic demand. It is 
estimated that there were only 27,000 motor vehicles in 1957 which rose 
to about 4.3 lakh in 1977 and over eight lakh in 1984. The projections 
reveal that Delhi metropolis will attain the status of megalopolis by the 
turn of the century with more than 1.2 crore population. The vehicle 
population is reported to be nearly 13 lakh this year. The number 
would increase to a stupendous 44 lakh by the year 2001. Simultane- 
ously, there will be a big leap in the number of cycles, cycle rickshaws 
and animal driven vehicles. 

TRAFFIC FLOW 

The roads of Delhi have been improved and widened to a great extent. 
But the increase in the number of vehicles has further made these roads 
incapable of accommodating the vehicles especially during peak hours. 
A survey of traffic volume and peak hour flow conducted by the Town 
and Country Planning in the year 1973 revealed that Aurobindo Marg, 
Sardar Patel Marg, Patel Road, New Rohtak Road, Alipur Road and 
Dr. Zakir Hussain Marg had higher flow of traffic in the morning 
whereas on Netaji Subhash Marg, Minto Road, Panchkuian Road and 
Janpath, the flow of traffic was found to be more in evening.^ Another 
study conducted by the Central Road Research Institute in 1963 and 
1969 revealed that the travel time on some important roads in 1969 had 
increased by as much as 50 per cent over the base year 1963.® Travel 
time between 1963-69 increased by 20 minutes on Netaji Subhash Marg 
and Rani Jhansi Road. The increase in travel time was to the extent of 
15 to 17 minutes on Desh Bandhu Gupta Road, Qutab Road and Swami 

•iTown & Country Planning Organisation, “Delhi Urban Areas, Mass Rapid Transit 
System Land Use and Traffic Studies, Mass Rapid Transit System Network 1981”, 
1973. . 

^Centra! Road Research Institute (CRRl), Cotnprehensive Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Studies of Greater Delhf Vol. XIV, New Delhi, 1971, p. 15. 
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Shradha Nand Marg. It is, thus, revealed that the flow of traffic has 
increased to a great extent. Moreover, the width of roads gets further 
reduced due to lack of parking facilities. The problem of parking is 
acute particularly in the older congested areas of Old Delhi, Daryaganj, 
Chandni Chowk, Karol Bagh, Khari Baoli, Sadar Bazar, etc. Many of 
the roads connecting North Delhi, South Delhi and West Delhi have 
severe constraints.^ According to a study of traffic, per volume on Ring 
Road, Najafgarh Road, G.T. Road, Netaji Subhash Marg, S.P. Mukher- 
jee Marg and Shanker Road was estimated to reach the high level of 
8,000« 13,000 passenger cars per hour in 1981. According to another 
study, Pate! Road itself was estimated to have daily person trip of 
3,87,000 in 1981 if mass rapid transit system is not evolved. These 
studies highlight the intensity of problem that the city of Delhi must be 
facing in the present times. 

TRAVEL CHARACTERISTICS 

An analysis of travel characteristics made by Misra and Sarnia'^ reveals 
that 32.87 per cent people walk to their place of employment, 1 1.31 per 
cent use bicycle, 1.41 per cent use cycle and auto rickshaws, 4.59 per 
cent chartered buses, 2.86 per cent private car -scooters and 37.28 per 
cent use public bus. Only a few travel by employer’s transport (0.35%) 
and train (0.88%). The average trip length is 7.37 km. 

In a large number of cases (42.05%), the amount spent on transport 
is less than five rupees. Among the rest we find 5,3 per cent persons 
spending Rs. five to 15 per month, 19.08 per cent Rs. 16 to 30, 18.32 per 
cent Rs. 21 to 60, 7.42 per cent Rs. 61 to 100 and the rest (7.78%) have 
stated their monthly expenditure to be more than Rs. 300. 

The Delhi Transport Corporation has increased its fleet from just a 
meagre 500 in 1953 to about 3,500 now. The DTC carries nearly three 
million passengers per day. Though there has been a great expansion in 
DTC fleet and routes, the services offered has not been adequate both in 
qualitative add quantitative terms. 

MASS TRANSPORT 

Presently the railways and the buses of the Delhi Transport Corpora- 
tion provide the two important means of mass transport in Delhi. The 
chartered private buses have also become quite popular means of trans- 

sSub-Group Metropolitan Transport Team Planning Commission, Report on Trans- 
port Development Programme for Delhi, 191$, p,2\, 

^GirishK. Misra and K.vS.R.N. Sarma, Z)wrn6H/mH and Differential Location of 
Public Utilities in Urban Delhi, Institute of Public Administra,. 

tion, 1979. 
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port especially among the economically well-off sections of the com- 
muters. 

Railways 

The existing capacity of railways in Delhi and utilization of the exist- 
ing capacity on 23 railway sections in Delhi is sufficient in number. But 
actually they are not utilized for the purposes of intra-city commuting. 
The railway sections in Delhi are excessively utilized by the incoming 
trains from outside Delhi and the out-going trains both passenger and 
goods. This excessive utilization leaves little scope to introducing a 
network of suburban trains. 

The Railways also started on October 2, 1975 a circular train runn- 
ing clockwise and another circular train running anti -clockwise on 
November 1, 1975. These circular trains have a route of 35.30 km and 
take 90 minutes to complete one circle. There are at present eight circles 
in 24 hours (4 clockwise and 4 anti-clockwise). The proportion of com- 
muters travelling on railway system is, however, negligible at present. 
Efforts shall have to be taken to involve the railways in shouldering 
greater proportion of daily traffic so that pressure on road transport can 
be lessened. In recent past such efforts have in fact been made and 
several useful proposals have been put forward to evolve rapid transit 
system consisting of road and rail systems. These are discussed sub- 
sequently after a discussion on the road mass transport. 

Delhi Transport Corporation 

Delhi Transport Corporation (DTC) is the single agency for provid- 
ing the mass bus transport in the whole of the Union Territory of Delhi. 
The service depots of the corporation are distributed in almost all parts 
of Delhi. Of 28 depots, four are located in rural Delhi. Among the 
urban depots, four are located in the Trans-yamima locality, three on 
Banda Bahadur Marg (North Delhi), three in Wazirpur (North-West 
Delhi), three in Hari Nagar (West Delhi), two in Okhla (South Delhi) 
and one each in Indraprastha Estate, Ambedkar Nagar, Mayapuri, 
Naraina, Sarojni Nagar, Vasant Vihar, Kalkaji, Raja Garden and 
Shadipur. All the service depots have a mini workshop and a control 
room. Besides, there is also a central workshop on Banda Bahadur 
Marg and a Central Control Room. 

There are nine nodal points on the Ring Road, v/z,, Azadpur, Inter- 
State Bus Terminus, Indraprastha Estate, Lajpat Nagar, All India Insti- 
tute of Medical Sciences, Naroji Nagar, Dhaula Kuan, Raja Garden and 
Punjabi Bagh (Fig. 1). These are linked to the Central Terminal at 
the Central Secretariat. Besides, there are also two Sub-Terminals at 
Karol Bagh and Moti Nagar. The nodal points are linked with each 
other and the areas under them are also connected with a system of 
feeder services. 
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PERIPHERAL AND INTERMEDIATE TERMINALS 



Note: The nine peripheral terminals have been given identification numbers one 
through nine and services emanating from these terminals carry the identifica- 
tion number in the 100th place. Moti Nagar and Karol Bagh are sub-terminals. 

The average number of passengers travelled daily by the DTC buses 
has increased manifold over the years. In 1958-59 the average number 
of passengers travelled daily was about three lakh. This increased to 
about 18.30 lakh in April 1977. Between April 1976 and 1977 itself 
there was an increase of 1.71 lakh passengers. In 1985, the BTC was 
carrying 39.15 lakh passengers daily. 

Mass Rapid Transit System 

Within quick succession two dijfferent study groups have placed two 
proposals regarding the Mass Rapid Transit System (MRTS). Earlier in 
January, 1975, the Metropolitan Transport Project of the Indian Rail- 
ways submitted its report to the Railway Board with concrete proposal 
regarding MRTS in Delhi. Having conducted a detailed study of traffic 
problems in Delhi and keeping in mind the bottlenecks in the existing 
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mass public transport as also the future requirements, it was proposed 
to develop a network of underground and surface rails spread into five 
phases. It in essence recommended to develop a “network of 99 km of 
surface corridors running along the existing rail alignments up to the 
urbanisable limits of Delhi Urban Area and 3 7 km of two underground 
transversals interacting each other at Connaught Place”. According to 
the proposed construction schedule, the construction of Phase I (Con- 
naught Place-Rajouri Garden underground corridor followed by Sahiba- 
bad-Tughlakabad surface corridor and Minto Bridge— Rajpath section 
of the 11 T and ISBT corridors) was expected to be completed by 1985. 
The approximate cost of this first phase was expected to be Rs. 384.65 
crore and the entire expenditure of the project was estimated to be 
about Rs. 1,214.47 crore. 

But this ambitious projects has been shelved because of two things. 
First, the Planning Commission disapproved it on the ground of paucity 
of funds. The project was to wait till funds were available after the 
completion of the Fifth Five Year Plan. Secondly, the Workings 
Group of the Ministry of Works and Housing, Government cf India, | 
which was appointed in April 1976 to prepare proposals for an integrat- 
ed approach towards developing an efiScient and adequate public trans- 
port in Delhi submitted its report in September 1977 and presented a 
scheme of developing a MRTS with a proper coordination of the DTC 
and the railways involving an expenditure of only Rs. 137.60 crore. 
The Working Group in essence has recommended to develop a goody 
suburban rail system and also an efficient iutra-urban rail-cum-road 
system. The Group felt that by 1981, mass transportation would move 
X to 60 per cent of the commuters every day. This has to progressively 
increase to 70 per cent in 1991 and 78 per cent in 2001. Presently mass 
transportation moves only 41 per cent of the commuting population 
every day. Even if the fleet strength of the DTC was doubled to nearly 
4,000 buses by 1981, it would not have been possible to handle more 
than 60 per cent of the passenger trips in that year. The Group, there- 
fore, felt that the introduction of the rail system is imperative in Delhi. 

TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 

1 

An analysis of accidents has shown that a large number of accidents 
are attributable to rash and negligent driving whereas equally large 
number of accidents take place due to default of the victim. On an 
average, every day at least two fatal accidents take place in Delhi^The 
maximum number of people killed in road accidents is of pedestrians. 

The problem of traffic becomes alarming due to the mixture of various 
kinds of fast and slow moving vehicles. This phenomenon is more 
marked during the peak hours in Delhi. The problem is further aggrav- 
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ated due to a constant competition of the overtaking between vehicles 
at different speeds. The combined effect of all this gives rise to traffic 
congestion, traffic jams, inordinate delays, low operational speeds, 
accidents, parking problems as well as social and economic losses to 
the community at large. 

The movement of pedestrians and capacity of roads are affected by 
encroachment on roads and footpaths besides other public places and 
lands. Such phenomenon is most marked in walled city and other parts 
of old Delhi where it has already reached a saturation point in the form 
of squatting on footpaths, parking of semi-static vendors’ rehris, storage 
of goods, display of merchandise by traders on footpaths in the front of 
their shops, stacking of building materials by house builders and others, 
parking and repairs of cars, scooters, etc. Accidents also take place due 
to odd growth of shrubs and trees on the roadside. Besides, flooding 
and stagnation of water make the regulation of traffic and enforcement 
of laws inefiective. 

The encroachment is the outcome of unregulated and indiscriminate 
issue of tehbazari by local bodies. In such a case either no attempt is 
made to obtain a report from the police or the tardy and ineffective 
enforcement both by local bodies and the police is ignored. The con- 
tinuance of the encroachment is, in f ict, due to malafide and corrupt 
motives of politicians and other self-appointed leaders, 

The outmoded design of road network in our cities with narrow roads 
and irregular alignments causes a considerable reduction in the speed 
of vehicles. Non-segregation of slow moving traflic from the fast moving 
has also resulted in the reduction of traffic carrying capacity of roads 
and has created serious problems for smooth traffic movement leading 
to congestion in most of the areas. Besides, there are objects like adver- 
tisements, hoardings, kisoks put up by the municipal authorities 
without permission from the road authorities along various roads and 
at times too close to the busy road intersections. These result in divert- 
ing the attention of drivers and also sometimes come in view of the 
traffic signals. There is not enough parking space and parking of vehicles 
on roadsides creates further obstructions in the movement of traffic. A 
very large number of cycle rickshaws are plying on roads which do not 
allow speedy movement of automobiles on the roads. As a matter of 
fact, parking facility as a whole is lacking in Delhi. 

LACK OF COORDINATION 

In the absence of any coordinating agency to watch, guide and 
channelise the efforts of various organisations engaged in road 
transport, the problem has become very acute. On the whole, it seems 
as if all the components of traffic are within the ambit of police; but 
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it is not true. Following agencies contribute towards the management 
of traffic in Delhi: 

1. The Engineering Department is responsible for planning, 
construction, maintenance of roads, parking areas and other 
engineering facilities and traffic control devices. 

2. The Directorate of Transport determines the quality of the 
automobile and its manufacture from the angle of road safety, 
health of vehicle, etc. 

The police department also does not have any hold on the following: 

1. Vehicles other than automobiles like tongas, rickshaws, bullock 
carts, cycle rickshaws, bicycles, trollies, etc. 

2. The public transport operators and public other than the 
drivers; 

3. The horticulture department which goes its own way while 
converting the central verge on roads into green space; 

4. Archaelogical monuments and density of population; and 

5. Licensing of vehicles like cycle rickshaws, horses, bullock carts: 
licensing of shops, establishments, factories ; the grant of 
permission by the local bodies to hold markets in public places: 
the pattern of landuse ; etc. 

SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM MEASURES 

The short-term measures would help organise the movement of traffic 
on the existing network facilities to achieve the optimum utilization of 
existing transportation facilities, regulation of traffic and enforcement 
of laws. These measures should aim at the identification of bottlenecks 
spots and formulation of management schemes to improve safety, 
reduce delays, eliminate existing capacity deficiencies and obtain a 
balanced, continuous route flow. These simple engineering and 
management measures take many forms, such as marginal widening of 
existing streets, improvements to junctions, segregation of traffic, 
introduction of one-way street system, pedestrianisation of congested 
shopping centres, provision of parking facilities and harmonisation of 
pedestrian movements to avoid conflict with the traffic streams. In 
addition to such measures, the police should also realise their 
responsibility to curb the encroachment and unauthorised squatting 
particularly during odd hours. Education in road safety should also 
be imparted through the institutions like Traffic Wardens and Road 
Safety Patrol for maintaining a better discipline on roads, 

The second package of schemes would include more expensive capital 
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works such as fly-overs, large-scale road widening, and construction of 
new overbridges across railway lines. The recent experience of the 
Asiad has demonstrated as to how fly-overs, railway overbridges and 
road widening can improve the trajBBc flow to a great extent. 

While the above short-term measures can give some immediate relief 
to a Delhi citizen for some time and tide over his problems for the 
next few years, they are likely to be totally inadequate by 2001. The 
time has ripened to plan for long-term solutions as they require a 
careful study, forecasting and analysis to generate appropriate 
alternative plans. This work needs to be taken up along with the 
preparation of the next Master Plan for Delhi together with plan for 
the National Capital Region. 

The long-term measures are also needed to guide the development of 
new facilities to complement the existing ones in future. It is good 
that one of the desired long-term objectives has already been met by 
constituting a Traffic and Transportation Coordinating Committee in 
which representatives of all the concerned agencies like the Direetorate 
of Transport, Traffic Police, MCD, NDMC, PWD, Delhi Development 
Authority and the Town and Country Planning Organisation, the Delhi 
Administration have been participating for taking decision on problems 
of mass transportation system in the capital city and effective improve- 
ment in the overall working of the traffic system in the metropolitan 
city. The coordinating agency can overcome various traffic management 
problems in many ways. For example, the encroachment problem can 
be solved by not allowing the service departments like D£SU and MCD 
to lay their services along the roads without permission from the PWD. 
The service department should also not dump their materials on the 
roads. 

Following are the long-term measures suggested for improving the 
traffic situation in future: 

1. The future growth of Delhi should be decentralised through the 
creation of self-contained growth centres. Efforts are needed to 
bring homes, schools, health centres and shopping facilities close 
together by maintaining proper relationship between residence 
and work centres. In other words, one of the important goals 
in planning should be to minimise the aggregate travel distance 
in Delhi. 

2. In the central area of Delhi which is already congested, building 
activities are to be very carefully regulated, such, as a rethinking 
in the licensing of high-rise buildings in the vicinity of 
Connaught Place. 

3. To make a fuller use of the existing electrified ring railway, the 
land use along the route is to be intensified. Planning for 
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electric trolley buses could start right even now as the ring- 
railway and future landusc planning may not be able to prevent 
the growth of traffic in future. 

4. Goods transport in Delhi is totally disorganised at present and 
causes serious congestion in the absence of well-planned truck- 
terminals for handling large volumes of freight. The future plan 
has to aim at siphoning off through freight movements along 
with by passes and providing the efficient collection, handling 
and distribution of goods at nodal points through new truck 
terminals, 

5. New bridges across the Jamuna at the ISBT, Maharani Bagh, 

Baghpat and Palwal seem to be urgently needed. Although the 
excessive utilization of 23 railway sections in Delhi leaves a little 
scope for introducing a network of suburban trains, but by the 
end of the Century, Delhi would have corridors with more than 
50,000 persons trip per hour. In such a case an integrated 
transport system is a must. It is necessary for the planners to 
adopt a comprehensive approach to mass transportation in 
Delhi, in the light of its increasing population. The Bombay 
pattern of linking vehicular transport with the suburban train 
system is that city could be taken as an example by Delhi’s 
planners to cope with the commuters demands by the turn of the 
century.*' In this context reference is often made to the proposal 
of Light Rail Transit (LRT) in the Perspective Development 
Plan for Delhi in the year 2001 whose implementation would go 
a long way to solve the traffic chaos in the city. Reference is 
also made to Medium Capacity Rapid Transit System (MCRTS) 
recommended by the Study Group on Alternate System of Urban 
Transport, Government of India (1987) for high-capacity 
corridors. Initially, exclusive right-of-way is required for use by 
the urban bus and later extended and converted into a 
MCRTS.*^ The MCRTS electric train system is, however, needed 
for high capacity corridors. It is, therefore, suggested to 
introduce either LRT or MCRTS for the healthy growth of 
Delhi metropolis. A mono-rail system may also be integrated 
in the future network of intra- rails which may link APPU- 
GHAR with a few high capacity corridors. In fact, the existing 
Ring Railway in Delhi would also remain in effective unless 
planners took a bold step in integrating h with the transport 
infrastructure in the city. □ 


^ The Hindustan 77/??eA’, December 8, 1988, p. 3. 

^Report of the National Commission on Urbanisation, Volume II, August, 1988. 
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Responsibility and Fear of Penalty * 
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T O GUIDE and regulate the urban growth in our cities and towns by 
adoption of a land-use development plan is now a standard prac- 
tice. Identification and reservation of zones for appropriate uses with 
a view to make the best utilization of available land and plan necessary 
infrastructure facilities at a minimum resource cost are the principal 
objectives of such an exercise. Elaborate surveys and mathematical 
modelling efforts generally form the basis of initial plan preparation. 
This plan is discussed and debated at various forums and ultimately, an 
officially sanctioned plan emerges. All the developments in a given 
area are supposed to be taking place according to such a plan till the 
next revision or modification of this plan. 

Formulation of a development plan is not an end in itself. To 
monitor its implementation and initiate corrective action, whenever 
necessary, is also an equally important function of the authorities. For 
instance, as a part of plan document, a set of development control rules 
for developing properties and structures are normally laid down and any 
large scale violation of those could lead to the problem of congestion 
and its attendant consequences. Thus, a slackness in the enforcement 
of development control rules can cause an extensive distortion in the 
envisaged structure of an area. 

Generally, a small enforcement unit is formed by the civic authorities 
to conduct inspections and check the violation of development control 
rules. While raising such a unit, a reasonable amount of responsi- 
bility and fear of penalty on the part of population is assumed. 
However, of late, an increasing tendency to violate the development 
control rules in some of the bigger cities is observed. It is obvious that 
this problem cannot be solved by enlarging the enforcement alone; 
the attention of citizens towards their responsibility and the fear of 

♦Views expressed here are those of the author alone and not of the organisation 
to which he belongs. 
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penalty must also be established. In this article, a model is postulated 
of how enforcement rates, responsibility and fear of penalty interrelate 
with respect to development control violations. This article is motivated 
by the work reported in literature on Criminology.^ 

A MATHEMATICAL MODEL 

As discussed above, the authorities do try to enforce the rules to the 
extent possible and impose a penalty in the from of fine or demolishing 
the unauthorised structure for the violations. A citizen, on the other 
hand, observes the frequency and magnitude of such an enforcement 
activity and decides to take a calculated risk of violation of the rules. 
The central question thus is: do reported enforcement rates really mea- 
sure the probability of being punished? 

It can be assumed without a loss of generality that development 
control violation depends on both the amount of enforcement observed 
in one’s environment and the adjustment one makes in avoiding it. The 
following three linear equation model is proposed to describe the 
interrelationship between sense of responsibility, fear of penalty and 


enforcement rate: 


(1)F = er 

(fear of enforcement equation) 

(2)1 = a-bF 

(vulnerability equation) 

(3)V = rl 

(enforcement rate equation) 

where. 



F = fear of enforcement index which can vary between 0 and 100. 
F— 0 indicates no possibility of exposure to enforcement and 
F== 100 indicates irrecoverable loss is expected to occur due 
to enforcement. 

e = the marginal increase in fear of enforcement from increases 
in the real enforcement rate. 

I = index number of exposure to penalty, e.g., number of ins- 
pection carried out by authorities. 


IS. Balkin, “Victimization Rates, Safety and Fear of Crime”, Social Problews, Vol. 
26, 1979, pp. 343-58. S. Balkin and J.F. McDonald, “The Market for Street 
Crime: An Economic Analysis of Victim-Offender Interaction”, Journal of Urban 
Economics, Vol. 10, 1981 , pp. 390-405 and; E. Swimmer, “Measurement of the 
EITcctivcncss of Urban Law Enforcement—A Simultaneous Approach”, Southern 

Journal of Economics, Wo\. AO, 
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V = measured (nominal) enforcement rate, e.g., number of enfor- 
cements per property or structure. 

r = real enforcement rate which is the correct measurement of 
responsibility and is given by V/I. 

a ^ amount of unauthorised development one would do if there 
were no fear of enforcement 

b — the marginal reduction in unauthorised development in res- 
ponse to increases in fear of enforcement. 

V, I and F are endogenous variables which are derived by the model, 
r is an exogenous variable determined outside the model and a,b and e 
are parameters. AH variables and parameters arc assumed to be non- 
negative. 

Equat’on (1) expresses fear of enforcement as some positive multiple 
‘e’ of the real enforcement rate. This is obvious because people are 
usually rational to understand that more risk means more possibility of 
penalty. This also reflects implicity that people accurately observe the 
real enforcement rate which is, however, never recorded officially. 
Factors which would influence ‘e’ are : the amount of monetary benefit 
that can be obtained by extra development, advantage of more space 
utilization and past experience of self and other known persons in res- 
pect of imposition and recovery of penalty by the authorities. Factors 
that determine the real enforcement rate ‘r’ are: the degree of dishonesty 
among property developers, the eflSciency and integrity of enforcement 
machinery and preparedness of fellow citizens to inform authorities 
about violations. 

Equation (2) describes the amount of exposure to enforcement as a 
negative function of fear of enforcement. It implies that the amount of 
exposure decreases by ‘b’ units when fear of enforcement increases by one 
unit. The main factor that affects b is ability on the part of a developer 
to carry out activity in such a manner that it could not be easily detec- 
ted or developing the authorised property in such an innovative way 
that it could fetch the same perceived advantage which would be other- 
wise obtained by an unauthorised extra development. The value of a is 
generally influenced by personal values and beliefs, financial needs and 
risk taking capacity. 

Equation (3) is in fact an identity which gives the measured (nominal) 
enforcement rate as the product of real enforcement rate and number of 
exposures to possible enforcement of penalty situations. It is clear that 
the measured enforcement rate would differ from person to person but 
the real enforcement rate may be the same. It thus follows that those 
risk taking persons who violate the development control rules for some 
material gain are likely to experience more enforcement penalties. 
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The recursive nature of the model as specified by the linear equations 
(1), (2) and (3) brings out the ultimate effect of the real enforcement 
rate r on the nominal enforcement rate V through a peculiar balancing 
chain of possibilities. The higher value of r increases the value of F 
which, in turn, reduces the value of I and, therefore, the net effect on V 
is achieved through such an oscillating pattern. 

For deriving meaningful interpretation let us subject the model to 
further mathematical analysis. By simple rearrangement of variables in 
equations (1), (2), and (3), we obtain what is called as reduced form of 
a model where endogenous variables F, I and V are expressed in terms 
of the exogenous variable r and parameters as given below^. 

(4) F = er 

(5) I --= a — bear 

(6) V == ar ~ ber‘^ 

To understand the effect of change in value of r, the following set of 
simple derivatives are useful: 

dF 

(7) = e > 0 

dr 

dl 

(8) = -be < 0 

dr 

dV 

(9) a —2 ber > 0 

dr < 

Equation (7) shows that final effect of changes in real enforcement 
rate on fear of punishment is always positive. Equation (8) shows that 
end effect of changes in real enforcement rate on exposure to punishment 
is always negative. The ultimate effect of changes in real enforcement 
rate on the measured enforcement rate is given by equation (9), Combin- 
ing equations (6) and (9), it can be seen that as r increases, V increases 
up to a certain limit and beyond this maximum point, increase in r 
results in decrease in V, This, as stated earlier, is due to the particular 
form of relationship between F, V and r. 

®A.C. Chiang, Fur, dcuiieiital Methods of Mathematical Economics, New York, 
McGrawHili, 196J. 
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DISCUSSION 

The foregoing analysis reveals a possibility that the real enforcement 
rate in practice may be moving in direction contrary to the officially 
measured enforcement rate. This calls for a cautious evaluation of the 
success of enforcement measures taken by the authorities by reading 
either reported enforcement rates or measured enforcement rates. This 
can happen, for example, when an authority may be reducing develop- 
ment control rules violation among property developers by frequent 
raids and imposing significant penalties and thus decreasing the real 
enforcement rate which then causes persons to commit themselves more 
to violation with the result that the reported enforcement rate increases. 

Unfortunately, requisite data are presently not available to operation- 
alise this model in the context of our cities. The estimation for fear of 
enforcement equation (1) and regression equation (2) for vulnerability 
calculation can be derived by carrying out independent surveys based 
on properly formulated questionnaire to quantify the fear of enforce- 
ment variable supplemented by official records. Such an exercise either 
directly by authorities or through institutions engaged in social science 
research could prove helpful in collecting the data to test the model. It 
is to be noted that such an exercise is in the interest of the authorities 
because higher the development control rules violation, the greater is the 
demand for enforcement expenditure. 

With rapid growth of population and inflow of migrants from rural 
and other areas, the pressure on urban land is increasing at an unpre- 
cedented rate. An obvious consequence is the astronomical rise in the 
prices of urban land and built-up structures. The situation in our metro- 
politan cities is worse. No wonder, under these circumstances a tendency 
is growing among a sizeable number of property owners and developers to 
violate the zoning and building rules laid down by a development plan 
in force. The ongoing case of constructing eight upper storeys in viola- 
tion of building rules and permission by builders of ‘Pratibha’ building 
in the heart of Bombay city is an indicator of a grim situation in the 
Indian urban land market. Even the small property developers are found 
grabbing the space and violating rules in a variety of ways. Clearly, the 
enforcement capability is found wanting and penalties imposed are not 
working as deterrent. 

An extended form of the above model where different types of viola- 
tions and penalties could be accommodated is likely to provide an 
effective tool to the planners to capture the correct perception of the 
enforcement effects. 

CONCLUSION 5 

There is a need for more vigilent enforcement of development control 
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rules to maintain the sanctity of planned development of urban areas in 
our country. Since, a close relationship exists between enforcement 
rates, sense of responsibility and fear of penalty and moreover, these 
parameters are subjective in nature, it is imperative to use the relevant 
models from urban economics and sociology. It is believed that model 
presented here could help authorities in evaluating the impact of existing 
enforcement means and thereby designing the more effective measures, 
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State of India's Urbanisation,'HQ-^TiQ\\\\,^Vii\Qm\ Institute of Urban 
Affairs. 1988. p. 103. 

This is the first detailed demographic profile of India’s urbanisation. 
The text titles cover the following aspects: (1) an overview, (2) over- 
urbanisation thesis, (3) levels of urbanisation, (4) patterns of urban 
growth, (5) components of urban growth, (6) birth and death rates, 
(7) urbaiiward migration, (8) new towns of 1981, (9) change in urban 
India, (10) morphology of urbanisation, (II) metropolises and cities, 
(12) primacy patterns, (13) urban crowding, (14) urban poverty, 
(15) urban slums, and (16) future estimates. Each section contains all 
the available facts and a few general conclusions. The four annexures 
contain detailed districtwise, city-specific and aggregative urban popula- 
tion data. 

The compactness of the study and the precision of its findings are 
two features which strike any reader of this study. However, a note of 
warning should be sounded before the study is made use of — the data 
base is of a varying quality, especially when non-demographic features 
are introduced, such as, boundary questions, physical attributes, levels 
of living, and projection bases. The use of the word ‘metropolitan’ in 
terms of a million-plus city is also somewhat misleading, in view of its 
generally accepted connotation of daily interaction area. Similarly, a 
city is limited to its civic jurisdiction and does not cover its ‘metro- 
politan area’. 

Future complementary studies will be related to the supportive physi- 
cal resource requirements for urbanisation. In terms of human interest, 
the levels of living and livelihood of the urbanites seems to be of 
immediate concern for urban policy-making. The data gaps are also 
more pronounced in the latter field. It would be worthwhile if the 
National Institute of Urban Affairs (NIUA) attempts to venture into the 
as yet unexplored field of indicators of Indian urban life in specific city 
contexts, rather than on the physical dimensions of urbanisation per se. 

The volume should bear a compulsory reading for all those interested 
in India’s urbanisation. The production quality of the volume is of an 
international standard. NIUA deserves full praise for the publication. 

—AHniTiT Datta 
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Municipal Finance in India (Based on Orissa). Gokulananda Dash, 
New Delhi, Concept, 1988, p. 245, Rs. 200. 

The book has been published posthumously two years after the sad 
demise of the author who turned to academic persuits after a long 
career in the finance department of Orissa state government. It is based 
on municipal data in Orissa up to 1976 collated from various sources: 
State Municipal Finance Commission report (1975), municipal audit 
reports and annual reports of the State Local Fund Audit Organisation, 
and primary data from a number of sample municipal bodies. Altoge- 
ther the array of collected financial data is quite impressive, in spite of 
the staleness of reported information. 

The book is intended to focus on municipal financial administration, 
although the actual coverage is much wider to include generic issues of 
local public finance, such as, municipal revenue base, grants-in-aid, ex- 
penditure decisions, budgeting, accounts and audit. The analytical 
aspects in the book are somewhat weak, particularly in matters, such 
as, an alternative base for property taxes, or replacement of octroi. For 
instance, it is not noticed that in Orissa an area-based property tax is 
treated as if it is based on rental: or no distinction is made between a 
future accounts-based entry tax and the existing check-post-based octroi 
in Orissa. Issues on state transfers to the municipalities also are discuss- 
ed along existing practices, rather than in terms of new approaches, 
such as, the need for a minimum level of fiscal transfers to the munici- 
pal bodies, and the need for institutionalising the transfer arrange- 
ments. 

The financial administration issues examined by the author do not 
break new grounds, due to a lack of clarity about the scope of munici- 
pal autonomy and the role of the local political executive. For instance, 
Prof. Robson’s views on audit surcharge have been brushed aside 
by the author as wooly; increased executive authority for the appointed 
municipal officials has been suggested without safeguarding the supre- 
macy of the existing political executive. On a point of fact, the author 
incorrectly states that in Tamil Nadu no surcharge action lies against 
appointed ofiicials; actually, the situation is just the opposite. Surcharge 
proceedings apply on executive functionaries; with Tamil Nadu conferr- 
ing executive pow'ers to its appointed municipal officials, the audit 
surcharge is applicable to them and not on the elected councillors and 
the chairman. 

All in all, the book is rich in data and fairly comprehensive in its 
treatment of the subject matter. The standard of publication is first-rate 
and this largely accounts for the high price of the book. 

—Abhuit Datta 
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Urban Housing Market: The Role of 
Real Estate Agent* 

KEDAR NATH RAO 

and 

VIVEK N. PATKAR 


T he inadequacy of housing supply in urban areas is now one 
of the major problems faced by our country. To augment the 
housing stock position, the government has initiated a number of meas- 
ures, e.g., stepping up the rate of public housing construction, lowering 
the design, construction and material quality norm, liberalising terms for 
housing loan and so on. The impact of these measures, however, remains 
confined largely to the public housing. The private housing, on the 
other hand, is usually governed by the market mechanism. Naturally, 
the elements associated with any commercial transaction like advertising, 
bargaining and variable pricing get reflected in a private house dealings. 
One very important link in such transactions is the ‘Real Estate Agent’ 
(REA). The role of establishing the necessary contact between a pros- 
pective buyer and interested seller as performed by REA helps in com- 
pleting the deal smoothly and to the satisfaction of all parties. Despite 
such a crucial service provided by REA, there is a near absence of in- 
formation about his working relationships and perceptions in the Indian 
context. An attempt is made in this article to present a few of such de- 
tails on the basis of data collected from the REAs operating in New 
Bombay. The emphasis here is on describing the private housing market 
mechanism as it presently operates through REAs. 

The Real Estate Agent’s Role 

To determine the clientele and role of REA, it is first essential to 
understand the housing categories available in the market. According to 

*Views expressed here are those of the authors alone and not of the organisation to 
which they belong. The authors are thankful to ‘SHELTER’ Consultants for extend- 
ing the necessary support in carrying ont this study. The encouragement received from 
Mrs. Mavgala K. Ghorpade all through this work is gratefully acknowledged. 
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the official scheme of classification, the following groups based on house- 
hold income per month characterise the buyers:^ 

1. High Income Group (HIG) : Above Rs. 2,500 

2. Middle Income Group (MIG) : Between Rs. 1,501 and Rs. 2,500 

3. Low Income Group (LIG) : Between Rs. 701 and Rs. 1,500 

4. Economically Weaker Section : Up to Rs. 700 
(EWS) 

It is a common knowledge that the lower categories of EWS and 
LIG are catered directly by public housing agencies through a number 
of schemes. The first category of HIG, due to command over larger 
financial resources and information, generally, fends itself in the com- 
petitive market with nominal services of REA. It is the second category 
of MIG which has to depend heavily on REA for locating a house and 
fixing the terms. Lack of knowledge of housing market behaviour and 
procedural rules and regulations together with uncertain ities involved in 
carrying’ financial transaction with an unknown party are the prime 
factors calling for the role of REA. To safeguard the interest of both 
the parties and settle the housing deal in all respects characterises the 
work of such an agent. 

Besides acting as a mediator, REA also performs a iisefur role of 
bringing in the market a housing stock which is otherwise not available 
for want of information. The other reasons could be that a seller or 
owner be disinterested due to intricate legal formalities, unattractive 
price’ or rent and holding on for more lucrative offer in future. A buyer 
or tenant on the other hand may have totally different perception about 
such dwelling/commercial units. The REA, thus, serves as a data bank 
or information resource and provides both the parlies valuable tips and 
information and is, thereby instrumental in making better utilization of 
the available housing stock. 

The hiring of services of a REA is not necessarily one time affair be- 
cause the same property or housing unit can undergo multiple change of 
hands overS a time. Generally, the same REA is called upon to deal in 
such transactions. 

The financial transactions in the Indian Housing market usually in- 
volve substantial money transfers in cash, the confidentiality of terms 
and conditions become, therefore, very crucial. Mutual trust is the 
■prime requirement in the execution of such deals. Since the buyer and 
' seller generally do not know each other, REA is a person in whom both 
the parties repose their trust for housing property deals. 

^HUDCO, Shelter, No. 4, Jan Maixh 1988, pp. 8-9. 
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Taxonomy of Relationships 

With the tremendous expansion of urban housing market and with 
the entry of large number of agents, the conventional relationship bet- 
ween Buyer, Seller and REA has undergone many variations. Even the 
types of buyer and seller have changed. The need for interaction with 
public housing and other agencies has now increased manifold and 
above all, even the basic purpose of buying a house, i.e., residing, has 
also been replaced in many instances by pure speculation motive. 

The foregoing discussion and general observation of transactions in 
the housing market lead to the following four types of relationships in- 
volving REA: 


Type 

Parties 

Purpose 

I 

Buyer-REA-Seller 

Consumption 

II 

Buyer-REA REA-Seller 

Consumption 

III 

Buyer-REA-Builder 

Consumption 

IV 

Investor-REA-Builder 

Speculation 


Types I, 11 and III can be said to represent the basic lelationship, 
where REA acts as a mediator for a buyer who is in the need of space 
for genuine purpose of use. The type IV represents a relationship char- 
acterised by the motive of trading the unit. All these relationships are 
schematically represented in Fig. 1. 

The central role of REA in housing market can be seen from Fig. 1. 
The arrows with solid line indicate the observed relations between differ- 
ent parties and those with dotted line show only the likely relations. It 
is to be noted that in certain transactions, there can be more than one 
REA and so the link between la and Ib can consist of a few intermediate 
REAs. The various relations between 2 and 3 and 2 and 4 through la 
and/or lb reflect the consumption motive. On the other hand, relations 
between 4, 5 and 6 through REA/or otherwise, reflect' the speculation 
motive underlying the transactions. To study dynamics of the,se relations 
in various market conditions is a task in itself but we have not attempted 
„it here. 

An Empirical Study , 

Background : To understand the working of a REA in a developing 
urban housing market, a survey was carried out in the township of 
Vashi which is the most important node among those being developed in 
New Bombay by the City and Industrial Development Corporation 
(CIDCO), Government of Maharashtra. The work on -Vashi lio^e start- 
ed in early 70’s and it has now developed to a considerable extent, 

Being, predominantly a residential node according to the structure 
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Fig. 1 OBSERVED IJNKAGES OF REA IN THE URBAN 
HOUSING MARKET 


plan of New Bombay, the development of necessary infrastructure and 
initial construction of housing units at Vashi were the main tasks of 
CIDCO. Due to sustained efforts in respect of construction and market- 
ing the housing units directly, CIDCO was successful in achieving a 
critical mass of activities which could now attract the private builders 
and developers at Vashi. Thus, in early I980’s, CIDCO decided to sell 
the plots reserved for residential and commercial use to the private de- 
velopers ond cooperating housing societies. With this shift in the ap- 
proach to construction and sale from the public sector to private sector 
initiative, the business for REA at Vashi received a boost. 

' In the last ten years, the number of REAs increased from a mere five 
to 10 to 50 to 60. In addition to these full-time REAs, there are about 
150 REAs who work on part-time basis. In this study we have confined 
our attention to the full-time REAs alone. 

Survey', Informal discussions were first held with a few REAs operat- 
ing at Vashi. This helped in obtaining the addresses of most of the 
agents and also some idea about their operations. In the light of this 
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information, a suitable questionnaire was designed and tested with a few 
agents. Based on the feedback, the final questionnaire was prepared. 
The other significant advantage of this pilot survey was in gaining the 
confidence of REAs to co-operate and spread the word among other 
agents to do so. 

Keeping in view the time and other resources available, it was decided 
to cover 30 agents which constituted 50 per cent of the existing full-time 
REAs. However, only 17 agents agreed to cooperate and finally 10 of 
those returned the questionnaire filled in all respects. This response rate 
can assumed to be satisfactory, especially in the light of small universe 
and nature of operations of these agents about which they are generally 
adverse to speak for various reasons. In addition, semi-structural inter- 
views were also held with the agents to get supplementary information. 

Analysis: From the analysis of responses received, the following im- 
portant details about operations and profile of a tj'pical REA emerge: 

1. About 70 per cent of REAs operate on single proprietor basis. 
The remaining ones work in partnership but, in 60 per cent of 
such cases, the partners are from among the relatives only. 

2. The average age of a REA is 35 years and about 90 per cent of 
agents possess a graduate qualification. It means, a fair degree of 
maturity is necessary for REA to operate successfully in the 
market. Of course, communication skill and ability to gain the 
confidence of a customer are the prerequisites for this profession. 

3. The main reasons for taking up the profession of a real estate 
agent are given below in the decreasing order of importance: 

(i) Low investment; 

in) Relatively lower risk and high returns; 

{Hi) Iiidepen deuce; and 
(jv) Limited responsibility. 

4. The offices of all the full-time agents are located in the commer- 
cial zone of the town. About 70 per cent of these are in a rented 
accommodation as it needs fairly low initial investment. 

5. Telephone and face-to-face contact are the forms of communica- 
tion, mostly employed by REAs for their business. Written com- 
munication is rarely used, 

6. The information about the properties available for transfer of 
hands is generally maintained in registers. Only one REA^ is 
making use of a personal computer for this purpose, 

7. The transactions, in respect of property buying and selling- are 
completed very speedily. This can be concluded from the fact 
that 80 per cent of the deals were finalised within three ■ visits, to 
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REA by buyer or seller. The REA strives for an early completioii 
of a deal so that competitors cannot creep in. 

8. The average size of tenement demanded for housing purpose is 50 
sq. mt. About 90 percent of such units available for selling are 
those which v^^ere never occupied by the original owners implying 
their speculation motive in acquiring the unit. 

9, According to REA classification, people with income exceeding 
Rs. 3,000 per month belong to MIG, those with Rs. 5,000 per 
month are in HIG and those with Rs. 10,000 or more per month 
constitute super HIG. Most of the clientele of REAs belong to 
the first category, he., MIG. 

10. The average household size of a genuine buyer is four and the 
head of the family is about 35 years old. Nearly 80 per cent of 
such customers are white-collar professionals, 

11. REAs are mostly transacting the properties developed by the 
private builders. This is on account of larger margin and lesser 
formalities. 

12. Hand bills and advertising panel boards are mostly used by REAs 
for their advertising. Sometimes, local newspapers are also used 
for this purpose. 

13. A REA charges two per cent of the transaction value as the com- 
mission from both the parties. The commission, however, gets 
distributed if more than one agent is involved. The average earn- 
ing of a REA varies between Rs. 8,000 and 10,000 per month. 
This shows the lucrative business done by REA and also reflects 
the high sale value of the transactions in the current housing 
market. 

Further, an attempt was made to learn about the viewpoints of REAs 
regarding steps to be taken for improving the urban housing market 
situation. The following suggestions are put forward by them: 

1. More housing plots should be put into the market through public 
advertisement, so as to generate a fair and wider competition. 

2. The practice of allotting plots on the basis of the highest quoted 
price should be suitably modified because, although the develop- 
ment agency get the best price, the plots are cornered by specula- 
tors in most of the cases. 

3. Appropriate checks must be introduced to verify the authenticity 
of the members of the cooperative societies before allotting the 
plots to them as many of those are ficticious. 

4. The loan amount available for housing purpose through banks 
and other institutions should be annually enhanced keeping in 
view the rising prices in the housing market. 
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5. Urgent measures must be introduced to minimize the component 
of unaccounted money which goes in housing transactions, other- 
wise the genuine buyer of housing stock for dwelling purpose 
would always remain disadvantaged, 

6. Private sector should be given more incentives to increase the 
housing stock and public sector agencies should confine largely 
to construction of houses for low income groups, 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The results of this survey can be assumed to be fairly general and not 
necessarily true only for new towns. Some of the suggestions made by 
the REAs deserve serious attention. It is clear, that REA plays a very 
important role in the housing market. He generally acts as a conduit for 
the interested buyer in obtaining a tenement either on rental or on out- 
right purchase terms. Offers of a wide variety of terms, near absence of 
iincertainity and personal touch attract the customers to a REA. No 
public agency can play such a role eflectively due to inherent constraints 
of procedure and this is a well recognised fact. For instance, officially 
appointed travel agents by airline companies form an integral part of 
the civil aviation system precisely for this reason. Recognising the im- 
portant role of estate agent in the urban housing market, it has been 
analysed from different angles and reported in many urban studies 
abroad." However, very little documentation in the Indian situation 
is available and there is a specific need for undertaking further studies 
in this important area. 

With the expansion of cities and towns the scope for activities of 
REAs is bound to increase and, therefore, it would be very useful to pre- 
pare a framework involving them in the development and marketing 
process. A properly designed role of REA can help the development 
agency in getting useful information and signals about market trends in 
tiie housing market and also help in performing some of the marketing 
functions in a co.st effective manner. □ 


"C, Nt. ‘‘The Role of ihe Real IrsltUc Agent in Residential Localion“, 

Sociology focus, Vol. i, 1968, pp. 59-71; D.I. Hernpcl, The Role of the Rea! Estate 
Broker in the Home Biiyiui’ Process. Center for Real Estate and Urban Economic 
Studies, University of Connecticut, Strrs, Connecticut, 1969; R. Pal.-n, “Real Estate 
Agents and Geographical Information”, Geographical Review ^ Vol. 66, 1976, 

pp. 266-288. 


The Brazilian National Housing Bank: 
End of An Era? 


GIL SHIDLO 


U RBAN POLICY in Brazil started with the foundation of the BN H 
in 1964. The pre-1964 era had been rather amateurish in relation 
to public housing policy. While, in the period 1890 to 1964 only 17 000 
housing units were constructed more than three million units were built 
during the two decades of military regime. It is only with the creation 
of a federal housing system tnat the cooptation of the middle classes by 
the government became institutionalized. The military regime recognized 
that investments of many kinds were needed for development but fre- 
quently implied that one kind was of essential importance-the provision 
of state housing for the urban middle classes who supported them in an 
era of economic crisis. For the middle classes the acquisition of their own 
housing had an enormous appeal and this became a central policy of the 
P0SM964 regime in a sense of widening the support and legitimacy. By 
creating a federal housing bank (BNH), the government would be able 
to contral from the centre, the allocation of a crucial resource. 

Reorientation of Housing Policy, 1964-83 

Government intervention in the housing market requires state expen- 
diture, both for capital outlays and revenue outlays. The scale of these 
outlays reflects not only changes in political power, but also the national 
economic conjuncture and its theoretically perceived relationship with 
state expenditure. Before the acceptance of John Maynard Keynes theo- 
ries, the orthodox response to the crisis was to cut state expenditure In 
the ’golden age of Keynes, during the two decades following the 
World War 11, changes in the flow of state expenditure were seen both, a 
means of regulating aggregate demand, positively or negatively, and a 
way of shifting productive resources from one economic activity to 
another. The Brazilian planners of the 1950’s and early 1960’s followed the 
intellectual leader of a group of economists (Furtado, appointed director 
oftheBNDEin 1958 and later minister of planning) in the belief that 
economic development in Brazil required basic ‘structural’ changes in the 
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economy, which could best be achieved through planning and implemen- 
tation of plans by the state. The change of government in 1964 brought 
differences of various degrees in the internal organisation of the 
Planning Ministry, but the basic belief of an intense commitment to state 
intervention in the economy did not change. 

It is only after March 1964, that a comprehensive national urban 
policy could be identified in Brazil, This policy envolved rapidly bet- 
ween 1964 and 1973. These two years can be taken as points of reference 
for an analysis of urban policy. The Banco Nacional de Habitacao 
(BNH) and the Sistema Federal de Habitacao (SFH) were created on the 
21st of August 1964— Law 4380. In this phase of contemporary Brazi- 
lian history the intiative in the urban policy was marked by creating a 
National Housing Bank. One of the leading figures behind the idea was 
Carlos Lacerda then governor of the State of Guanabar (before the 1964 
coup). He was also one of the principal leaders of the victorious move- 
ment of 1964 and a strong candidate to succeed Gastello Branco. It is 
not possible to forget that elections for 1965 were foreseeable, in order 
to constitutionalize the movement of 1964, In April 1964, Sandra 
Calcavanti as Secretary of the Governor Carlos Lacerda and future 
President of the BNH, visited Gastello Branco with plans to immediately 
create the new institution. In her own words “...the revolution urgently 
needs to act in favour of the urban masses.”^ 

The principal reasons to initiate a housing policy, through the crea- 
tion of the BNH, were the heavy migration from the country to the 
towns and the continuing inflationary interest rates. The Urban expan- 
sion had already deteriorated through the proliferation of sub-human 
housing, creating fears that the favelas might provide a breeding ground 
for subversion. 

By giving work to the civil construction firms and the industry of 
housing materials, paralysed forces in the Brazilian economy, Lacerda 
gained the support of the civil construction industry in Rio de Janeiro 
to promote the improvement of living conditions in the city. Large 
projects of urban renewal meant the expropriation of favelas and this 
was pursued intensively by Lacerda. Favela eradication during this 
period (I962’66) did not concentrate on the wealthy southern zone, but 
rather on the Tijuca-Meier region. The objective was to make way for 
the auto-transit system in this area and to allow construction of the State 
University of Guanabar, 

Meanwhile, increasing inflation was already affecting the rental policy 
and the construction industry. Both of these factors influenced the dec- 
line in investment in new housing. Lack of investment in civil construc- 
tion, on the other hand, was already influencing the level of supply and 

iBernice de, Souza, O BNH e a poUtica do Governo, UFGM, 1975. 
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putting pressure on rents. It is unnecessary to emphasize that for the 
middle sectors the acquisition of private property had a tremendous 
appeal and this became a central policy of the post4964 regime in a 
sense of widening the support and legitimacy. The BNH was the prin- 
cipal agent of the SFH (Sistema Federal de Habitacao) since the latter’s 
foundation. The policy followed by the BNH was influential to the 
national urban policy and was composed of two phases— the first was of 
public housing and the second, urban development. 

The Initial Role of the BNH 

The initial role of the BNH was to solve housing problems in Brazil. 
While the SFH attributes the basic function of promoting construction 
and the acquisition of houses especially for the lower income sectors, the 
BNH’s function was to orientate, discipline and control the SFH of 
which it was an element. 

The federal government, through the Ministry of Planning, formulated 
the national housing and land policy, coordinated the action of the 
statutory bodies and orientated private initiative in stimufating the con- 
struction of public housing and financing house purdiasing, especially 
for lower income sectors. The federal government would intervene in 
the housing market through the following: 

id) The BNH; 

(&) The SFH; and 

(c) Federal Saving Associations (Caixas Economicas Federais). 

The BNH was closely bound to the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
would have its own judicial personality, assets and administrative auto- 
nomy, with the advantage of judiciary immunity. The Bank could 
install agencies in the whole of Brazil and use commercial bank facilities 
in localities without agencies. The main functions of the BNH are: 

1. To orientate, discipline and control the SFH. 

2. To initiate the creation of savings and their distribution, to the 
,.SFH. 

3. To discipline the access of agencies for housing credit to the 
national capital market. 

The BNH w^as created to serve as executive agent of the Housing 
Finance System (SFH), whose goal was to promote the construction and 
acquisition of homes, especially by the lower income sectors. The bank 
is the guarantor and ultimate repository of voluntary savings generated 
through the Brazilian Saving and Loan System (SBPE). The system has 
been successful in concentrating a large proportion of popular savings 
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by periodically increasing deposits to adjust for inflation (indexing) and 
adding to this a substantial interest rate. In 1967, the BNH acquired 
access to a vast pool of compulsory savings through the creation of the 
Guaranteed Eniploymeent Fund (FGTS). The fund has the ostensive 
purpose of creating a patrimony for the worker and his family and is 
formed by employers’ contributions totalling eight percent of their pay- 
roll. Deposits ill FGTS are also indexed and receive annual interest of 
up to six per cent. BNH acts both, as recipient and manager of the fund. 
The size of the liquid assets BNH receives through the voluntary and 
compulsory saving systems now exceeds the total budgets of several 
federal ministries." 

By 1973, they represented close to six per cent of the gross domestic 
product. These resources are also impressive in absolute terms: in 1973, 
BNH had control over approximately S six billion, by the end of 1975 the 
figure had grown to over .1 16 billion. Of the latter figure, 40 per cent 
corresponded to voluntary savings (FGTS), and nearly a third to 
resources already accumulated by the bank and the SBPE plus other 
minor funds. The fact, that BNH became an economic giant is not 
fortuitous, for it is the instrument of the national state in achieving a 
complex array of goals. The bank is the prime agent of the government 
in two fundamental ‘social’ areas: housing and the generation of popular 
employment. The bank’s initial mandate was to meet a national hous- 
ing deficit estimated at eight million units, “it was charged, in the words 
of a former President of the Republic, to propitiate greater security, 
comfort, and well-being to the families of most scarce resources and 
contribute to a better distribution of income and a redaction of regional 
income inequalities’ (Garrastuzu, Medici)”.® 

To meet this goal, BNH organized a house construction programme in 
the “social interest” area. At the same time, however, the bank was 
charged with the task of stimulating employment among the urban un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. Reberto Campos, the former Finance 
minister summarized the two-pronged social strategy by BNFI: “...favour- 
ing home ownership by the less favoured classes while stimulating simul- 
taneously the absorption of unskilled manpower by the civil constuction 
industry, the housing policy contributes to the achievement of two basic 
objectives of the government programme: to insure. ..opportunities for 
productive employment to the continuously increasing manpower flowing 
into the labour market; to alleviate regional and sectoral economic in- 
equalities and the tensions created by social disequilibrium through im- 
provements in the human condition.”’ 

Mario Trinidade, one of the first presidents of the BNH (1966-1971), 
®G, Bohifli “Habitacao c Urbanismo” in Ensaios de Opiiiiao, Brazil, 1975, pp. 73-83. 
»A, Fortes, “Mousing Policy, Urban Poverty, and tbe S(n!c’\ Ij.tin Av.crican 
Research Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 1979, p. 7, 

^IbkL, p. 7. 
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understood that the ultimate rationale of these social objectives was 
to reduce the dangers of social tension among the urban masses and 
those arising from the exchange between the urban and rural masses”/ 

Urban Development and Industrial Expansion 

“The development of an advanced industrial sector, from 1964 
onwards, was achieved under the control of monopoly capital. 
Throughout this process, the Brazilian state has played a crucial role. 
Particularly, since 1964, the state has favoured development (but especi- 
ally growth) at almost any price. One of the initial problems confront” 
ing Brazil in the 195C’s was the absence of an infrastructure, capable of 
supporting advanced multinational enterprises.”*' In creating this infra- 
structure, the state simultaneously created a market for the industrial 
products. 

State support of industries in the monopoly sector was viewed as the 
best way to foster long-term economic development and capital accu- 
mulation. By analysing trends in the federal budget and specifically 
public expenditure in urban development, through time, we can observe 
the state’s political and economic intervention in the industrial sector. 
During the actual stage of capitalist development, the monopolistic 
corporations tend to depend on state investment for their expansion. 

With the accumulation of funds through compulsory and voluntary 
savings the original objectives of the SFH were adjusted not only to 
include investment in public housing, but also to turn its attention to the 
growth of cities. Since the early I970’s, the federal housing agency began 
to invest in physical infrastructure, {e g,, water supply and sewerage 
systems) as experience showed the scarcity of municipal and state re- 
sources and expenditure in the latter. During this period the govern- 
ment’s policies also emphasized a need for economic development (but 
especially growth) at almost any price. The BNH began during this era 
to revise the distribution of its budget. By looking at the expenditure 
side of the budget one notices an emphasis towards public investment in 
urban development as opposed to a previous commitment to investment 
in housing. Up to 1978, the total expenditure of the BNH on housing 
was on average 70 per cent; on urban development 25 per cent (of this 
figure half was invested on sanitation). In 1979-81 two-thirds of the 
budget was allocated to housing and one-third to urban development. 
During the period of 1982-83, even a higher proportion of the total 
expenditure was allocated to urban development. This trend towards 
investing larger proportions of public housing funds on infrastructure in 
the highly industrialized urban centies of the South East region of Brazil 

*A. Fortes, op. cit,, p. 7. 

^Ibld; p, 6. 
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is clearly part of state policy to support industries during the stages of 
capitalist development in which corporations depend on state invest- 
ment for their expansion. By analysing Table 2 on the distribution of 
finance for housing units in the various regions of Brazil one can clearly 
see the emphasis of allocating a high proportion of funds to the indus- 
trialized regions. 

Not only is there a trend towards investing social capital to support 
industrial development but substantial amounts of BNH funds were 
invested directly in industrial projects. This happens when the govern- 
ment is unable to financially support its public commitments. For 
example, on April 26, 1973 “ . . . President Stroessner of Paraguary and 
President Medici of Brazil signed the Itaipu Treaty to build the largest 
hydro-electric power project in the world with an installed capacity of 
12,600 megawatts'*. ‘ 

As the cost of Itaipu escalated from an initial estimate of two billion 
US dollars in 1972, to over ten billion US dollars in the early 1980’s, 
the Brazilian government which had committed itself to finance nearly 
all the project, had to look for new foreign and domestic sources for 
funding. One of the unofficial sources was the BNH which diverted sub- 
stantial amounts of its budget to this jumbo’ project, but also to others 
in which Brazil invested heavily in the 1970’s. They include (apart from 
Itaipu) the Tucurui hydro station (6 billion dollars); the Acominas steel 
mill (5 billion dollars and idle) and the railway to take its output to the 
coast; new metro systems for both Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo; the 
Carajas iron mining project; and an expensive nuclear power program- 
me. All these projects are part of a government policy for economic 
development and growth. At first, the continuation of these projects 
depended largely on the generous support of foreign bankers; since the 
latter decided to lessen their financial risks and withdraw some of their 
funds, the government has had to divert resources from agencies, such 
as the BNH, to meet the rising costs of all of these giant industrial 
projects. 

Regional and Inter-Regional Distribution of Public Housing 

The functioning of the Brazilian political system is influenced by im- 
portant non-political determinants. These provide over time a frame- 
work of the characteristic configurations of power in the various regimes 
in Brazil. Among the most important of these determinants are national 
geography, the distinctive regional bias in national settlement patlerns, 
the demographic aspects of national growth, and educational and social 


■^R. Nickson, “The Itaipu Hydro-Electric Project” in Bulletin of Latin American 
Research^ October 1982, UK, p. 5, 
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developments. Each of these has contributed to the shaping of the pre- 
sent public housing distribution pattern in Brazil. 

Regions and Regionalism in Brazil 

The diversity of Brazil is exemplified by its regions: each represents 
a particular aspect of the cultural, historical, economic and ethnic diver- 
sity of the whole. The unity of Brazil has often seemed superficial, and 
indeed in colonial times, ‘Brazil’ was little more than a loosely connect- 
ed series of coastal settlements. The first decades of the Empire, after 
independence from Portugal in 1822, were spent in repressing separatist 
movements in the North East and South. Since the Resolution of 1964, 
the Central Government has elfectively curbed any show of independence 
emanating from the state governments. The centralization of power in 
Brasilia is the clear trend (Table 1). 


Table 1 REGIONS OF BRAZIL 


Principal Regions 
of Brazil 

Area (km^) 

Per cent of 
Area 

Population 

Per cent of 
Total 

Population 

1960 

1970 

North * 

3,581,180 

42 

2,601,000 

4,485,000 

4 

Northeastt 

1,5 AS. 612 

18 

22.429,000 

33,642,000 

30 

Southeastt 

924,935 

11 

31,100,000 

47,703,000 

42 

South# 

577,723 

7 

11,873,000 

20,494,000 

18 

Central West x 

1,879,455 

22 

3,006,000 

6,885,000 

6 

Total 

8,511,965 

100 

71,009,000 

113,209,000 

100 


* States: Acre, Amazonas, Para. 

Instates: Maranhao, Piaui, Rio Grande do, Norte, Paraiba, Alagoas, Sergipe, 

Bahia. 

tStates: Minas Gerais, Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. 

JStates: Parana, Santa Catarina, Rio Grande do Sul. 

xStales: Mato Grosso do Norte, Mato Grosso do Sul, Goias Federal District. 

The Significance of Regionalism 

Given the distinctive patterns of colonization, settlement and econo- 
mic growth during the colonial period—which were accompanied by the 
accumulation of social influence as well as economic wealth by the 
dominant families of the region— regionalism became and remains a 
potent variable in discussing the politics. 

The industrialization scheme of the government in the decade of the 
1950’s created serious distortions in the economy. Regional inequality 
increased; agriculture received little new investment; income distributioa 
became more concentrated; there were intensive internal migrations. The 
latter distortion during the period of 1950-60 can be characterized as 
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one of intense migration from the poor North East to the economically 
developing areas of the central south. This migration pattern occurred 
during a period of great economic and industrial growth in the latter 
regions. 

According to a recent study “ . . . in the less developed countries, 
metropolitan growth is the direct consequence of rural-urban migration. 
During the decade 1950-60, such migration constituted 60 per cent of 
urban growth. This figure is likely to come down to 42 per cent during 
the decade 1980-1990.”*' 

The metropolitan regions of the developing countries contain much of 
the modern sector of the national economies and hence attract the 
largest number of migrants. 

The characteristics of the metro-regions in the developing countries 
are different from those in the developed countries in more than one 
respect. The conditions under which the metro-regions in these countries 
grow and function are as follows; 

1. The nature increase in population is rather high, reaching to four 
per cent per annum in both urban and rural areas, 

2. These countries are essentially rural ...the capital city and a few 
large centres often dominate the urban scene. 

3. There is a high rate of migration . . . especially to the metro- 
politan regions. 

4. Manufacturing industries still constitute a major activity in the 

metropolitan region . . . ’ 

5. There is a vast difference in earning capacity and quality of life 
between urban and rural areas and between the richer and poorer 
sections of the urban population. 

6. The labour force in both rural and urban sectors is largely un- 
skilled or semi-skilled, and hence earning capacity is low.** 

It was also during this era of rapid industrialization that the Founda- 
tion for Popular Housing was founded^*' as one of the measures taken by 
the government in the critical housing question. The background to the 
foundation of this national housing agency was political. The Com- 
munist Party during this period was rising with strong support from the 
working sectors in the big cities and the Dutra government tried to win 
the sympathy of the lower sectors by implementing social policies. In 
analysing the number of units constructed by size of city in the 1950’s 

«R.P. Misra, and N. Dung, “Large Cities: Growth Dynamics and Emerging 
Problems” in Habitat Inteniatioual, Vol. 7, No. 5/6, 198.^. 

p. 62. 

Gil Shidlo, The Falitics of Public Housing, in Brazil, Unpublished PhD,, 
London School of Economics, 1986, 
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we can already identify a pattern which would intensify later on. The 
big urban centres were privileged— 70 per cent of the public housing was 
constructed there. The distribution of units by regions is noted by the 
heavy bias to the South East, where 70 per cent of the units were built, 
while the South and North East had respectively five percent and 14 per 
cent of the total supply. The mid-west had an elevated supply due to 
the demands of the New city— Brasilia. The lack of housing in the North 
East can be explained as resulting from a low level of political express- 
ion. While the high number of units in the old state of Guanabara can 
be explained by two reasons. The first being the fact that Rio de Janeiro 
was the capital of Brazil and the second by remembering that the Pre- 
sident of the Republic was Juscelino Kubitscek. On the other hand, the 
discrepancy in regard to the number of units constructed in the state of 
S.P.— due to its economical, social and demographic weight— could be 
explained by the political sub-representation of the state as suggested by 
Simon Schwartzmann.^^ 

With the creation of the Federal Housing System in 1964 the new 
government promised to invest in public housing and to reduce the dis- 
tortions of a heavily biased pattern. Although, the Brazilian housing 
finance system has accounted for some overall redistribution between 
regions in favour of the poorer North East, the main bulk of the funds 
Still goes to the industrialised South East where they were collected. 

Like most Latin American countries, but not as much as in Argentina, 
Uruguay or Venezuela, the Brazilian urban population tends to con- 
centrate in a few large centres. By 1975, the population of metropolitan 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro together accounted for a fifth of the 
national population. Since both areas are highly urbanised, we may 
conclude that this represents 30 per cent of the urban inhabitants (with 
O.S.P. alone accounting for 15 per cent). The South East region,* 
although representing only 11 per cent of the Brazilian territory, con- 
tained by 1970 more than 42 per cent of the country’s entire population 
and by 1980 S.P. state alone contained 21 per cent of Brazil’s inhabit- 
ants. This region is undoubtedly the main centre of economic activity 
with income per head being in some areas (e.g,, S.P. state) more than 
double that in the rest of the country. 

The fact that the South East has established itself as the dominant 
•region of the process of growth and accumulation of wealth in Brazil 
implies indeed a relative impoverishment of other parts of the country, 
such as the North East. Not only does the former region bring together 
the most advanced sectors of industrial and agricultural production, but 
the vast majority of public expenditure in welfare and particularly in 
urban development is invested in the South East. 

IIS , Schwartzmann, Sao Paulo e o Estado Nacioml^ Difel S.P., 1975, 
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Table 2 HOUSING FINANCIAL SYSTEM— NUMBER OF UNITS 
FINANCED BY REGION: 1964-1975 


Region 

SBPE (='=) 

Recon (f) 

Social Interest 
area # 

Total 

Southeast 

3,70,000 

76,500 

2,93,000 

7,39,500 

Northeast 

55,000 

14,700 

1,31,000 

2,00,700 

South 

55,500 

12,300 

86,000 

1,53,800 

Centrewest 

12,100 

3,000 

65,000 

80,100 

North 

14,000 

1,000 

24,000 

39,000 

Others 

— 

21,000 

8,000 

29,000 

Total 

5.06,600 

128500 

607000 

12421 CO 


* Sistema Brasileiro de Poupanca e Emprestimo. 

t Housing for the Low Income. 

# Financing or refinancing for consumers of building materials. 

While most of the funds and units do go to the South East of the 
country the housing finance system has accounted for some overall re- 
distribution between regions in favour of the poorer North East. But 
the overwhelming majority of the funds still go to the region where they 
were collected— the urban and industrialized South East (see Table 2). 
The housing finance system collects resources from two sources: FGTS — 
which is the compulsory social security fund of all registered workers, 
and SBPE (Sistema Brasileiro de Poupanca e Emprestimo)— which collects 
private, voluntary savings. The latter has grown from being a small part 
of the total since its promotion by BNH in 1971 to account for more than 
three-fourth of all resources collected in 1975. The regional collection of 
both FGTS and SBPE resources reflects to a great extent regional wealth 
and its distribution to employees, but whereas FGTS is transferable bet- 
ween regions, SBPE funds stay largely in the state or region where the 
collecting agency is based. If SBPE funds are redistributed they tend to 
go to the richer areas of higher market demand for housing. To some 
extent FGTS funds have been redistributed (via the low income housing 
and urban development) away from the South East towards, in parti- 
cular, the North East. During the decade of the 1970’s nearly 60 per 
cent of all housing units and all resources of the BNH had been dis- 
tributed to the rich urban industrial areas of the South East. 

The 1982 elections for state government have brought a change in the 
distribution pattern of public expenditure on urban development. Some 
56,000 posts were contested in November’s elections, from senators and 
congressmen down to local councillors. The most important were those 
for the 22 state governors which, since the 1964 coup, had always been 
held by government men (with two exceptions in 1965). “Although the 
government’s PDS won most governships (12 out of 22) the opposition 
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Democratic Movement (PMDB) won most of the votes (44% against 
42% for the PDS). The government retained control of the electoral 
college but the PMDB took governships of the two key states, Sao Paulo 
and Minas Gerais, which between them account for almost half of 
Brazil's GNP”.^® 

In the state of Rio de Janeiro, the left wing Democratic Labour Party 
drew some consolation from the gubernatorial victory of Leonel Brizola 
(the PDT won only six per cent of the national votes). These recent elec- 
tions introduced a new pattern: overt hostility and opposition towards 
the existing national regime coupled with an increase in party politics, 
in autonomous modes of political organization, and in changing poli- 
tical alignment. The South East region is now a stronghold of the 
PMDB and the main locus of gradual organization of the autonomous 
PT with its charismatic trade union leader, Luis Ignacio da Silva (Lula). 
The PT although it won less than 10 per cent of the total votes increas- 
ed its political power with a stronghold in the ABC — the heavy indus- 
trialized region of S.P. state. 

The increase in the opposition’s power especially in the South East 
has required a change in the “rules of the game”. The federal govern- 
ment has increased the politicization of state resources and encouraged 
patrimonial links while constantly tinkering with electoral laws. There 
has been a changing trend toward investing more in urban development 
projects in the “pro-government” North East states. In the race for the 
Congress nomination for the 1985 Presidential elections, Mario And- 
reazza~the Minister for Internal Affairs (who also administers the 
national housing programme) has sought support from North East Sena- 
tors by diverting substantial BNH resources towards the ‘development’ 
of this region. 

BROADENING OF FUNCTIONS 

In 1971, the BNH transformed itself from an organisation which lent 
directly to mortgagees into a housing finance bank. Thus, it stopped 
having a direct concern in the operation of the housing programmes 
themselves. Local financial agents became responsible for the assessment 
of candidates, creditworthiness and for the collection of their repay- 
ments. Since the BNH transformed into a second line bank in the early 
1970’s the deployment of the SFH’s operations evolved by the BNH is 
realized by the diverse types of agents (See Fig. 1). 

Most of these agents, both promoting and financial, had to face the 
contradiction between the promotion of the provision of a mass-housing 
programme to sub-market groups and the requirement to respect the 

*2"The Morning After*’, The Economist, March 12, 1983. 
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Fig. 1 

credit and property markets. In order to resolve this contradiction, the 
agents preferred to allocate housing and mortgages to those most likely 
to repay — the urban middle classes. Some like the COHABs had to 
resort to “procedural selection” in order to eliminate unwanted appli- 
cants while others like commercial banks had no formal pressure to apply 
clear criteria to achieve this. 

Financing the System 

Financing for the National Housing Bank comes equally from two 
SGurces'—onc forced undone voluntary; The first is the Guaranteed 
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Employment Fund, a form of mandatory savings to which all employers 
contribute eight per cent of the wages earned by their employees. The 
accounts may be drawn upon in times of illness, disability, unemploy- 
ment, or for the purchase of a house. The second is voluntary savings 
from the sale of housing bonds and from the savings deposited through 
passbook accounts in the savings and loan system. 

THE FGTS (THE SENIORITY SECURITY FUND) 

The creation of the Fundo de Garantia do Tempo de Servico— a 
sytems of social insurance which required compulsory contributions by 
employed people— in September 1966, was fundamentally intended to 
complement the labour legislation. Specifically, in the field of 
unemployment, compensation and stability of employees, by trying to 
get around the much publicized deficiencies. Apart from that the FGTS 
offered new welfare conditions, through the possibility of utilizing 
resources in the event of prolonged unemployment, illness of the 
employee or members of his family, of wanting to become self- 
employed, and also the acquisition of housing. Thus, the newly 
inaugurated policy not only invisioned better relations between 
employees but also offered new possibilities of social and economic 
improvements for employees. 

Since 1958, the Federal government was looking at ways of creating 
incentives for the employers to build up reserves destinated to cover the 
eventual unemployment of employees. Until 1966, the employers tried 
to control the situation by limiting the maximum time of employment in 
one firm. In order to avoid such burdenness of the labour legislation 
and to obtain better relationships between the employers and employees, 
the government implemented the FGTS in 1966. 

The policies of 1964 were aimed at reforming the housing market, 
modifying the tenancy laws, introducing the mechanism of monetary 
correction in credit operations, creating new saving schemes, establishing 
incentives for the construction of housing, as well as new guarantees and 
facilities for the purchasers. This adopted orientation, enhanced the 
social character of the new policy, with the intention of attending 
specially the lower income families. Since then, it was established that 
it was necessary to captivate resources at low cost, in order to confront 
the small acquisitive power of the urban middle sectors, whose demand 
was considered by the new military government as of high priority. 

The establishment of the FGTS came as a means of providing 
financial support fbr the latter policies. The BNH would administer the 
new fund and would guarantee interest rates on the accumulated real 
balances v/ith a minimum of three per cent per year and a maximimi of 
six per cent per year (in accordance with the length of employment of the 
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participating employee). The FGTS rapidly became the principal source 
of new resources of the BNH. Statistics that refer to the years 1973 
and 1974 indicate that nearly 80 per cent of the value of the drafts arise 
out of the employees remissions. This elevated percentage denotes the 
principal characteristic of the FGTS; a fund of reserves for labour 
indemnification. 

An increasing use has been made of the draft rights especially in the 
cases of establishing a self-employed position for the worker, 
prolonged unemployment, illness and retirement income. The drafts 
for acquisition of housing were particularly significant in 1972; 3.2 per 
cent of the total value of the withdrawals. This right of withdrawal 
reached a level of plenitude once the employees had been participants of 
the FGTS for at least a minimum of five years. As the FGTS was 
created in . 1966, it was only in 1971 that the right to use funds to 
purchase housing was initialized. During the two following years the 
withdrawals for house purchase had relative less significance and later 
on increased dramatically in the first eight months of 1975. This 
increase was influenced by better facilities adopted as of June , of that 
year (the alternatives of the withdrawal rights were amplified as it 
became possible to withdraw more than once. Since then the balance 
of the employees’ FGTS account could be used to reduce, mortgage or 
liquidate the conceded loan, as well as to start a saving scheme 
necessary to purchase a house. All this was approved as long as the 
financing value did not exceed 3500 UPC). Table 3 demonstrates 
that the distribution of withdrawals by employees is rather concentrated 
in the lower income sectors. Workers with a monthly income of less 
than ten monthly salaries were responsible for nearly 90 per cent of the 
total value of the funds withdrawn. 

Table 3 indicates that those employed with an income below two 
monthly salaries deposited less than 30 per cent of the FGTS’s total 
funds, while they were responsible for more than half of the withdrawals 
made in 1973. in contrast to the latter the personnel that earns more 
than ten minimum salaries contributes to nearly 26 per cent of the 
deposits but was responsible for only 11 per cent of the withdrawals. 
This characteristic signifies that the rights of withdrawal (at least during 
one specific period) were principally used by the lower income classes 
and for this reason they tend to have lesser balance accumulated in 
the fund. To the extent that the latter withdraw more funds because of 
idemnification motives the less they will be able to utilize the facilities 
and subsidies conceded to the programmes of financemcnt for housing. 

The low acqusitive power and the feeble saving capacity of the lower 
income classes, has constituted one of the principal restrictions on the 
social character of the housing programmes. If the voluntary savings of 
these classes are modest or inexistent and for this reason they are forced 
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Table 3 DFPOSrTS AND WITHDRAWAL OP FGTS FUNDS 
BY INCOME (1973) 


{In Percentage) 


Accummulated Distribution 


No, of Minimum 
Monthly Salaries 

Accumulative 
Percentage of 
Deposits 

Total Value of 
Funds Withdrawn 

Less than 1 

1 

20 

1 to 2 

27 

52 

2 to 3 

41 

66 

3 to 5 

57 

79 

5 to 10 

74 

89 

10 and above 

100 

100 


to Utilize the accumulated balances in the Fund to outlast un- 
employment, then the lesser their possibilities to participate in the 
financing for the acquisition of housing. 

COMPOSITION OF THE REVENUES AND FINANCIAL COSTS 
OF THE BNH 

The importance of the FGTS in the composition of annual revenues 
of the BNH has reached an average of nearly 50 per cent in the period 
1969-74. Table 5 shows the amount of deposits of the FGTS with the 
latter. This is a compulsory savings for consumers, because it goes 
direct to BNH as a liability. But it is also hot money for BNH because 
an employee may withdraw the deposit plus interest and monetary 
correction any time, f.e., when he is temporarilly unemployed or retires 
or when purchasing a home. Deposits as shown in Table 4 have 
increased but so have withdrawals, from three per cent in 1967 (first full 
year of operation) to 44 per cent (January-July of 1976), 

Tables 4 and 5 show the sources of and applications of funds of the 
BNH. The FGTS still represents the major source of funds or 70 per 
cent in April 1976, but used to be as high as 80 per cent in 1971. On 
the side of the application, the BNH agents have been receiving a little 
bit more than half of the resources. In 1971 and 1974 they accounted 
for 60 per cent. During the first half of 1976, the percentage decreased 
to 55 per cent, while the balance has been transferred to commercial and 
development banks, mainly public banks for infrastructure (urban 
development, sanitation, and transportation, etc.). By analysing the 
percentages among the BNH agents, it is clear that the BNH has not 
been providing the greater part of its financing to the lower income or 
those getting finance from the COHABs and COOPHABs. In 1971, 
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nearly 40 per cent of the Bank’s resources were allocated to these two 
institutions, but since 1972 there has been a declining trend in the 
financing of low income projects. At the same time by looking at the 
increased participation of the SCI and APE. we can see that there has 
been an upward trend in the expenditure on high income housing 
programmes. 

Table 4 BNH—APPUCATION OF FUNDS 


{In Percentage) 


Housing Financing 
and Refinancing 
Institutions 197! 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

State Banks 

40 

28 

32 

40 

43 

46 

(and others) 
SCI 

10 

23 

26 

24 

25 

23 

COHAB’s 

19 

17 

14 

12 

12 

11 

COOPHAB’s 

20 

20 

17 

11 

6 

6 

APE 

3 

7 

7 

9 

10 

10 

CEF 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

CEE’s 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 5 

BNH—SOURCE OF FUNDS 

(MILLIONS OF CR 1 ) 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Own Resources 
Capital 

957 

982 

2000 

2750 

8000 

8000 

Reserves 

Result 

567 

1546 

1849 

5261 

4737 

7086 

of Period 

29 

— 

505 

1261 

521 

864 

Total , 

1553 

2527 

4354 

9272 

13558 

15949 

FGTS 

9813 

14788 

20982 

32897 

48413 

59825 

Others 

522 

1082 

1048 

1902 

8423 

10089 

Total 

11888 

18397 

26384 

44073 

70394 

85865 
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LESSONS FROM BRAZIL 

It is not easy to compare developments in two such thoroughly 
different continents as Asia and South America. Even in the restricted 
area of national housing banks, it is clear that different economic, 
political and social systems must give rise to different problems and 
possibilities. The current interest of the Indian government in the 
model of the BNH presents us with an opportunity for comparison. It 
is ironic that the Indian government should have a growing interest in a 
national housing bank at the same time that the BNH was abolished. 
The return of the military to the barracks in 1985 brought forth public 
critism of the BNH. Although it is important not to forget its major 
achievements in its 21 years of existence: a second line financier which 
became the second largest bank in Brazil and helped finance nearly four 
million dwellings. But more important is the issue of the effectiveness 
of such an institution in meeting the needs of the lower income sectors 
of the population. By reference to the Brazilian experience it is 
questionable whether such objectives are likely to be achieved. 

Banks Favour Low Risk Investment and High Returns 

In 1964 the new military government created the BNH in order to 
“direct, discipline, and control the financing of a housing system aimed 
at promoting home ownership for Brazilian families, especially among 
low income groups.” The BNH was soon faced with the problem, that 
having become the second largest Brazilian bank in volumes of 
resources, it found that the urban lower classes were too poor to afford 
or were not interested in buying the houses it was offering. This is 
understandable if one takes into account that in the 1970s, more than 
50 per cent of the Brazilian population wers earning less than the 
minimum wage (approximately US$ 70.00 per month) and were thus 
unable to break into the property market. Rather than adhere to its 
original statute the BNH during its two decades of existence financed 
mainly bousing for the urban middle classes who could afford to 
maintain subsidized mortgages. 

No-direct Competition from Other Organizations 

During the long period of Brazil’s military regime the BNH had a 
monopoly in the finance of low to middle sector housing. This vast 
organization was the main player in the complex public housing system. 

Indirect Competition Over Shares of the Federal Pie 

The BNH was financed through two sources: voluntary savings and the 
Employees Guarantee Furd (Fundo de Garantia por Tempo de Service: 
FGTS), a fund to which all employers have to contribute eight per 
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cent of their employees wages. Rather than competing like other 
government organizations for a share of the federal pie the BNH with its 
enormous budget ‘loaned’ (or gave) billions of US $ to the federal 
government to finance jumbo’ projects such as Itaipu, the world largest 
hydro-electric power project, and nuclear power stations. 

Lack of Autonomy in Allocating Resources 

Nations with a dominant party in oflSce (/.c., Brazil; India; Mexico) 
should beware the establishment of a financial institution which 
acquires such vast resources which will eventually lead to political 
pressures on whole hierarchies of administrators. If the effect of 
centralising housing policy-making is in fact to render administrators 
more vulnerable to increased political pressure, can it also increase 
efficiency in resource distribution ? 

The decentralization reform which is taking place in the area of 
housing in Brazil is supposed to improve performance throughout the 
policy process. Its major advantages are said to be that it increases 
participation, responsiveness, and efficiency in government. □ 
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C ITIES AND towns liave been playing significant role in the evolu- 
tion of human civilization. In India, urban governments became 
self-governing institutions even before Independence. They are consi- 
dered as training centres for modern governance. But with the emergence 
of strong national and state governments in India, after Independence, 
the role of local governments —rural and urban — is relegated back. 
There has been steady deterioration in their functioning, especially due 
to secondary treatment meted out to them by higher level governments 
by eroding their powers, functions and resource base over a period of 
time. Added to this, the urban governments could not attract the best 
leadership in the country unlike in the pre-independence era. A number 
of reforms however, were brought about in the functioning of urban 
local bodies in various states. This article examines the reforms brought- 
out in the state of Andhra Pradesh, especially during the current 
decade. 

Until 1965, there were two Acts governing the municipal administra- 
tion in Andhra Pradesh, viz., the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Dis- 
trict Municipalities Act, 1920, and Andhra Pradesh (Telangana Area) 
District Municipalities Act, 1956. The historical factors had separated 
the two major regions, /.<?., Andhra and Telangana as far as the muni- 
cipal administration was concerned. The municipal bodies in Andhra 
area could experience faster democratisation compared to Telangana 
region mainly because of the feudal set up that existed in the Telangana 
region. However, during the last Nizam’s regime, efforts were made to 
democratise the municipal bodies in Telangana also. With the forma- 
tion of the Andhra Pradesh in 1956, the need for uniform municipal law 
for the entire state was felt resulting in the enactment of the Andhra 
Pradesh Municipalities Act, 1965. The present municipal administration 
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is based on this comprehensive legislation. Under this Act, 'any local 
area with a minimum population of 25,000 is eligible to have a 
civic body. There is provision for conversion of panchayats 
into municipalities, if they have a minimum population of 20,000 and 
one lakh rupees annual income possessing urban characteristics. The 
municipalities are classified into five grades, viz., Selection Grade, 
Special Grade, First Grade, Second Grade and Third Grade, based on 
their annual income and commercial importance. The strength of the 
council ranges between 20-50 based on the population. 

The council, political executive, committees and the commissioner are 
the focal points in municipal administration. Except in the institution 
of commissioner, there have been considerable reforms in respect of 
others in Andhra Pradesh since 1965. 

Municipal Council 

Though there were no radical changes in the composition of the 
municipal council, there had been steady erosion of their authority with 
the withdrawal of certain local financial resources like octroi, motor 
vehicle tax and professional tax, indiscriminate use of the controlling 
powers like suppression and dissolution by the state government, and 
undue interference by the state government in local affairs. 

Major changes that are brought out in post 1985 period relate to 
election of chairmen/mayor and members of the councils on party basis, 
both in municipalities and municipal corporations; election of political 
executive directly by the voters which is considered as a significant depar- 
ture from the existing system prevailing in various parts of the country; 
introduction of the identity cards for voters; and enhancement of the 
reservations. 

The involvement of the political parties in municipal affairs may be 
considered as ushering a new era in the democratisation of municipal 
system. This reform has both positive and negative features and has 
both supporters and antagonists. The political parties being well-orga- 
nised and articulate would be in a better position to manage the local 
affairs effectively for the welfare of the community. Further, with their 
well-established organisations, they are in an advantageous position to 
influence the power structure at state and national levels. 

The other side of the coin is that there is danger of suppression of 
local talents. The personalities at the helm of affairs at state headquarters 
and party ideologies receive primary attention- The localness and self- 
governance in true spirit may receive secondary treatment. The recent 
elections held in Andhra Pradesh in 1987, corroborate these facts. The 

^Section 5A, The Andhra Pradesh Municipalities Act. 1963^ Government of Ar.dhrj; 
Pradesh, 
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leadership at natioaal and state level took active part in the electoral 
process. The issues which ought to have received attention in national 
and state level elections, received attention pushing back the local pro- 
blems in most of the cases. The influence of party system is also perco- 
lated into the functioning of urban local bodies. The repurcussioiis of 
such influence are too early to envisage but the experience during the last 
two years is any guide, politics are likely to penetrate into the municipal 
system too deep. 

For instance, in a number of municipalities, the chairman and the 
majority of the councillors belong to dilferent parties. The relationship 
between the councillors and the chairman is not harndoriious. Even on 
petty issues the attitudes of the councillors and the chairman are obser- 
ved to be antagonistic. As every decision has to be taken on a majority 
basis, there is danger that the working of the council may be stalled. For 
instance, in one municipality in Andhra Pradesh, the council meeting 
could not be conducled due to internal conflicts and lack of understan- 
ding between the councillors and the chairman. In another case, the 
chairman stated that as he is elected by the people he is answerable to 
the people and not to the councillors. This shows the emerging fragmen- 
tation in the affairs of the council. The anamolous position is that both 
are elected by the same voters and when they lack unity of purpose due 
to partisan considerations, the ultimate sufferers would be citizens who 
bestowed confidence on them. At the very outset, it appears that the 
system is prone to fragmentation, especially when the chairman and the 
majority of the councillors belong to different parties. However, there 
is also a possibility that the councillors could act as a check on the 
chairman. 

For the first time in municipal elections, the voter photo identity 
cards were introduced in Andhra Pradesh to conduct elections fairly." 
Though there were certain gaps and delays in the issue of identity cards, 
it is observed that this system has helped in curbing malpractices in the 
voting to a considerable extent,^ It is said that about 30 to 40 per cent 

\2, A. P. Municipalities Act, op. cit. 

®From a recent survey conducted by the Regional Centre for Urban and Environ- 
mental Studies, Hyderabad, it is evident that the majority of the voters are in favour 
of the voter identity card system. However, a number of problems were faced in the 
administration of the scheme. As a result, fake indentity cards, missiie of onicinl 
machinery by political parties, etc., were rampant in municipal ciectioms in 1987. 
When the .system itself is acceptable to majority of the people, there should not he 
second thought on its continuation due to certain administration problems which could 
be solved by proper training of the olficials concerned. Two major issues were brought 
to the light by the survey; (1) whether there should be multiple identity cards for 
different elections or single identity card for all the elections at local, state and 

{Coniiimed on next page) 
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voters could not exercise their vote as they could not get identity cards 
in time. But this deficiency can be corrected in future elections with 
advance notice and educative measures to voters. This reform can be 
considered as an outstanding one and it can be extended to state level 
and national level elections in future. 

Another significant reform that is brought out in Andhra Pradesh 
relate to the reservation system. Earlier, the reservation of seats in 
municipal elections was confined to councillors, The extent of. reserva- 
tion to SCs and STs was related to the proportion of their population 
to the total population of the town. The reservation is now enhanced and 
extended to the BCs also. In the case of councillors* and the chairman.,® 
the total number of reserved seats are fixed at 50 per cent total seats— 
SCs 15 per cent STs six per cent women nine per cent and BCs 20 per 
cent. There are arguments in favour of and against for the enhanced 
reservations. In recent past there were agitations in Andhra Pradesh both 
in favour and against the enhanced reservations for BCs in educational 
institutions and administration. In the latest municipal elections in 
Andhra Pradesh, it is observed that political parties and even general 
people could not take active part wherever the position of chairman/coun- 
cillor was reserved. But no politician had commented against the 
reservations. This is accepted as a popular measure irrespective of its 
merits and demerits in municipal governance. 

Political Executive 

The role of the political executive has undergone radical changes. The 
chairman of the municipalities enjoyed considerable powers over ad- 
ministration prior to the enactment of the Andhra Pradesh Municipali- 
ties Act, 1965. The 1965 Act provided for the Executive Committee 
wherein the chairman was actively involved which made his position 
more powerful. But with the abolition of the Executive Committee sys- 
tem in 1971, the powers of this committee were again distributed between 
the chairman and the commissioner, /.e., deliberative functions were 

{Continued from previous page) 

conlral levels; and (2) who should issue the identity cards. On the former issue, it was 
brought cut that a single identity card should be issued to all the elections and on 
the latter issue the opinions were variant. The municipal officials were of the opinion 
that this job could be entrusted to an independent authority rather than the local 
bodies which Jack adequate expertise and are susceptible to acute local pressures. 
On the voters side, some preferred the municipal bodies and others opted for an 
independent agency, 

■’Section 8, Ibid. 

‘■’Section 23 (1-b) Ibid., (Reservation is made, for each category of contestents in the 
entire state in case of the chairman by rotation. However, the municipality wherein 
reservation is made for particular category should have maximum population of that 
category). 
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oiven 10 the chairman and the execution tasks to the commissioner^ The 
Lirman is also made the chairman of the two 

Committee and the Appointments/Panel Committee, Thus, the status of 
Chairman of the municipalities has been enhanced considerably over a 
periroftime. But in the case of the mayor of the city corporations, 
the situation is different. Since the beginning the mayor is made a cere- 
S head with very little administrative role The standing comrni- 
ttees enjoy certain powers and the chairman of this committee exerts 
more influence over administration than the mayor. _ 

The status of the chairman/ mayor is enhanced to some extent with the 
i„,r“n of direct election in Andhra Pradesh. Under the present 
system, the chairman is directly elected by the voters of the town concer- 
ned • In the earlier system, any ordinary person having influence over 
a single ward could have aspired for the chairmanship/mayorsh.p but 
under the present system, the contestant for chairman needs effective 
personality and resources to win the confidence of the majority of the 
voters of the town. Further, with the involvement of the political pat- 
ties the choice of higher level leadership becomes important. It is obser- 
ved’that during 1986 elections, the names of contestant’s for chairman 
as well as councillors were finalised at the state headquarters. This 
reveals the centralization trend that is setting in municipal politics, often 

at the cost of local leadership and local interests. 

No commensurate changes were brought out in the powers of the 

chairman/mayor in tune with the direct election. In municipalities, the 

chairman has considerable role .to play in the local administration, espec- 
iallv in appointments, sanctions and supervision and in the recent reform 
the chairman could consolidate his status fmthex. The status of the 
mayor remained same in spite of direct election. In fact, his agony is 
further aggravated with the direct election without increased powers. 

The term of office of the chairman is five years as per the Act.'' As 
the political executives are directly elected by the people, they cannot 
be removed by the councillors through no-confidence motions. There is 
also no provision for recall by the people. The only alternative left is 
removal by the Government on certain charges. But again it is argued 
that when a person is elected by the people to a position, how can be he 
removed by the higher level government on some cooked-up charges. 
This will increase the scope for state interference in municipal affairs. In 

the case of the mayor, the situation is worse. He is elected by the peo- 
ple His electorate in cities like Hyderabad is more than that of an M.P. 
hut he has very limited role in municipal administration. On the other 
hand he can be removed by the state government for disobedience and 


oSection 23 (1-a), The A.P. Municipalities Act, op, cif. 
’Section 23 Q), The A.P. Municipalities Act, op. cit. 
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other charges. This unifortunate situation was criticised by number of 
mayoral contestents in Andhra Pradesh in the last elections at Vijaya- 
wada and Visakhapatnam. On the other hand, no changes were brought 
out in the case of vice-chairman who is elected indirectly by thecounei- 
llors. This situation along with the party position is potential enough to 
breed instability in the municipal political system. 

Committee System 

The multiple committee system was abandoned in 1965 while provi- 
ding for a cabinet type Executive Committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of implementing the resolutions of the council. This again was 
abolished in 1971 as its functioning was found to be defective. Two 
main committees were constituted since, then, v/z.. Appointments Commi- 
tee and the Works Committee with a provision to constitute few more 
committees based on the necessity. 

In the city corporations, the standing committee is made the centre of 
decision-making. There is also a provision to constitute subject commi- 
ttees to deal with the specific issues. As the mayor is not associated 
with the functioning of the standing committee, his influence cannot 
extend into the major decision-making centres. In the case of munici- 
palities, the chairman is associated with all the committees. 

Urban Development arid Municipal Government 

Urban development has been conceived in a limited perspective and.it 
received very littele attention in India. Gomequently, few urban centres 
developed rapidly whereas smaller towns have stagnated. The pressure 
on the few selected cities became stupendous and a number of ad hoc 
measures were taken to tackle the problems like slums, urban poverty, 
inadequacy in civic services, housing shortage, etc. At a time when the 
pressure on the civic administration was mounting, the state level func- 
tionaries, instead of strengthening them were resorted to create more 
special purpose and development agencies to deal with the pressing 
demands. The technical and resource bases remained as it is and there 
has been continuous onslaught on the power and. resource structure of 
the civic bodies by the higher level governments. When the civic bodies 
could not meet the challenges of development either they were super- 
seded or stamped as inefficient. In Andhra Pradesh, urban development 
authorities were set-up in major cities like Hyderabad, Vijayawada, 
Visakhaptnam, Warangal and Tirupathi. They are charged with the 
responsibility of planning over a wider area, called development area, 
execution of major development projects and coordination of develop- 
ments as per Master Plan. f ■ 

With the creation of development authorities, the tussle for powers 
bepn between the civic bodies and the development authorities. Hie 
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.emulation. Hyderabad tie. 

there is Hyderabad Metro Water Supply 

“two m^®r proE'can be identified with the constitution of special 
purpose bodieLnd urban development authorities. F.rstly, Ihe ctv.c 
bodL which are democratically constituted are receiving secondary 
tteataent and the nominated bodies which are nothing but extensions 
of state government departments ate assuming importance. This imp les 
fevelopmeIt,ifany,is atthe cost of democracy. Secondary problem 
area has been inter-agency coordination which is assuming complex i 
mension with the proliferation of agencies, especially in major cit«s like 
Sytoabad, VisakLpatnam and Vijayawada. The inter-agency rivalries 
and conflicts arising out of overlapping functions and role have affected 

the working of urban authorities adversely. ..,4- 

The ultimate result of this change has been that the civic bodies are 
further.relegated back and the state government has found an easy and 

smooth way to interfere in local administration. If the involvement of 
political parties has given scope for political interference m local govern- 
Lnts, the constitution of special purpose bodies and development au- 
thorities has given scope for the interference of higher level bureaucracy 

'^ Added^fo this complex dimension of state-local relations, the emer- 
gence of centrally sponsored schemes has given further leverage to not 
Lly state governments but also central government to meddle with 
urban government problems. The schemes of Integrated Development 
of Small and Medium Towns, Environmental Improvement of Urban 

Slums and Urban Basic Services are examples of this. It is said that as 

the problems of slums, urban poor and small and medium towns are 
■ vital for the balanced development of the nation, the involvement of 
central and state governments is necessary as urban local bodies need 
enormous resources and guidance. The paradoxical situation is that on 

the one hand, the state government is continuously eroding the power 
and resource base of the civic bodies and on the other hand, it is coming 
forward as a big brother to give a helping hand. 

From the above, it is clear that the reforms so far made in urban 
government are tuned to the interests of the state government. The intro- 
duction of direct election to ohairmanship/mayorship without changing 

their functional role is considered to be cosmetic and superficial and 
the involvement of political patties in city governance is riddled with 
centralising tendency. Hence, there is need for radical reforms in the 
entire municipal administration, not just sporadic relorijis which were 
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brought out in 1986.*^ Finally, there is need to decide about the role 
and functions of urban bodies in the scheme of federal set-up in India. 
Their powers and resources must be linked to their functions. Until 
this is done the other operational reforms cannot yield the intended 
results and often they lead to further complications. But the final ques- 
tion is, are the state and central governments ready to undertake such 
an exercise which will disturb the present power structure in the govern- 
mental system? O 


instance, in Calcutta, considerable elTort is made io restructure the municipal 
governance in 1980. The Mayor-in-Council system of government was introduced and 
certain changes were brought out in tax administration. Under the scheme, the 
commissioner is no longer a statutory authority and he has to work under the mayor. 
The mayor is elected by the council and the mayor in turn elects his team from 
amongst the councillors. A separate chairman is also elected by the council to chair, 
its sessions as ma 3 or is not made the chair person of the council. The Mayor-in- 
Councii is the real executive a.t municipal level and borough Comraitties are provided 
to aid the civic administration. On the lines of the Public Accounts Committee, 
Municipal Accounts Committee is constituted as a check on the Mayor-in-Council. 
The Mayor-in-Council gets dissolved once the mayor is removed. The mayor can be 
removed either by resignation, disqualification as member of the council or by a spe- 
cial resolution supported by the majority of the total number of councillors. , 


Some Lessons Learnt from Various 
Studies on Hyderabad Slum 
Improvement Project 
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/^NE MAY ask what is so different about the HSIP (Hyderabad Slum 
O Lprolmeut Project) as compared to centrally sponsored 
Environmental Improvement projects for improving slum infrastructure 
“aviteen in operation, in thousands of slums all over the country 
for past two decades. 

"’’n^diftencf fs'in approach. The HSIP looks at the slums not oidy 
as physical structure or infrastructure made out of macadam and 
ShaLad stone, cement and steel or pipes and joints but also as a 
human fabric comprising of its men. women and children for whom 
slum is a “way of life”. The HSIP makes an effort to locate where this 
human fabric is hurt and what can be done with available limited 
resources to see that the hurt is less and the way of life becomes a shade 
more bearable. The HSIP has been designed, monitored and evaluated 
not only by the physical planners, architects and engineers but also by 
the social scientists, economic planners, health and nutrition experts and 
a large army of community development workers. The scientific studies 
carried out and documented may appear to be turged or dull to a 
general reader but for those interested in the subject of slum improve- 
ment and upgradation programmes these provide an ocean of 
information from which one can pick up pebbles and re-biiild the 

future programmes nearer to the heart’s desire. 

Women in the Slum . 

For example, while discussing the health profile and utilization ot 
health services, the study makes an observation: It was evident from 
the study that females had a greater risk of illness in both the old and 
the new city slums, the incidence being higher by 18 per cent for females 
in comparison to males”. This simple statement brings out how the 
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women in the slum is perhaps the greatest sufferer: Unlike men and 
children, who go out to work and play, she has to remain within the 
surroundings throughout the day. She slogs and sweats the whole day. 
She is not aware where her children go, what games they play and what 
acts they perform. She is ignorant about many things including the 
matter of health care, immunization, family welfare and host of things 
that seem so obvious to us. “Health education”, as the study says “is 
not a massive programme in the slums but more of a person to person 
discussion”. It has to deal with lot of things like infant feeding, 
weaning practices and on knowledge and practice of oral rehydration, 
home remedies for diarrohea and so on. 

Child in the Slum 

Yet another revealing observation is about health of children under 
six years. The survey found nine cases of night blindness among 653 
children under six years of age which works out to 14 night blindness 
cases in a population of 1000 children. This is an illness or handicap 
which is mainly attributed to vitamin A deficiencies in the diet. In a 
slum, however, the child suffers from many handicaps. Foremost 
amongst them is the neglect from parental care. The environment of 
the slum itself is one great handicap from which the child suffers. 
Should he be permitted to be a victim of such inequalities in a socialistic 
state? What can we do to remove such inequalities? We have seen 
these children grow and attain youth without any preparedness for work 
and employment. What we need are adequate programmes to guide the 
youth in the slums about opportunities of training and employment 
available to them. Unaided and unguided, he faces frustration and 
often attains the state of recklessness. His entire dream of being a 
useful citizen, of employment, marriage and social participation gets 
shattered. Even those few who are able to finish school or college 
education have to compete with the more privileged youth of upper 
classes and such a competition sows seeds of hatred. The result 
invariably leads to unhappiness. The study on income generation and 
employment loan scheme is an indicator of what can be done in future 
to train and educate the youth in a slum and make an entrepreneure out 
of him. 

Establishing a Human Bench Mark 

With growing emphasis on poverty alleviation, large number of 
programmes on slum socio-economic upliftraent and infrastructure 
inputs are undertaken through variety of local, national and inter- 
national agencies. However, very rarely we have been able to establish 
the degree of improvement achieved in the quality of slum dwellers life. 
Our deductions continue to be ad hoc and often misleading only because 
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we do not have a bench mark with which the results can be compared 
from time to time. The general household survey establishes a bench 
mark in form of human statistics of these slums and has been so planned 
to assess the impact over time. The methodology adopted took CSD 
(Council for Social Development) interviewers to the doorsteps of 
respondents 490 households, covering 2 1 slums in the seven municipal 
circles of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. The statistical analysis was 
achieved through measures of central tendencies and dispersion, bivariate 
and trivariate analysis, chi-square test, students ‘t’ test, correlation 
coefficients, etc. 

To summarize one may mention the following findings: 

(fl) In the sample slum of Hyderabad, the average household size is 
observed to be (4.5) with a range of 6.3 (Muslims) and 4.6 
(Forward Caste). 

(6) Most of slum dwellers seem to be unskilled workers in the 
unorganised sector, depending on daily wages, of which construc- 
tion work has a large chunk. 

(c) The household income of the sample slum dwellers seems to be 
not that discouraging. They have considerable number of higher 
income groups also. 

(d) The number of days, on an average, an earner is able to get work 
per month varied from 23.3 days to 20.2 days, while the group 
average is 21.9 days. 

(e) So far as literacy is concerned, forward caste families have 
recorded the highest figure (68%) while in Muslims it is 51 per 
cent. But in SC/ST it is still low (47%). However, these figures 
are well comparable with the general urban figures. The female 
literacy rate is low. 

(/) The expenditure on non-food items is fairly high (41%) of the 
total expenditure of Rs. 812. ST groups seem to be having more 
of total expenditure, as well as expenditure on non-food items. 

(g) The participation rate in Family Planning programme seems to be 
closely associated with higher income (r == 0.83). Same is the 
case with sending their children to the school. 

(/t) Nearly 80 per cent of the people, positively responded to 
contribute physically/financially' in upkeeping the assets created 
in the slums, when once the government’s help is withdrawn. 

(/) Participation in immunization programmes (Suraksha) has shown 
a positive response with increasing incomes. In the lower income 
groups, people are depending on MCH doctors visiting their 
slums, while at slightly higher income levels, people are going to 
government hospitals, private practjoners (at times), in case they 
miss the doses in between. 
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Concern for Economic Uplifiment 

Under a Government of India policy, effective since 1972, loans for 
small scale enterprises (SSEs) are made available by commercial banks 
and they have to devote 10 per cent of all their lending to the needs of 
the economically weaker sections of the society. The eligible 
beneficiaries in the state of Andhra Pradesh have been defined as 
members of SC and ST, backward castes, minority groups and women. 
However, they have to provide collaterals and securities required by 
commercial banks. The National Credit Guarantee Insurance Corpora- 
tion guarantees loans to the extent of 80 per cent of the total. The 
remaining margin money is made available by the A.P. Finance 
Corporation. A related activity in the slums is to help the slum dwellers 
in obtaining loans for employment generation sponsored through the 
Co-operative Finance Corporative for the poorer strata. The employ^ 
ment loan scheme study evaluates the impact of these schemes in slum 
areas of the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad through a 
purposive sampling method as by preparing separate questionnaires to 
collect information from the bank oflScials, basthi leaders and 
beneficiaries. In each of the slums where there was a concentration of 
specific trades, at least five beneficiaries of each trade were selected and 
studied. In all a total sample of 100 beneficiaries spread over eight 
trades covering 14 slums has been covered under this study. The study 
employs techniques like chi-square test, correlation and Standard 
Deviation. Mostly percentages, averages and frequencies have been used 
leading to following important findings: 

(fl) Slum dwellers have received a smaller share of the loans than 
their numbers in the population, consequently the benefits 
accuring to them is also small. 

ib) The norms followed by the banks work against the fresh job 
seekers and those without experience in a particular trade. 

(c) The lack of motivation of particular sections of the Slum 
Community (e.g., Muslim women in burqa) to go through the 
hassle of loan procedures may be a factor limiting their number 
in the programme. 

(d) The entire methodology of target setting for loans to need 
re-examination as there is no allocation separately for slum and 
non-slum areas, but there are targets set for each bank branch, 

(e) Most beneficiaries as well as bank officials have expressed 
satisfaction with the present procedure for selecting the benefici- 
aries. 

(/) A person is given loan only for the trade he had worked earlier, 
even if the trade is not profitable. 

(g) The quantum of loan is inadequate for successful business, conse- 
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quently the beneficiaries had to turn to other sources like money 
lenders, friends, relatives, etc., to make up the shortfall. 

ih) The beneficiaries and most basthi leaders interviewed were not 
aware of the distinction between margin money as bank loan. 

(i) Many beneficiaries pointed out that there should be single agency 
for issue of loans as well as recovery of loans. 

(jf) Sixtysix per cent of beneficiaries reported increase in income, 42 
per cent reported savings as a result of scheme and had utilised 
them for the purchase of tangible assets, expansion of business, 
marriage, medical and educational expenses. 

(/c) Seventeen per cent of the loanees had discontinued the trade for 
one reason or the other, ten per cent reported no improvements 
in income and seven per cent did not take up any activity, 

(/) A greater impact has been in terms of rising expectations and 
aspirations as is evident from the sudden upsurge of loan applica- 
tions from slum residents. 

Health and Nutrition Care 

A set of six different questionnaires were canvassed in each slum to 
assess the health and nutrition inputs, and pre school education inputs 
to assess the health and nutrition status of the community and to study 
the extent to which the slum dwellers have access to these services as 
well as the extent of programme participation and utilisation of the 
services. A total number of 512 household schedules were covered in 
20 scheduled slums of three categories namely “ODA Intensive Slums”, 
“ODA Non-intensive Slums” and “Non-ODA Slums”— both in old and 
new city areas. 

The summary of findings indicates; 

(a) 4,3 per cent of children under six years in the sample are severely 
malnourished and another two-fifth children are found to be 
normal; the remaining are in-between these two categories. In 
ODA slums it was 4,0 per cent against 5.2 per cent in Non-ODA 
slums. 

(b) Ignorance of mothers about doses of immunization was higher in 
Non-ODA slums, 

(c) Clinical signs among children were cold, cough, pallor of eyelids, 
lower lips and tongue, angular stomatitis, emaciation, worms and 
scabies. One-fifth of the children had visible signs of malnutri- 
tion (marasmus, anoemia, ete.) 

(d) Two-fifth of children had no doses of immunization and more 
than half of the children had partial doses and the rest were fully 
immunized. 
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(e) Only 20 per cent of children of 0-5 years received vitamin 
‘A’ and it was very low in Non-ODA slums. 

(/) In pregnancy wastage and child mortality, the foetal wastage 
(miscarriages and still births) accounted for 4.7 per cent 
pregnancies. The average number of live births per women was 
3.238 out of which 2.875 were living at the time of the survey. 
The proportion of surviving children works out to 89 per cent. 
About 60 per cent of the deaths had occurred during the first 
years. 

ig) Two-thirds of the currently pregnant women had some antenatal 
care. Sixty two per cent of those who had completed pregnancy 
during the last five years received antenatal care. 

(/j) One-third of the total of the sample (pregnant women) had home 
delivery, and two-thirds utilised government service, family 
welfare clinics or private clinics. 

(i) From the total sample, 98 per cent is aware of the Family 
Planning. In this 98 per cent Tubectomy and Vascetomy are the 
most widely known methods of family planning. But only 
one-third are found to be practicing family planning. 

ij) In one-third of the households one or more members had 
reported of illness. One-tenth of sample population had reported 
illness during preceeding month. Half per cent' of these were 
under five years; one-fifth of infants suffer from measles, diarrhoea 
and malaria. 

{k) One-sixth of the sample population never consulted a doctor. 
Among those who consulted; two-thirds went to private doctors. 
Reasons for not using government services were inaccessibility 
and inadequate care taken by the personnel in government 
clinics. 

(/) The nutrition programme sujfferred from complaints of distri- 
bution being not proper, the muruka supplied caused diarrohea, 
its storage was hygienic and till children got used to it the same 
was not passed on to goats and other domestic animals who also 
refused to eat it. 

The Mole in the Slum 

Whatever be the quality of the survey and howsoever carefully it be 
designed the respondent always views the interviewer with same degree 
of doubt and can never treat him as an insider. It is, therefore, perhaps 
necessary to plant a mole in the slum who is identified as one of the 
slum residents and who discusses the issues with the rest of slum 
dwellers as one of their own-during evening chats in chaupal or over a 
hukka session. The mole is an anthropologist and the study he carries 
out is called a study of Social Processes in a slum. The slum in 
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question was lower Panjagutta. This is an anthropological study in 
order to understand how changes take place over a period of time with 
changing forms of external intervention that are worked out at the 
micro level and the impact on the levels of individual slum dwellers. 
As an insider and as one of residents of the slum, the anthropologist can 
study the relationships of the slum residents with outsiders more 
intimately including the internal clearages within the slum. Thus he 
can understand the historical background and processes of social change 
in a far better manner than all other methods of studies can reveal. 
Even employment patterns, income generating activities, land tenure, 
political security, degree of satisfaction with infrastructure known 
become quite clear and the anthropologist can draw a better picture 
than other outsiders. More difficult relationships amongst ethnic caste 
divisions, impact of rich or prominent leaders or even the locally 
powerful persons in the slum dwellers, their aspirations and perceptions, 
effect of development programmes in various caste groupings can also 
be studied intimately through this method of combined participant 
observation and purposive sampling. A structured questionnaire is also 
prepared for quantitative information to support the qualitative 
impressions of the study. Lower Panjagutta slum was selected mainly 
on the basis that no one ethnic/caste group dominated and no housing 
provision existed. A sample of 250 households was selected purposively 
for the study which employed techniques of frequencies and percentages. 
The study reveals that before onset of HSIP programme the slum 
dwellers lacked proper infrastructure facilities, community halls, 
bahvadis, drinking water facilities, etc. Now the slum dwellers have a 
leadership which has solved their problems to some extent. The slum 
is also occupied by different caste groups. There is kinship and under- 
standing which has resulted in good human relationship. Most of slum 
dwellers have ownership of their houses. The ‘Chitti’ business has a 
distinct impact on their life style and they have inculcated habit of 
saving. Socially and culturally the slum presents a happy picture. 

The Environmental Engineering and the Infrastructure 
Financially almost 90 per cent of funds are spent on infrastriicture 
facilities. The study aimed at evaluating the infrastructure and civic 
environmental engineering amenities like, sewerage and toilet facilities, 
water-supply, roads and pavements, storm water drainage system, street 
lighting, solid waste management, etc. It investigates whether the design 
aspects at the project formulation stage investigated what was the 
appropriate technology and whether during execution the monitoring 
system took adequate care to see that implementation was technically 
and financially adequate. Out of 207 slums, 42 were selected at random 
for this study. 
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The most important aspect that strikes is the underground sewerage 
system provided in large number of these slums. It is well known that 
in Hyderabad there is paucity of water and the supply is limited for an 
hour or two through hydrants or pipe connections and that too on 
alternative days. The water collected by the families and stored is hardly 
sufficient for their daily essential activities. On the other hand it is well 
known that the underground sewerage system works on the principles of 
hydraulics and unless sufficient quantities of water are not available to 
flush the sewage to flow in the underground pipes by gravity, the sewage 
is going to stagnate in the underground pipes which act as storage or 
septic tanks. In other words an environmental situation has been creat- 
ed in which people are sitting over mounds of sewage lying inside the 
pipes and when the pipes get full with passage of time, the problems can 
erupt in various forms of diseases, epidemics and wastage of funds. The 
study revealed many cases when under ground sewers were not connect- 
ed to any outfalls and others which were connected to existing septic 
tanks of inadequate capacities where large quantities of sewage keep 
continuously coming in and flowing out into nearby nallas and then flow 
through these throughout the city spreading pullution far and wide. The 
situation shows that the problem itself was not examined in detail and 
wiily-nilly provisions were made which were technically not appropriate. 
Similarly, providing covered storm water drains in these areas where 
people push through rags, cinders and household garbage into these 
drains shows that enough thought has not been given to the system 
which gets coutinuohsly choked and the slabs covering the drains remain 
almost permanently removed in places to facilitate drain cleaning. Yet 
another example of inappropriate design are many narrw lanes where 
electric poles have been provided in the centre of the street mounted with 
overhead electric wires which are so dangerously close to the adjoining 
balconies that a child in mother’s lap can bend over and easily catch 
them. The study reveals many such situations in various fields of 
engineering. The intention is not to criticise but to provide a pointer to 
future. Slum up-gradation or environmental improvement projects are 
going to be a continuous and longdrawn affair. It is, therefore, essential 
that we provide adequate thought to these provisions on many counts. 
The schemes are being executed for poorer sections of the society arid all 
the more it has to be ensured that quality is good, quantum of facilities 
adequate and the engineering design and technology appropriate. The 
maintenance of these facilities is yet another problem. The civic organi- 
sations are generally apathetic arid prefer not to burden themselves with 
the maintenance problems. This is a far more difficult problem and 
needs a careful consideration of the government. 

Removal of garbage and its disposal is a subject which is conveniently 
forgotten, The result is that garbage is either pushed into drains and 
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sewers or spread and strewn over in nearby open spaces, back lanes, etc. 
Handling garbage even in well laid out colonies is a problem that needs 
specialised handling. In slums and squatter areas the problem is doubly 
difficult. May be that is why scant attention is paid to it. But largely it 
is due to the fact that not many realise that it is not a simple matter of 
engaging a few sweepers to cart it in hand carts but garbage collection 
and removal is a specialised management problem where often specialis- 
ed tools, vehicles and plants have to be designed to remove garbage, 
quickly, efficiently and dispose it off scientifically. 

Future Indicators 

In spite of the problems documented here, it must be said that Hydera- 
bad Slum Improvement Project funded through UK Government’s ODA 
funds is one of the glittering examples of slum improvenient and up- 
gradation. It combines the Socio-economic, Health, Education aspects 
with a wide range of infrastructural investments. It attempts to bring 
together variety of Private, State and Central Government funded pro- 
grammes together and makes an effort that the slum dweller should 
benefit from these. The drawbacks noticed have been brought out with 
an intention to learn lessons for the future and find ways and means to 
see how to make future projects and '‘Slum Upgradation Programmes” 
more meaningful. 

Except for very few municipal bodies, the department of urban com- 
munity development is either non-existant or even it is there, it is only 
in name. For any organisation undertaking slum upgradation or En- 
vironmental Improvement Programmes it is essential to have a strong 
Urban Community Development Department. This is the department 
which provides linkages with the slum dwellers on one side and the 
management on the other. It also makes various departments of the 
management respond to the project in an integrated manner. 

All slum upgradation programmes concentrate on the slum area as a 
whole and not on improvement or upgradation of any particular target 
group. In fact the physical programme inputs cannot differentiate within 
the slum area between those who are poor and those who may be better- 
off. It does not discriminate between the rich and poor and all package 
components are available to all slum dwellers. However the studies have 
revealed that some slum dwellers are obviously in a better position with 
TV sets, refrigerators, scooters and so on. How can onr programmes 
reach the poorest of the poor is thus one important factor which should 
agitate our minds so that the better off in slums do not corner the 
majority of benefits leaving the poor in a comparatively inferior situa- 
tion. 

Every slum has its established leadership and often many components 
of the project are directed to areas which are conducive to ‘ their own 
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advantage. In fact the study shows that these people are in fuii know- 
ledge of projects financial and physical inputs and the implementation 
is often done in areas indicated by them to the officials which may not 
necessarily be the most deserving areas/slums. This is where senior level 
intervention has to be directed in future programmes at project formula- 
tion, implementation and monitoring that those who deserve and the 
poorest population for whom the programme is intended are not left 
out. 

Although the physical infrastructure inputs cannot differentiate bet- 
ween the poor and the rich, the other components namely the socio- 
economic inputs which reach the people directly and where the woman 
and the child and the slum dweller is visible, it can be ensured that the 
most deserving must benefit from the programme and the richer strata 
do not skim off the benefits meant for poorer sections of the society. 

The socio-economic programmes as provided in HSIP are a conglo- 
meration of different programmes as they existed in the pattern of State 
Government and are staged at newly created focal points in form of 
Balwadis and Community Halls. These programmes are either to be 
modified or restructured to be more effective and useful to the slum 
dwellers. At the same time it has to be appreciated that Balwadis and 
Community Halls have to be designed spatially as starting points for 
generation of programmes in slums which reflect the felt needs of the 
population. 

The basic need in a slum is to build up a cohesive nucleus amongst 
them in form of their own Registered Cooperative Societies, other 
social and cultural organisations. It is worthwhile to identify and locate 
already existing organisations like youth clubs, women’s associations, 
etc., and build them up. Through such Registered Cooperative Socie- 
ties and other social and cultural organisations, the community deve- 
lopment workers can operate Housing Programmes by obtaining soft 
loans for them, training programmes both vocational and others as well 
as adult education, children literacy and other similar activities like 
sewing centres, etc. 

Providing tenure to slum dwellers is a very important and successful 
intervention. Any slum upgradation programme should begin with a 
socio-economic survey and prepare a correct list of slum residents. This 
is a stage wl ere powerful forces can come into play to add, substitute 
and modify the names. These forces must be dispelled and it reeds 
intervention and supervision at a senior level to see that the list contains 
names of bonajide slum dwellers only. 

Inputs of housing is indeed a strong factor in raising people’s expecta- 
tions and motivations. But it is seen that all efforts of the management 
as well as beneficiaries get concentrated on this one activity with the 
yesult that host of other inputs touching the human fabpe of slu^p 
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recede in the background and thus suffer a setback in their implementa- 
tion. Perhaps more beneficial approach would be to lay stress on house 
improvement programmes and providing affordable shelter opportunities 
to larger numbers rather than concentrate on pucca housing programmes 
which ultimately benefit the upper strata and the influential groups in a 
slum. The emphasis should therefore be on tenure rights and basic 
services which can benefit a large population of slum dwellers in pro- 
viding them an affordable shelter. Jt should always be ensured that 
programme should never aim at giving away ‘Too much” and that also 
‘‘too soon”-— a policy which will ultimately benefit only the unintended 
groups. 

The bulk of funds for slum improvement projects go for physical in- 
frastructure and it is seen that initial preparatory work is rather inade- 
quate in preparing detailed layouts based on recent physical surveys 
showing existing facilities and balance work to be done. Based on these 
layouts detailed estimates have to be prepared on current prices to 
which one must add contractors prevailing rates and an increase in cost 
during the project period. Then alone the project estimates can be 
realistic. The other major drawback in the projects is the type of tech” 
nology we choose in providing the infrastructure. In this respect most 
of us suffer from what may be called “Urban Arrogance”. Even though 
we do know that the target group comprises the poor, our plans and 
technologies continue to be elitist. We continue to show off our skills 
in the form of costly and westernised methods of sewage disposal even 
when the same are inappropriate due to scarcity of water-supply. We 
propose wide avenues and fly-overs even though a large number of 
beneficiaries travel on cycle. It must be ensured that the technology 
proposed is appropriate and regulations controls are such that a low 
cost structure within the affordable limits of beneficiaries is possible. 

Successful integration of various inputs in a slum upgradation project 
will involve effective coordination of a number of departments which 
otherwise have a traditionally independent working environment. The 
approach adopted has to be based on community participation at diffe- 
rent stages of implemeutatioii— more particularly in identification of 
needs both in the infrastructure programme and socio-economic com- 
ponents including health, education and other community needs. No 
two slums are alike and no two families in a given slum are alike. It 
should thus be kept in focus that the package should lead to: 

(n) Environmentally acceptable shelter where infrastructure improve- 
ment are necessary. 

(h) Improved approaches in slums due to paved roads and streets 
which are adequately drained, , 
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(c) Additional supply of serviced land providing increased opport- 
unities for affordable low income shelter. 

id) Increased efficiency of civic organisation to acquire plants and 
equipment for collection and disposal of garbage. 

(e) Improved sanitation partly through sewerage system and where 
this facility is not feasible or appropriate through low cost sanita- 
tion methods and technology like pour-flush individual or com- 
munity toilets. 

(/) Better socio-economic conditions of slum dwellers by providing 
pre-primary education in Balwadis and Anganwadis, immuniza- 
tion to all eligible children, nutrition and health programmes, 
family and child welfare, referal services, income generation and 
training programmes, non-formal education and adult education 
programmes which will help school going children, school drop- 
outs and women. 

(g) Develop cohesiveness and community participation leading to 
ultimate integration of slum dwellers with the rest of the city 
population and making them aware of opportunities and facilities 
available to them as citizens. 

Qi) Technical assistance, training programmes with a view to make 
available to slum dwellers additional skills to augment their 
income and also to help them in understanding the new facilities 
that are being made available to them under the programme— 
their use, safeguard, maintenance aspects and above all the feel- 
ing of facilities belonging to them. 

(0 Formation of cooperative societies, youth clubs, women forum, 
etc., to facilitate their approaching financial organisations and 
banks for loans to put up improved shelter, housing facilities, 
trades, etc., and also to propagate social awareness — programmes 
to tackle problems of drug addiction, smoking and alcoholism. 

(./) Maximising environmental hygiene— sanitation infrastructure 
inputs by developing a community— based participator, primary 
health care programme within the slum communities. 

(k) In a multi-dimensional habitat project which deals with iipgrada- 
tion programme of economically weaker section of society, post 
project maintenance and sustainability is the most challenging 
aspect of the project. Often the question is left un-answered and 
in some cases even unaddressed. Somewhere at the back of our 
mind is a vague tranquilising thought that the aid receiving agency 
will do something about it with people’s participation. But pro- 
ject get completed and the physical and socio-economic infra- 
structure decays for a simple reason that adequate attention was 
never paid to this aspect. One could leave this problem with a 
simple answer that the infrastructure will be left in the hands of 
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the municipal body for maintenance and if it’s fiscal position is 
not very satisfactory it will approach the State Government for 
additional support to sustain this responsibility. This approach 
though within four corners of the prevailing legal and administra- 
tive framework leaves one in doubt about the future fate of slum 
dwellers. More than that it does not fit into the strong socio- 
economic and community development approach that we suggest. 
Its best etfect will be felt and realised in the programme of main- 
tenance with people’s envolvement, through community cohesive 
forces, their committees, their organisations, their joint efforts, 
their aspirations which the investment in this community develop- 
ment effort is going to build, □ 



Urban — Development and Public 
Policy: East Calcutta Experience 

NITAI KUNDU 


P LANNING IS a commitment to a future course of action. In any 
planning exercise the planners has always to make a choice among 
a number of available alternatives. Hence one has to imagine alternate 
scenarios that are most likely to occur, if specific decisions or choices 
are made.^ The present article is focused on planning choices in regard 
to the eastward expansion of Calcutta metropolis. According to Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority (CMDA), East Calcutta confines 
within both non-municipal urban and rural areas in the Eastern Fringe 
of Calcutta. Already the Salt Lake City has come up on the eastern 
fringe and some more areas are likely to be added. Against this back- 
ground one has to recapitulate the consequences of past decisions and 
visualise the future options that are available to the city planners. 

BACKGROUND 

The city of Calcutta was set up on the swampy areas beside the river 
Hooghly by the British rulers.” The British planners directed the city’s 
drainage towards the eastern swampy area of the Salt Lake as the city 
inclines to the east. Since the British rule. East Calcutta, thus, has been 
used as drainage basin and garbage dumping ground®. In 1950 Govern- 
ment of West Bengal for the first time introduced a township plan in 
this area to disperse a portion of the additional population from the 
city, as Calcutta City was unable to accommodate the large refugee popu- 
lation that poured into the city after partition.^ Later some other 

^Cris, Paris, Critical Reading in Planning Theory ^ London, Pergamon Press, 1982. 
^S.VV. Goode, Municipal Calcutta: Illustration in their Origin and Growth, Cor- 
poration of Calcutta, Edinburg, 1961. 

®C.C. Chatter jee, Calcutta Drainage Works, Corporation of Calcutta, 1921 and 
Dhape Lease Papers, Corporation of Calcutta. 

'‘K.P. Thomas, B.C. Roy, West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, Calcutta, 
1955, p, 24. 
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planned developments like Eastern Metropolitan Byepass (EMB) Baishna- 
bghata-Patuli township and East Calcutta township, have taken place in 
the eastern fringe area which, in the process, has been exposed to urban 
invasion, so to say. 

At present, due to the construction of EMB and its different connect- 
ors, provision for improved drainage and drinking water facilities, the 
the entire eastern fringe of Calcutta is getting urbanised at a very fast 
rate. Unplanned developments are visible in the area under pressure 
from market forces. To control such unplanned growth, government is 
trying to formulate a comprehensive plan where all aspects of planning 
would be properly considered.® In the course of formulation of such a 
plan, government seems to be considering different options relating to 
the land-use question in East Calcutta. The debate on viable land-use 
in East Calcutta has become one of the fundamental issues to the urban 
planners and policy makers dealing with East Calcutta planning. The 
change of land-use in East Calcutta is not really a new issue; rather it 
is a folldw-up action of the establishment of the Salt Lake township. 
The construction of Eastern metropolitan bye-pass for a short cut corri- 
dor of the city from North to South has intensified the issue. Urban 
policy makers in this context had to undertake such decision as an < 2 ^/ 
hoc decision probably to inter-connect the north-south urban poles and 
to facilitate accessibility to habitable land in and around the bye-pass. 
Before the establishment of the Salt Lake City the vast area in last 
Calcutta was almost virgin. The area was a marshy land producing 
fishes, vegetables and paddy. 

Large scale refugee population influx compelled the urban policy 
makers to move the city towards the east and build the Salt Lake City 
which, it was felt, would have easy accessibility to the core city. 

METHODOLOGY 

In this article, an attempt has been made to collect data both from 
primary and secondary sources. The former involved a field survey cov- 
ering two groups; one, displaced due to urban expansion, and another 
facing the threat of displacement. There are four types of people within 
the ‘would be’ displaced category, viz., owner pisciculturist, pisciculture 
labour, agriculturist and agriculture labour. On the other side, dis- 
placed category consists of two types of people, v/ 2 ., displaced and re- 
settled. These six categories have been interviewed to know about their 
views on urban expansion, total number of respondents being 750. 
Secondary data include past history of Calcutta, Calcutta Corporation’s 
Gazette and different reports relating to East Calcutta. 

M Report on Preliminary Concept Plm for Development of E::sier i Part ofCalmitUl 
CMDA Report, nd, p. 1. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF EAST CALCUTTA 

Present land use pattern in East Calcutta is mainly confined to pisci- 
culture and vegetable cultivation. Since the British period, pisciculture 
has been done with city’s sewage. But commercial practice was intro- 
duced in 1929 by the private entrepreneurs ” Easy available sewage has 
boosted up the practice in latter period particularly after the introduction 
of Kulti Outfall scheme’ introduced by B N. Dey, Eminent Engineer of 
the Corporation. In the course of field survey it is found that at present 
almost the entire practice is controlled by private entrepreneur 
(Table 1). Data presented in Table 1 show that private entrepreneurs 
have occupied about 93 per cent of the total pisciculturai land. The 
existence of government organisation is only six per cent. Cooperative 
farming either in private land or under government possession is almost 
negligible (i.e., less than 1%). 


TABi b- 1 TYPES OF PISCICULTURE IN EAST CALCUTTA 


Types of holding 

Area 

Percentage 

Private 

6520 

93.14 

Cooperative farming 

State Fisheries Development Corpor- 

60 

0.86 

ation (Government Organisation) 

420 

6 00 

Total 

7000 

100.00 


Source .Field Survey. 


Table 2 SIZE OF LICENSED SEWAGE-FED FISHERIES IN 
EAST CALCUTTA 


Siee of pond 
(in acres) 

Number of ponds 

Percentage 

Small (up to 30) 

113 

64.22 

Medium (31-100) 

34 

19.31 

Big (101 and above) 

29 

16.47 

Total 

176 

100.00 


Source : Directory of Sewage-Fed Fisheries in East Calcutta, Fisheries Department 
Government of West Bengal. 

'■Institute of Wetland Management and Ecological Design’s Report fPajre Recycling 
Region for Calcutta, Nov. 86, p. 4. 

7B.N. Dey ’s Outfall scheme was an attempt to direct the city sewage towards the 
river Kulti. 
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Table 2 shows that majority of the licensed sewage-fed fisheries (about , ^ 

64%) fall in the small holding category. Medium and big holding cate- 
gories have attained the second and third ranks, respectively. 

Pisciculture using city’s sewage started after the silting up the bed of 

Bidyadhari river and the subsequent introduction of B.N. Dey s Kulti 
Outfall scheme on the low marshy land. The introduction of such scheme 
fostered the cultivation to a considerable extent. 

Table 3 illustrates that almost 83 per cent of the respondents did not 
change the land-use character. Only 13 per cent respondents are at pre- 
sent engaged in pisciculture mainly converting land into piscicultiiral 
pond. This proves that pisciculture was started by their previous gener- 
ation. In another interview about 97 per cent of the respondents ad- 
mitted that their previous generation was fisherman. 

Pisciculture in the East Calcutta has provided the rural poor with 
employment. Respondents informed that efforts are being made to ^ 
employ local fishermen (including displaced fishermen from the adjoin- 
ing areas and some migrant labour of 24 Parganas) in pisciculture. 

Table 4 shows that 65 per cent of the pisciculturists employed the 
local labour while 30 per cent of the respondents employed migrant 
labour from adjoining districts. Thus the pisciculture in East Calcutta 
provides employment to the unemployed of local and adjoining districts. 

Table 3 OLD LAND USE PATTERN 


Old land use 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Pisciculture 

50 

83.33 

Vegetable cultivation 

2 

3.34 

Marshy land 

8 

13.33 

Total 

60 

100.00 

Source : Field Survey, 



Table 4 

SOURCES OF LABOUR SUPPLY 


Place of origin 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Local 

39 

65.00 

24- Parganas 

18 

30.00 

Others 

.3 ■ 

5.00 

Total 

60 

100.00 


Source : Field Survey. 
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VEGETABLE CULTIVATION 

Vegetable cultivation in Hast Calcutta started immediately after the 
Calcutta Corporation began to dispose of the solid wastes in that area. 
To make the disposal system effective the responsibility of unloading the 
city’s solid wastes was given to the local zamindar, Bhabanath Sen. It 
was decided in the contract that Sen would get the right to cultivate on 
the filled up area of East Calcutta. Sen family in later period, sub-let 
the prepared land to the local cultivators at a fixed rate. A partition of 
that rent was allotted to the Calcutta Corporation. Thus unlike pisci- 
culturists, vegetable cultivators do not own land but possess it since it 
is cultivated by them. 

Table 5 shows that only about 41 per cent of respondents have been 
cultivating for a very long period. Other (nearly 60%) have been culti- 
vating their plots for a short period. Again about ten per cent of the 
respondents have very precarious right to cultivation. In reality the 
original tillers recorded in the register of Calcutta Corporation often 
have let out their land to other farmers. The sub-letting is of two types: 
Korpa for one year and Bandhok for several years. 


Table 5 LAND HOLDING PATTERN IN DHAPA 
(EAST CALCUTTA) 


Period of tenure 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Cultivating for a very long period 

62 

40.78 

Cultivating for more than 10 years 

67 

44.17 

Cultivating for less than 1 0 years 

8 

5.18 

Cultivating without any security of tenure 16 

9.87 

Total 

152 

100.00 

Source : Field Survey. 



Table 6 PATTERN OF LEASE 


Type of lease 

Frequency 

Percentage 

One year {korpa) 

44 

28.95 

Several years {handhak) 

26 

17,10 

Not applicable 

82 

53.95 

Total 

152 

100.00 


Source ; Field Survey. 
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From Table 6, it appears that only 46 per cent of the respondents fail 
under either of the above two categories. But the majority (54%) of the 
respondents is not cultivating under the sub-letting system. 

Out of the 152 respondents, onl> 70 (56.05%) were found working 
under the sub-lease system of cultivation which is surely not an insigni- 
ficant number. In this category of cultivators, the majority (65.72%) 
has been cultivating their plots for a decade and more. There are only 
ten respondents (14.28%) cultivating between six and nine years, and 
nine (12.86%) between three and five years. The number of cultivators 
cultivating for a very short period ( 1-2 years) is only five (7.14%). 
This shows that the turnover of cultivators (including their land) cannot 
be considered high. Most of the cultivators seem to have a secure tenure 
(Table 7). This, of course, does not include those 15 respondents shown 
in Table 5 who have reported insecure tenure. 

It is clear from Table 8 that majority of the sub-lessees belongs to small 
holding category, next in importance being the categories of (32.85%) 
and large sizes (24.29%). 

The sub-lessees are in-migrants whose entry into Calcutta seems to 
have been facilitated by their relatives. Out of 70 sub-lessees, as many 
as 65 confirmed this. This shows a ‘family-relative’ chain operating to 
bring people from outside. Interestingly, from the responses it appears 


Table 7 PERIOD OF SUB-LEASE CULTIVATION 


Ferioci of Sub-letting 

Frequency 

Percentage 

10 years and above 

46 

65.72 

6 years-9 years 

10 

14.28 

3 years- .5 years 

9 

12.86 

1 year-2 years 

5 

7.14 

Total 

70 

100.00 

Source ; Field Survey. 



Table 8 TYPE OF SUB-LEASE PEASANTS 


Size of plot 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Large (41 kathas and above) 

. , . ■ 17. 

24.29 

Medium (21 kathas-40 kathas) 

23 

32,85 

Small (1 katha-20 kathas) 

30 

42.86 

Total 

70 

100.00 


Source : Field Survey. 
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that 17 (24.29%) out of the 70 respondents (who arc sub-lessees) had 
obtained their land from non-Bengali lessees— 14 (20%) from Bihar and 
three (4.29%) from Orissa. 

On account of informal arrangements that prevail in the area, the res- 
pondents (sub-lessees) are generally reluctant to discuss their links with 
their lessees. Obviously, this is due to the fear of eviction. At the time 
of field survey, it became evident that the cultivators were not willing to 
discuss the issue of tenure. Thus the field data reveal that 77.14 per 
cent of the respondents know that their landlords (lessees) are occupying 
the land legally. 

The sub-letting system in land involves large sum of money as rent, 
or high rate of concentration of farmers in a situation of scarcity of 
cultivable land in the metro fringe. It may also be a peculiar feature of 
the peri-urban economy where demand for land is very high (Table 9). 

It appears that average rent per bigha is above Rs. 300. Ninety per 
cent of the respondents admits that the rate of annual rent per bigha is 
above Rs. 300 (Table 10). 

From the data presented in Table 11, it is clear that the majority of 
the lessees belongs to large holding category (57.32%), the medium hol- 
ding category being second in importance (34.14%). The small holding 


Table 9 PLACE OF ORIGIN OF SUB- LESSEES’ LAND LORD 
(LESSEE) 


Place of origin 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Bihar 

14 

20.00 

Orissa 

3 

4.29 

Midnapur 

13 

18.57 

Howrah 

2 

2.86 

Mathpukur (near Tapsia) 

16 

22.85 

Local 

22 

31.45 

Total 

70 

100.00 

SouRci : Field Survey. 



Table 10 RATE OF ANNUAL RENT PER BIGHA 


Annual rent per bigha 
(in rupees) 

Frequency 

Percentage 

101-200 

2 

2.86 

201-300 

. 5 

7.14 

301 and above 

6i 

90.00 

Total 

70 

100.00 


Source ; Field Survey. 
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category appears as the least important (8.54%). This is in sharp coii- 
trast with the earlier data presented in relation to the sub-lessees, where 
the relatively small holding category was in the majority. 

According to Table 12, 46.05 per cent of the respondents possesses 
their land due to continuation of cultivation since the enactment of 
contract between Sen family and Calcutta Corporation. But nearly 54 
per cent of the respondents expressed their perception that the support 
of the political parties is the source of occupancy right. From this it 
may be understood that the role of political parties is one of the most 
important determinant factors in possessing the land or ensuring the 
tilling rights on Dhapa land. 

PERCEPTION OF DISPLACED PERSONS ABOUT URBAN PLANNING 

Theoretically, urban planning aims at the betterment of urban people 
at large. Butin the execution of planning a section of people is kept 
outside its benefits. In the execution of the governmei t policy regarding 
the establishment of Salt Lake City, a section of the local persons was 
not consulted. These persons reported their adverse attitude towards 
government policy. 

Table 13 shows that nearly 85 per cent of the respondents reported 
the adverse effect of expansion; very few are against it. Economic better- 
ment is an Umbrella term which covers a number of improvements. 


Table 1 1 LAND HOLDING PATTERN OF LESSEES 


Size of plot 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Large (41 katbas and above) 

47 

57.32 

Medium (21 kathas to 40 kathas) 

28 

34.14 

Small (1 katha to 20 kathas) 

7 

8.54 

Total 

82 

100.00 


Table 12 PATTERN OF MAINTENANCE OF OCCUPANCY OF LAND 


Issues relating to the maintenance 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Occupation over long period 

70 

46.05 

Help from political parties 

30 

19.74 

Help from present ruling parties 

35 

23.03 

Not applicable 

17 

11.18 

Total 

152 

100.00 


Source: Field Survey , 
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First of all, change in occupation has been undertaken to assess the 
economic strain of urban expansion on the population. According to the 
information tabulated in Tables 14 and 15, respondents were confined to 
pisciculture either as owner or labour. But after retrenchment respon- 
dents have to switch over to their choice of occupation. In fact, the res- 
pondents are trying to engage themselves, in traditional occupation, i.e., 
pisciculture. Thus, nearly 33 per cent of the respondents are confiined to 
pisciculture. But a number of respondents had to shift their choice to 
other occupations, e.g., construction work (15%). A number of females 
(about 10%) has moved out for jobs. They are employed as maid servants 
in the township which is also uncertain. Thus the uncertainty and crisis 
in occupational structure compelled them to be involved in anti-social 
activities. Nearly eight per cent respondents are earning their livelihood 
by pulling rickshaws and running small business like tea stall, grocery 
shop, etc. 

In the ultimate analysis it appears that urban expansion appears to 
the local people as a break-through in their traditional occupation. 

Economic settlement such as provision for new employment and others 
has not yet been provided by the government to the displaced people. 


Table 13 PEOPLE’S PERCEPTION ABOUT ECONOMIC BENEFITS 
RENDERED BY URBAN EXPANSION POLICY 


Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Great loss 

128 

85.3 


No Profit, no Loss 

14 

9.6 


Profit 

8 

5.1 


Total 

150 

100.00 


Source: Field Survey 

Table 14 PREVIOUS OCCUPATION OF RESPONDENTS 


Previous occupation 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Owners (pisciculturist) 

63 

42.0 


Labour 

66 

44.0 


Service 

10 

6.6 


Unemployed 

11 

7.4 


Total 

150 

100.00 



Source; Field Survey. 
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People in this area are fishermen by their profession. B.C. Roy on be- 
half of the Government of West Bengal at the time of encroachment of 
‘Bheris’ (fisheries) for the establishment of Salt Lake City assured the 
employment to the displaced people in the adjoining areas of Salt Lake. 
But the present situation does not manifest the implementation of such 
assurances. 

Table 16 shows that majority of the respondents (nearly 78%) are 
dissatisfied with government for its role relating to the economic settle- 
ment of the displaced persons. Here, economic settlement refers to 
scope for employment and allied economic assistance. 

Urban expansion displaced the local people from their shelter. 
Provision for new shelter for those displaced was also included in the 
planning for the establishment of Salt Lake City. Thus during the time 
of expansion, government committed to provide either accommodation or 
compensation for shelter to the displaced persons in the Salt Lake 
area. 

Table 17 shows that a considerable number of displaced res- 
pondents (nearly 31%) has not yet been able to get government assis- 


Table 15 PRESENT OCCUPATION OF THE RESPONDENTS 


Present occupation 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Daily labour in building construction 

23 

,15.4 

Bheri worker in government run fisheries 

13 

8.6 

Engaged in unauthori.sed pisciculture 

50 

33.4 

Maid servant in Salt Lake City 

16 

10.6 

Engaged in, anti-social activities 

12 

8.0 

Rikshaw puller 

17 

H.4 

Small business 

19 

12.6 

Total 

150 

100.00 


Source: Field Survey. 


Table 16 PERCEPTION ABOUT THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF GOVERNMENT ASSURANCE 


Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Implemented 

69 

46.0 

Implemented in a limited manner 

49 

32.3 

Not at all implemented 

32 

21.7 

Total 

150 

100.0 

Source: Field Survey. 
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tance in the form of sheiter. Another 31 per cent of the respondents 
reported their dissatisfaction regarding the roie of the government in this 
context Oniy 38 per cent reported their satisfaction relating to acco- 
mmodation. 

Gompensation for the property is supposed to be provided by the 
government. However, the perception of the respondents about the 
government’s role in this context is not positive. 

Table 18 shows that nearly 27 per cent of the respondents reported 
the realisation of the government compensation and nearly 39 per cent 
respondents received part realisation. But almost 35 per cent of the res- 
pondents did not get any compensation. 

It is noticed that the displaced persons are reluctant to leave their 
native places. The assistance of the government in this respect became 
ineffective. In the course of field survey it appears that 60 per cent of 
respondents expressed their unwillingness regarding shifting from Datta- 
bad (present Salt Lake) to resettlement area. Only 21 per cent are 
interested in shifting while 16 per cent has not yet decided. Unwillingness 
in this context creates problems like unplanned growth, hapazard deve- 
lopment and congestion in newly developed area. The factors relating 
to unwillingness must appear to the notice of the planners. 


Table 17 SHELTER PROVIDED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Responses 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Yes 

57 

38.0 

Other arrangements 

47 

31.3 

No 

46 

30.7 

Total 

150 

100.0 

Source: Field Survey. 



Table 18 REALIS VnON OF THE COMJT.NSaTION 

i OR 

ENCROACHMENT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY DURING 

THE 

ETTING-UP OF 

SALT LAKE TOWNSHIP 


Response 

Frequency 

Preccnti re 

Realised 

40 

26.7 

Partly realised 

58 

38.7 

Not at all realised 

■ ;■ -52 . ■ 

34.6 

Total 

150 

JOO.O 


Source: Field Survey. 
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Table 19 shows that present settlement can make a way for employ- 
ment. Resettlement without generating employment opportunities is 
meaningless. Thus, nearly 37 per cent of the respondents are not interes- 
ted in shifting to other places due to uncertainty in getting employment. 
Similarly, about 11 per cent of the respondents reported their engage- 
ment in traditional occupation, /.e., pisciculture and about 17 per cent 
reported their engagement in localities either as maid servant or daily 
labour. About 10 per cent are unwilling to shift as the present location is 
close to the city. They used to commute for employment in the core city. 

Thus, resettlement without the provision for employment for the dis- 
placed persons cause ethical degradation which ultimately results into 
commitment of anti-social activities. The absence of employment oppor- 
tunities in the new locality forced them to be involved in these activities 
which could have been avoided. 

Table 20 shows that the creation of the Salt Lake City and subsequent 


Table 19 RISK OF SHIFTING FROM DATTABAD TO 
RESETTLEMENT AREA 


Risk 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Resettlement of physical accommodation 

not with employment 

Retrenchment from unauthorised pisci- 

55 

36.7 

culture 

Non-availability of job for men and 

17 

11.3 

women. 

26 

17.3 

Non- accessibility with core city 

16 

10.7 

Willing to shift 

36 

24.0 

Ttri'AL 

150 

100.0 


Souuce: Fr’W Suney 


Table 20 PERCEPTION ABC^UT THE INCREASE OF ANTI-SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES AS AN EFFf-CT OF CITY FXPANSION IN SALT LAKE 
AREA 


Response 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Yes 

88 

58.7 

AlitUe 

■ :. ■■■ 42. , 

28.0 

No 

20 

13.3 

Total 

150 

100.0 


Source; Field Survey. 
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development caused retrenchment which includes physical and economic 
displacement of the local fishermen. The non-availability of the employ- 
ment in the newly built-up area forced the residents to involve them- 
selves in anti-social activities such as producing country spirit (wine), 
robbery, theft, etc. Respondents shared this view are nearly 59 per cent 
whereas 28 per cent partly admits this view and nearly 13 per cent 
is against it. 


PERCEPTIONS ABOUT FURTHER EXPANSION 

Enlightened with the Salt Lake experience the people of the locality 
who are within the purview of further urban expansion expressed their 
opinion in favour of the present land use. 

Table 21 shows that majority of the respondents (nearly 82%) do not 
support urban expansion, the number of supporters being very small 
(about 18%). 


Table 21 RESPONDENTS FOR AND AGAINST URBAN 
EXPANSION 


Respondents 

Frequency 

Percentage 

In support of 

132 

n.6 

Neutral 

370 

49.3 

Opposed to 

248 

33.1 

Total 

750 

100.0 


Source: FieM Surve_y. 


Table 22 shows that the major factor responsible for respondents 
against expansion is the issue of cultivation. More than 50 per cent of 
the respondents considers that further expansion would change the land- 
use adversely thus affecting cultivation. Secondly, they consider expansion 
as a meance to their employment opportunities. Most of fishermen be- 
long to Rajbanshi Caste and they do not have any skill other than pisci- 
culture. So their perception is that change in land* use would lead to 
displacement from their traditional occupation. 

To sum up, tremendous growth of population has led to a frantic 
search for new areas of habitation. Since East Calcutta is closest to the 
core city, it has been the easy prey to urbanization. Planned develop- 
ment has, however, to consider both containment of the eastward urban 
movement and balanced urban growth taking into account the historical 
relationship between the core city and tjie eastern fringe. 
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Table 22 REACTION TO EXPANSION 


Reasons 

Percentage 

Lack of employment 

31.1 

Stoppage of cultivation 

50.5 

Environmental pollution 

0.8 

Prospect of new employment 

17.6 

Total 

100.0 


Source: Field Survey. 


Urban Environment — The Bombay 
Scene 


P.K. MUTTAGI 


background 

B ombay, once a congregation of seven tiny islands, inhabited 
mainly by a few fishermen on the west coast of India until about 
the middle of the 19th century, has developed into a metropolis in the 
last few decades. The Europeans, mainly the British, found this island 
to be a convenient point of entry into the vast sub-continent. They 
developed it for international trade and commerce. Some 40 years ago, 
Bombay was a congenial place for human habitation. Population was 
increasing tolerably, jobs were available, there were no slums and no 
family lived on the pavements and the established industries were 
thriving. No other city in India in those days could boast of such a 
high standard of civic service as was provided in the city of Bombay. 
Bombay had acquired the reputation of a dream city. It was a 
prosperous city and a city of opportunitiesh 
During the post-independence period, the quality of services offered in 
the city began to deteriorate. Continuous migration of the people into 
the city from almost all parts of India and the influx of refugees from 
Pakistan are the major factors which led to deterioration of the city. 
The changes in the rural economy and the significant rise in the 
agricultural labour force, with hardly any opportunity for employment 
in villages increased the pressure on urban areas. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS 

A. Growth of Population: Bombay is amongst the fastest growing 
cities of the country. Its rate of growth outstrips not only the rate of 
national increase in population, but also the rate of urbanisation 
countrywide. The population of Greater Bombay has increased from 

iPrabhakar Kunte, Project Bombay, 1985, 
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9,21, 99A in 1901 to 85,05,380 as per the 1981 Census as corrected after 
applying the findings of the Post Enumeration Check arrived at by the 
Census of India. Thus, the population has increased 9.17 times in the 
last 80 years. The projections for the year 2001 range from 15.63 
million;" and 17.05 million® to 19.1 million.' If the consistently fast 
increase in population in the last 80 years can be of any indication 
for the future, the population will touch, if not exceed, 191 lakh by 
the year 2001, i.e., 20.5 times the 1901 population and 2.24 times of 1981 
population.'^ 

B. Congestion in Bombay: The growth of Bombay is unabated. The 
Municipal Corporation has been extending the city limits to meet the 
growing needs of the people. Today it has developed into a land mass 
of 466.35 sq km. Being seabound, the fixed land mass of Bombay 
cannot be increased. With its population of 85,05,380 it had a 
population density of 18,238 people per sq km in 1981 which would 
most likely become 40,956 in the year 2001 . These figures may not give 
any indication of congestion unless they are juxtaposed with those of 
other cities. London has an average density of 1,200 cities, while the 
European cities have densities ranging between 1,000 and 3,000. It is 
difiScult to imagine the feeling of suffocation in the year 2001 in which 
40,956 people will try to keep their foothold on every sq km occupied 
by 18,238 people in 1981.® 

The island city with very high resident population density and ever 
increasing density of visiting population is by far one of the most 
crowded places in the world. Within Greater Bombay, the wardwise 
densities vary from 4,900 in T ward to 1,52,080 in C ward. In B and C 
wards, in addition to the country’s largest wholesale trading in textiles 
and garments; grains and spices, chemicals and dyes, iron and steel add 
to the severe congestion. Over the years, the haphazard and unplanned 
growth of Bombay has resulted in problems of congestion of all types. 
Congestion of population, housing, industry, commerce and traffic have 
not only caused severe strain on civic services, but have also created 
extremely poor living conditions for the majority of the residents and 
upset the ecological balance. 

C. Housing: Bombay today faces tremendous housing shortage 
especially for middle income groups and weaker sections of the society. 

^Bombay Municipal Corporation, Policy Plan— Greater Bonibay i9S}-2()0i. 

®Based on a United Nations estimate. 

*U.S. Government, Global 2000 Report. 

®Kisan Mehta, Mumbai by 2000 AD— A Tyranopolis or a Planned City, 1985. 

^>Jbid, 
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Due to the rapid development of industries, trade and commerce in the 
city in the post independence period, the city registered a phenomenal 
rise in low income groups. The State Government introduced Rent 
Control Act in 1948 which pegged down the rents to 1940 level. As the 
years passed by, the cost of construction and repairs shot up steeply apd 
the landlords found it very difficult to meet the expenditure required for 
maintenance of the buildings out of the meagre receipts of rent. The 
tenants also could not take up the responsibility. The buildings 
gradually became unsafe for human habitation. Today there are over 
30,000 old and dilapidated buildings in the city of Bombay, of which 
over 1,000 buildings have gone beyond economic repairs. Rehabilitation 
of the inner city areas is a major problem the government has to tackle 
on priority basis. Since the demand of housing has reached an 
enormous proportion, prices of flats have gone up. They are beyond the 
reach of even the middle class citizens. With the result, a large number 
of families live in increasingly crowded conditions. In 1971, 75.1 per 
cent of the population occupied at best one room units, 14.8 per cent 
occupied two room units and the rest lived in larger dwellings. In other 
words, the average number of persons per room, in regular housing was 
3.99, with one room units being occupied on average by 5.26 persons 
and two room units by 2 83 persons per room. Of the total, 1.14 million 
dwelling units in Greater Bombay in 1971, chawls accounted for 61 per 
cent and huts another 17 per cent. Flats comprised only 20 per cent of 
the dwellings. Between I973«80, the number of certificates issued to 
the effect that the buildings were completed was only 9,822 ’ 

Most of the people who migrate to Bombay are from villages located 
in ditferent parts of the country They are absorbed in private industries 
and unorganised sector on very low wages. They cannot afford to buy 
even one room tenement They move into slums and shanty colonies. 
Some of them occupy the pavements at least in the initial stages before 
moving into the slums. Today a majority of the Bombay population 
lives in dilapidated chawls, slums and on the pavements. The number 
of families living in the dilapidated chawls and on the pavements is, 
small as compared to the slums. 

D. Growth of Slums: Slums and shanty towns have grown faster than 
Bombay’s population. In 1960, the slum population was only 12 per 
cent of the total population of Bombay. The figure had grown to about 
22 per cent by 1970. In 1976, BMC in its census found over 2,8 million 
slum dwellers living in over 0.6 million huts in 1,680 slum areas or 
pockets, thus constituting about 40 per cent (7 million) of population. 
During the period 1976-81, about 1.2 million people were added to 

’TF.CS, Economic Appraisal of the Bombay Trans-Harbour Line Project, 1985, 
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Bombay’s population, the housing units being 75,000 added by both 
private and public agencies.® Taking into consideration the significant 
number of vacant new houses, one can assume that the new housing 
units accommodated not more than 0.4 million people. In other words, 
about 0.8 million people had to take shelter either in the slums or on 
the pavements. Thus in 1981, an estimated 3.7 million (45%) people 
were expected to live in slums. Since 1981, in view of the sharp increase 
in housing prices in Bombay, this percentage might have increased. It 
is reasonable to estimate that in 1988 nearly 50 per cent of the 
Bombay’s population occupies slums, dilapidated buildings and 
pavements. 

E, Industrial and Commerical Growth: Bombay is the commercial and 
financial capital of the country. It produces in some form almost the 
entire range of products in the light and medium engineering industry. In 
the economic sphere, Bombay accounts for 54 per cent of the factory 
employment, 88 per cent of the Joint Stock Companies, and more than 
62 per cent of the productive capital of the entire State of Maharashtra. 
The importance of the city also grew due to the development of Bombay 
High where a significant quantity of indigeneous oil is off-loaded of the 
Bombay port. The Bombay area has a sizeable production of chemical 
fertilizers, a wide range of synthetic fibres, rubber, plastic and pharma- 
ceuticals. The textile industry is one of the mainstays of the city’s em- 
ployment and accounts for a major share of the national textile output—" 
it has roughly 3 1 per cent of India’s looms, 29 per cent of loom produc- 
tion and 23 per cent of spindles. Bombay city is the country’s largest 
commerical film production centre. Moreover, the importance of 
Bombay as a financial centre is indicative of the fact that during 1985-86, 
it alone mobilised bank deposits of Rs. 10,980 crore and provided 
Rs, 11,373 crore worth credit which was 12.8 per cent and 19.6 per cent 
respectively of the all India bank deposits and credits.** It is the leader 
in industrial, financial and commercial activities and has remained the 
harbinger of technical innovations.^® 

F. Civic Amenities: City growth has always led to increasing problems 
of providing civic amenities (e.g., water, sew'erage and drainage) to the 
population. Bombay gets its water supply mainly from five lakes and a 

. 8BMRDA, Affordable Low Income Shelter Programme in DMR, BMROA Docu- 
ment, 1982. 

sindia (Ministry of Urban Development), National Commission on Urbanisation 
Interim Report, 1987. ’ 

^“Kisan Mehta, op. cit. 
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river. The current yield from all sources is about 2,000 million litres 
per day. About three- fifths of the total yield is available for domestic 
consumption after allowance for industrial and commercial demand and 
transmission and distribution losses. Taking into account Bombay’s 
current population of around 8.5 million, the per capita domestic avail- 
ability of water comes to 141 litres of 31 gallons per day. When the new 
projects are completed, Greater Bombay will have about 2,900 million 
litres or 650 million gallons per day for its supplies. Assuming three- 
fifths of this as domestic supplies, even at the most optimistic estimate 
of population of nine million in 1990, supplies will be about 43 gallons 
per capita per day. 

In general, water supply is available in Bombay for two to eight 
hours per day. The real problem arises when all sectors do not get 
adequate quantity of potable water. Slum areas receive far less water 
than what these average figures suggest. In 1968, it was estimated that 
for a slum population of over 0.6 million, hardly a few thousand taps 
were available. Recent surveys have shown that the number of taps in 
slums vary according to their age, /.e., from one tap per 56 families to one 
tap per 13 families in old and new slums, respectively. Today there is 
considerable improvement in water supply on account of slum improve- 
ment schemes launched by the State Government. However the position 
of water supply in Bombay appears to be much better as compared to 
the situation prevailing in Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad and Bangalore. 
Major problem confronting Bombay concerns with thfe increasing per 
capita cost in the days to come. Secondly, more serious problem is that 
a large number of households living in newer slums and pavements do 
not get adequate quantity of potable water at a convenient place and 
time. Our studies have clearly indicated that in Bombay and in the 
region, the water requirements of the more affluent sections of the 
households have been more adequately satisfied in spite of improvement 
in general supply, poorer sections do not get adequate supply of 
water.”- 

The whole of Bombay’s island city has access to sewers, but only a 
part of the suburbs has such access. The system is inadequate, being too 
small to cope with current flows. The treatment facilities and lift stations 
are in a poor state and the creeks and beaches around Bombay are 
being polluted. Some 300 million gallons of untreated sewage is being 

^’ P.K. Muttagi, Report on Tariff Studies for Water Supply and Sewerage Services 'of 
the Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, Tata Institute of Social Sciences Bom- 
bay, 1977; The Bombay Metropolitan Region: A Socio-Economic Study of the Project 
Area, Tata Institute of Social Sciences Bombay, 1978; Pavement Deweilers in Bombay 
City: A Study of the Lifestyle of the Typical man in the Street, Unpublished Report, 
1979. 
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discharged into the sea. Improvements in the situation are costly be- 
cause of the remoteness of water sources and the heavy expenses of 
improvement in the sewerage system. The second Bombay Water Supply 
and Sewerage project envisages among other things, improvement and 
extension of sewage collection, treament and disposal; the provision of 
15,000 new latrines and 10,000 water taps in slum areas. Implementation 
of this project, the first stage of which should be over by late eighties, 
would help close the gaps in the sewerage system. The target is to cover 
all existing housing areas in the suburbs and extended suburbs by 2000 
AD. The main problem, however, facing water and sewerage systems 
is one of the cost. The cost of development of the infrastructure for 
providing water supply, sewerage and sewage treatment and disposal 
services per capita is much higher as compared to smaller town 
standards.’- 

Bombay suffers from serious pollution problems like other large cities. 
However, unlike most of the western cities, the main sources of pollu- 
tion are not solely auto-related, though the rise in car ownership and 
truck traffic has brought significant auto-pollution problems. Auto- 
related pollution in fact in many areas in Bombay is less than what it is 
in many large developed cities because of the lower automobile owner- 
ship levels. The main sources of air pollution include the textile mills, 
the petrochemical plants, the gas works and the burning of tyres. 
Emissions of sulphur dioxide, carbon compounds, chlorine and parti- 
culates from the textile mills have been the oldest sources of pollution. 
Not surprisingly, the incidence of lung disease and TB in areas contain- 
ing a high percentage of textile workers have been high.''® Another 
source of pollution is noise. Noise seldom reaches levels thought to 
damage human health or materials in contrast to air or water pollution. 
But at certain level, noise might become a nuisance. About 4,000 tonnes 
of garbage accumulate in the Greater Bombay area every day, out of 
which 3,000 ton ners are collected by BMC and its agents. Bombay’s 
garbage is mainly organic, and does not contain much plastic. Besides 
the BMC, there exists a large ‘informal sector’ for collection of waste 
paper, and glass and plastic bottles. Because of the high organic content 
in refuse, recently a 300 tonne plant has been set up to compose it. Even 
though such a composing would cost 25 per cent more than chemical 
fertilisers, its value as soil conditioner has been recognised. In short, a 
large quantity of soild particulate material is thrown out by polluting 
industries which the citizens are made to inhale every day. Air pollution 

i^V.D. Desai, “Implication of the Draft Bombay Plan for Major Services”, Paper 
Pre,sented at TISS Workshop on Development of Greater Bombay, 1983. 

i»Borabay Municipal Corporation, Health Studv of BMC 

1984. 
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has exceeded suffocating levels. Noise pollution is at the highest. In 
addition to the horrible living conditions created due to the inadequate 
sanitary facilities particularly latrines in slums and chawls, a large 
quantity of solid garbage is strewn over in the open everyday. Sewage 
system, is inadequate and large areas are vrithout underground sewerage. 
Untreated sewage is dumped daily into the sea thus polluting the water- 
front and spreading diseases. Vegetable markets are particularly filthy. 
In general, environmental cleanliness is extremely poor. 

G. Transport System in Bombay: The public transport facilities though 
acknowledged to be amongst the most efficient in India, provide inade- 
quate facilities to the citizens. Bombay roads can hardly cope with the 
increasing number of vehicles which by contrast range from handcarts 
to American Limousines and German Mercedez. Footpaths, roads and 
public areas are cluttered with slum dwellers, hawkers, shops and 
garbage. If the present transport situation in Bombay is alarming, the 
future outlook is even more alarming. Daily mass transit trips are ex- 
pected to rise from 6.500 million (1979) to 13.269 millions m 2001. Car 
passenger trips will rise from 5,18,000 to 10,52,000; taxi trips from 
5,40,000 to 7,50,000; goods vehicle trips from 61,000 to 84,000 and pass- 
enger trips by other modes from 1,40,000 to 2,94,000. Like most large 
cities, Bombay faces serious problems on traffic congestion. Nevertheless, 
cars amount for some 40 per cent of vehicles in road traffic in Bombay’s 
CBD (though they carry only 15 per cent of road passengers). More- 
over, car ownership is rising by some eight per cent a year, and this 
combined with the small amount of land assigned to streets, has created 
severe road congestion problems in the island city. In Bombay, how- 
ever, public transport (bus, rail and taxi) account for 90 per cent of all 
person trips, and 80 per cent of trips are by rail and bus. In terms of 
passengers per day, the bus and rail mode account for approximately 
the same number. Thus a higher percentage of traffic in Bombay is by 
train. Due to the city’s peculiar geography, nearly half of Bombay’s 
train traffic enters the CBD. The percentage would be considerably 
higher than this for the island city. Some 70 per cent of road traffic 
enters or leaves the island city. For CBD alone, this percentage could 
be 45-50. Seventyfive per cent of the traffic is located in the suburbs. 
Because of the peculiar geographical position, Bombay’s traffic problems 
are very acute. 

It needs to be noted that all major activities are located in the island 
city so much so that over 70 per cent of the jobs that Bombay provides 
are found there. The circle with a radius of two km around the Flora 
Fountain— a CBD holding about 40 per cent of Bombay’s jobs. It is 
these jobs which attract people from all over India. Since accommoda- 
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tion is not available at the place of work, they are compelled to live iti 

far off suburbs, extended suburbs and neighbouring towns to travel long ^ 

distances Those who cannot afford a regular house start living in slums, 

on common passages of the chawls and buildings and if nothing is 

available, they seek shelter on the pavements. 

MANAGING THE ENVIRONMENT 

Environment in Bombay, as in other cities in India, has been deterio- 
rating on account of rapid growth of population, slums, production and 
consumption. Discharges into the environment are caused by the pollu- 
tion of air, water and soil. Traffic congestion invariably leads to noise 
pollution. Although poverty itself pollutes the environment, the environ- 
mental stress has often been seen as a result of the growing demand on 
scarce resources and the pollution generated by the rising living stand- 
ards of the relatively affluent.’^ The problem of cleanliness is not con- .4 ^ 

fined to the poor, but is also prevalent among the non-poor. A survey 
conducted some years ago showed that about 50 per cent of people 
living in affluent areas throw garbage out of their windows. Both the 
government and the civic authorities show no consideration for aesthe- 
tic values, even if these could be achieved at little extra cost,^® Quality 
of environment cannot be maintained in the absence of proper educa- 
tion, Solutions to environmental problems therefore must include social 
solutions. The entire community, the rich as well as the poor needs to be 
educated. Public education is necessary through the press, television, 
and other mass media against the blatant misuse of public conveniences. 

The observations made by Sivaramakrishnan in the context of Calcutta 

that public participation and the active cooperation of politicians and y 

political parties is essential and the difficulty is in obtaining popular 

support without being submitted to populist pressures also hold good in 

the case of Bombay,^^The point to note here is that environmental 

cleanliness is one connected with maturity and culture of the community. 

It is not just a case of imposing orders from above, but requires the co- 
operation of the people. A more extensive and imaginative organisa- 
tional framework needs to be devised within which the many existing 
official and non-official organisations can be brought together and a 
combined plan of action launched. 

While the pressing needs of people for food, living space and employ- 

ViWCED, 0«r Co/«/nt)« /'i/rwre, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1987, p. 28. 

i®Mrs. Ali Yavar Jung, Quoted in Seminar Proceedings Ecology, Environment and 
Man, LSP, Bombay, 1974, p, 14. 

i«K.C. Sivaramakrishnan, '‘The Calcutta Scene”, D.M. Kalapesi (ed.), Man OHrf “V 

Environment^ Bombay, 1973, p. 55. 
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ment opportunities make it impossible for the government to heed all 
the pleas of environmentalists, it is possible by wise planning to mini- 
mise these conflicts by ensuring that ecological considerations are taken 
into account in our development plans. 

The Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining acceptable minimum standards of healthy 
atmosphere. In addition to the corporation’s regulations for controlling 
pollution, the responsibility further extends to the government to super- 
vise and if necessary to discharge their functions towards realising clean 
air and water and atmosphere free from noise and stench. It may be 
pertinent to state that not much attention has been bestowed on plans 
to eradicate pollution in an effective way. 

The enforcement of programmes are proverbially slow in local 
bodies”. The organisations in Bombay concerned with environ- 
mental cleanliness are no exception. But the urgency to tackle the pro- 
blem of pollution in Bombay is greater than in other cities due not only 
to the higher growth rate of population and industries, but also due to 
the fact that several tanneries, refineries, nuclear research units, textile 
and chemical industries which pollute air have been located here. Soot 
and stench from mills and factories should not be allowed to escape in 
the atmosphere. Unless the industry has the means to reprocess gaseous 
wastes and license to run the mill must be withheld.’® Such drastic action 
or even threat of such actions may work. 

There should be an adequate number of dustbins and refuse depots 
within easy reach of people and shopkeepers. The time for cleaning 
should be fixed and known to the residents so that they dump their 
rubbish in advance. I'hey need to be educated in trivial matters like 
throwing the rubbish at proper places. 

The measures needed to protect and improve the environment must 
consist of tackling overall problems of development such as the creation 
of healthy human settlements, provision of clean water supply and 
sanitation facilities, regeneration of forests, conservation of nature and 
the judicious use of natural resources. In addition, the concerned 
organisations should take precautions by means of pollution controls 
and location policies to reduce the damaging effects of industrial and 
domestic pollution. 

Charity, kindness, threat of punishment or removing the poor house- 
holds living on the pavements or in slums by using physical force and 
coercive techniques will not work. The people who need to be removed 

I’L.M. Mathur, ’‘Environmental Management of Urban Areas” in R.K. Sapra (ed,), 
Environmental Management in India, Ashish Publishing House, New Deihi, 1987, 
p. 53. 

^^Ibid. 
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should be given jobs, shelter and basic infrastructure. They must not 
feel isolated from the social services and amenities normally associated 
with urban areas. They also need counselling. The policy of providing 
only one without the other becomes counterproductive. More important 
task therefore is to motivate the people to move out to the new place. 
They move to new places if they perceive it as a better place not only 
for them, but also for their children. The role of the government and 
policy makers lies in stimulating the people to move by providing 
opportunities elsewhere. Any attempt to develop Bombay beyond a 
limit is likely to defeat the purpose of decongestion. Bombay pulls the 
people towards it. A large number of centres near Bombay need to be 
developed. The employers and the employees need to join hands in 
achieving better quality of life elsewhere in the region. □ 



Politics of Supersession: A Case Study 
of Cuttak Municipality 

L.N.P. MOHANTY 


S upersession of municipal bodies in India has been such a familier 
event that it has virtually been accepted as a natural phenomenon 
like the onset of summer or the outbreak of monsoon.^ The constituent 
states of the Indian Union have mercilessly felled down the municipal 
bodies time and again in wanton disregard of ‘local democracies’. The 
practice over the past decades shows that what was intended to be an ex- 
traordinary legal measure to be used in the minimum in very unavoidable 
circumstances, has tended to become a normal phenomenon not only 
frequently but often whimsically. Very often one hears the pungent 
allegation that state governments use the weapon of supersession not so 
much on objective grounds as on the score of partisan considerations 
with a view to maintaining their dominance over the affairs of the urban 
local bodies. As a result the State governments who had been given the 
statutory power of supervision, direction and control over the proper 
functioning of democratic government at the urban local level, had 
tended to interprete these powers in terms of applying the extreme 
remedy of supersession, irrespective of the reactions of the people living 
in urban areas and the repercussion upon their elected representatives 
in the municipal councils. 

The phenomenon of ‘supersession’ has remained the least researched 
subject in the apparently burgeoning literature on urban local self- 
government in India. Not many writings are available on the laws 
procedures and the bureaucratic processes relating to supersession. 
Reflections on judicial pronouncements on supersession cases are scanty. 
In the global context there have been descriptive studies on State 
control over municipal bodies and on intergovernmental relationship. 
Systematic studies of supersession in terms of political forces and factors 
are rare, if not totally absent. 

^Mohit Bhattacharya, “Politics of Supersfession”, Unpublished seminar paper on 
Status of Municipal Government in India Today, held at the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi, July 29-30, 1983, 
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In particular, when we turn our eyes to Orissa, this problem bas 
loomed large in the field of State and Urban local government relation- 
ships. The frequency with which the power has been exercised in Orissa 
has so much hampered the working of democracy at the level of urban 
local bodies that an intensive study is needed to find out the reasons 
relating the politics, supersession and also to suggest w'ays as to how 
its use can be minimised in the interest of uninterrupted functioning of 
democracy. The present study is an attempt to make a microscopic 
study of the politics of supersession in Cuttack municipality, the biggest 
civic body of the state and to indicate as to what extent the paternalistic 
political motives of the State government were active in imposing super- 
session on the urban local bodies. 

Studies made by D.B. Rosenthal, Hoshiar Singh, O.P, Srivastava, 
Rodney Jones, P. A. .Tames, etc., have referreed, briefly though, to the pro- 
blem of supersession. It is their common finding that supersession of an 
elected municipal body is most often decided on party political consi- 
derations, such decisions are predominantly politicised and they reveal 
the punitive motive and vindictive attitude of the political Executive 
vis-a-vis the dissolved or superseded municipal body.^ 

Significance of the Study 

Prolonged supersession amounts to gross denial of autonomy to the 
urban local bodies. What suffers in the process is the status of munici- 
pal government in the eyes of the urban citizen, as well as citizens right 
of making local choices and determining local priorities through their 
elected representatives. If this trend goes on increasing, it would bring 
about a blatant denial of local government autonomy which might ulti- 
mately bring local government to a State of paralysis. Hence, if the 
politics of supersession is analysed on the basis of factual and objective 
study, it may be possible to find out the way for averting it, or at least 
restricting its use to theminimum.The steady development of such a mode 
of interaction between the State government and local bodies, it may 
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be urged, might begin to operate as a stimulus for the healthy function- 
ing of urban bodies. 

Scope of Study: The scope of this work is particularly limited to the 
study of politics of supersession in one of the oldest and biggest urban 
local bodies in Orissa, the Cuttack Municipality where democracy had 
been put to experiment since late 1 9th century. There was a natural 
expectation that this municipality would enjoy greater degree of auto- 
nomy after the enforcement of the Orissa Municipal Act, 1950 in April, 
1951. But this expectation has been belied by the experience of the past 
three decades. The extent to which their sphere of autonomy either 
expanded or contracted would set the tone and temper for other urban 
local bodies. 

Hypotheses 

The problem of supersession in Cuttack Municipality has been studied 
on the basis of following hypotheses: 

(/) Frequent supersession stifles democratic functioning of the urban 
local bodies and destory their autonomy; 

(/7) Political factors and considerations weigh more than objective 
factors and circumstances in imposing supersession; and 
(///) Restricted use of supersession as only one among the so many 
forms of State government control is at times indispensabie and 
desirable. 

Methodology 

It is a study which has combined both analytical and empirical method. 
The legal documents such as the Orissa Municipal Act, government 
documents, reports of Committees and Commission, relevant files of 
U.D. Department have been used. With no comprehensive data avail- 
able on supersession, we have to swim through the empirical survey 
method by interviewing former municipal Chairman and Councillors, 
municipal employees, State government officials at the State and munici- 
pal levels, urban citizens and local elites. A structured questionnaire 
was prepared and served to different categories of respondents. 

Supersession as a Form of State Control 

Supersession and dissolution of the Municipal Councils is a type of 
extraordinary means of administrative control over the local bodies. 
It is a negative and punitive type of control and their frequent exercise has 
adverse effect undermining the confidence of the people in the system of 
local government. 
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The term supersession^ and dissolution^ are more often misunderstood 
than understood. In the case of dissolution, the Council’s life is termi- 
nated and fresh election is ordered, it is an appeal to the electorate 
against an allegedly incompetant municipal body. Here a chance is given 
to the electorate to elect a new Council immediately taking and 
enough time for making arrangement for the conduct of election. But 
in the case of supersession, the elected authorities are removed and a 
nominee of the State government is appointed as the administrator to 
discharge the functions of the Municipal Council, Supersession thus 
amounts to a denial of the people’s right to be governed by their elected 
representatives. Thus, dissolution is a less severe and shaming device 
than supersession. Dissolution stamps from lack of confidence in the 
competence of the Councillors whereas supersession from that of 
electorate. 

The power of supersession is exercised in terms of the provisions of 
section 402 of the Orissa Municipal Act 1950. Under the provision of 
the act the State Government has to receive a report from the Director 
of Municipal Administration or District Magistrated to the effect that 
the Municipal Council is either acting in a manner prejudicial to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the town, rnaking persistent default in the 
performance of duties, misusing municipal funds and excess abuse of 
power. Based upon these the government suspends'"’ the council and calls 
upon Municipal Council to show cause why the council should not be 
superseded. On receiving explanation from the Municipal Council on 
the various framed charges, the State government can take a decision 
about supersession. The Government’s decision is largely influenced by 
factors such as: Executive Officers Report; Director or District 
Magistrate’s recommendation; Public interest; Coiincil’s explanation; 
administrative efficiency or inefficiency and resulting legal implications.*^ 

It appears that the provision enabling the government to supersede a 
municipality under Orissa Municipal Act 1950 has given the State 

^O.Kford Dictionary assigns the word Supersede as the following: (/) to make no 
effect, to render void, useless, to annual or override, (//) to be set aside as useless or 
absolete to be replaced by something regarded as superior. 

<^Websters New English Dictionary assigns the meaning of the world dissolve as 
the following; (/) the dissmissal of an assembly, (//) to end as breaking up, terminate. 

^Till the year 1968 the Municipal Councils in Orissa were directly superseded after 
the charge against the Council in the show cause notice were proved. But itt 1968 the 
amendment incorporated into Orissa Municipal Act, 1950 provided that befcic a.sking 
the Municipal Council to show cause, the Government is to suspend the Council till 
the finalisation of proceedings. 

^Formation of opinion by the Government is not directory but is mandatory and 
as a quasi-judicial authority the State has to decide, the matter objectively. For 
principles underlying various decisions see R.D. Agarwal, Laws of Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Allahabad, 1969, pp. 62-63. 
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government unlimited discretion to interfere with the affairs of a local 
body. 

In the first instance, the w'ords “in the opinion of the Government” 
makes it abundantly clear that it was the opinion of the government that 
count, opinion can never be objective but only subjective. The statute 
does not mention anywhere as to how this opinion was to be formulated 
or arrived at. 

Although the judiciary might protect the municipal council against the 
alleged arbitrary action of the government the circumstances under 
which the court would interfere is very limited. The judiciary is not co- 
mpetent to investigate the reasonableness of the opinion reached by the 
Government and generally stick to the question of law and procedure. 

Secondly, the legislative provision does not explain the meaning of 
the term the incompetence in performance of duties imposed upon law 
nor it give any’ illustrations to guide executive action. ‘Persistent default’ 
is open to divergent interpretation. It is rather an ambiguous phrase. 
Similarly “excess abuse of power” is again a very wide ranging provi- 
sion.’ 

Case Study of Cuttack Municipality 

Cuttack, the biggest town of Orissa, is located at the bifurcation of 
the rivers Mahanadi and its main branch Kathojodi. These two rivers 
form an extensive delta of which the Bay of Bengal serves as the base 
and Cuttack as the apex. The population of the town including the 
urban agglomeration was 3,26,468 according to 1981 Census, out of 
which the municipal area has a population of 2,94,334. The increase of 
urban population demand the extension of the existing municipal boun- 
daries, thereby bringing new settlements within the ambit of urban local 
body’s jurisdiction. Its area is 59.57 sq km. The economic base 
leading to urbanisation is due to expansion of trade and commerce, 
Educational and Cultural activities and functioning of various govern- 
ment offices. The town is divided into 28 wards. Till now the said town 
has not been declared as a Municipal Corporation. However, the State 
government has taken a decision to convert the municipality into a 
municipal corporation and a legislation in that respect is to be intro- 
duced in the floor of the State legislatives after submission of the select 
committees’ report constituted for the purpose. 

The municipality being one of the oldest in the State was constituted 
under the Bengal Municipal Act on July 4, 1876, under the Chairman- 
ship of the District Magistrate. Subsequently, the Bengal Municipal Act 
was replaced by Bihar-Orissa Municipal Act, 1922. Under the said act, 

■^P.A. James, “State Control through Supersession and dissolution”, in Municipal 
Administration in India: Some Reflections, op. cit. 
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the power to dissolve and supersede an urban local body was vested in 
the hands of the provincial government which was empowered to dissolve 
or siipersed it for a period not exceeding two years on the ground of 
incompetency or persistant default in the performance of duties or guilty 
of exceeding or abusing power.® 

it is surprising to note that since the formation of Orissa as a separate 
province in 1936 till today, that is out of a total period of about 52 
years, Elected Councils in Cuttack Municipality have functioned only 
for a short spell of 14 years and seven months and for the remaining 37 
years and five months the municipality has remained under supersession 
by State government. Amongst all the period of supersession the maxi- 
mum has been for a period of more than eight years (from 22.4.1980 till 
today) and the minimum was for two years and 4 months (from 10.9.76 
to 30.1.79). The maximum period of functioning of an elected council 
was four years (1937-41) and minimum one year two months and 20 days 
(from 31.1.79 to 21.4.80). 

Thus, before the comprehensive Orissa Municipal Act of 1950 came 
into force, the Cuttack Municipality has been superseded thrice under 
the provions of Bihar-Orissa Municipal Act of 1922. While mismanage- 
ment of the affairs of the municipality was the main ground of the first 
two supersessions, the last one was managed by the Chairman of the 
municipality as he was unable to function in the teeth of severe opposi- 
tion from the majority of the Councillors who belonged to the Congress 
party to which even the Chairman himself belonged. Against this back- 
ground when the Orissa Municipal Act 1950 was enacted to ensure 
smoother and more efficient functioning of democracy at the urban local 
level many people hoped that the Cuttack Municipality would be func- 
tioning more efficiently and democratically under the republican consti- 
tution. But this hope was belied by the facts of the post independence 
period during which the State Government resorted more frequently to 
supersession as an instrument of control on urban local bodies. From 
that year till today Cuttack Municipality has been superseded four times. 

Politics as Intervening Variable 

In the context of Parliamentary democratic system of government at 
the national levels in independent India and the increasing role of poli- 
tical parties in the operation of that system it became evident that 
gradually party politics has assumed a growing importance at the level 
of urban local government. But the role of the political parties in the 
inter-governmental relations within a state is a question that cannot be 
adequately answered by looking merely at the provisions of the law, but 
by looking beyond the legal framework to the politics that goon both 

®S 0 Ctio[i .^35 of Bihxr a il Omio. Mniclp if Act, 1922. 
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at the urban and State levels and the way each interact upon the other. 

Municipal bodies anywhere in India at any point of time could be 
proved guilty of any of these charges; diversion of funds, appointments 
given without state sanction, deteriorating sanitary conditions, inability 
to take effective steps to raise resources, etc. This enables the govern- 
ment to intervene in the affairs of the Municipality by extending the 
statutory power of supersession. 

First Supersession 

The first elected municipal Council Constituted in April, 1951 after 
the enforcement of Orissa Municipal Act^ 1950 was superseded on 
October 21, 1953.® Behind the procedural steps the real forces which 
made matters move were political because the strength of the Town 
Committee party which received the support from the Congress party 
(ruling party in the State) was reduced to minority after the Chairman 
changed his allegiance by joining the opposition camp. Since this 
upset the balance in the party position in the Council it became 
inconvenient to the local congress MLA whose influence on the Council 
dwindled and who therefore prevailed upon the government (Congress 
ministry) to supersede the Council. The Municipality Chairman was 
initially superseded for a period of two years up to September 30, 1955 
was extended time and again till December 28,1961. 

Second Supersession 

The first supersession came to an end on December 28, 1961. On 
December 29, a new elected Municipality Chairman began to function 
which was dissolved after two years. In January, 1964 a new Council 
was constituted which consisted of 18 Councillors supported by the 
Congress Party. Before the expiry of the normal term of the Cuttack 
Municipal Council, the Fourth General Election to the State Legislative 
Assembly was held in March, 1967 in which Congress Party lost power 
to the Swatantra-Jana Congress coalition ministry formed under the 
leadership of R.N, Singhdeo.^’’ Thus the political complexion of 
government at the State level was different from the Congress majority 
which wielded power over the Cuttack Municipality. This discrepancy 
proved inconvenient to the State government and important political 
leaders and forces became active to bring down the Congress dominated 
Cuttack Municipal Council from the pedestal of power. In this 
move H.K. Mahatab, the former Chief Minister of Orissa and 
the founder of Jana-Congress Party played a decisive role. Since the 
local congress Member of the Legislative Assembly supported the :Con- 

“Government Order No. 9553, Local Self-Government Department, dated October 
22, 1953. 

i'>Notirication No. 12939, Urban Development Department, Dated August 18, 
19fi7, 
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tinuance of the then Congress dominated Municipal Council and due to 
the diJfference of opinion between Mahatab and the local MLA, the 
solution was to be found in the political decision of supersession on 
August 18, 1967.” But as in the case of first supersession, the proced- 
ural formality of the Municipal Act was observed step by step in order 
to create an impression that the government proceeded very legally in 
the matter. 

Comparing with the first supersession, we find that the political moti- 
vations and the difference in the political complexion of government of 
the state and that of the local body was responsible for the second 
supersession. 

The State government extended the period of supersession on some 
rplea or the other and each plea was taken by the governineiit as a 
suflTicient ground for extending the election date Although delimitation 
of municipal wards on the population figures was a justified ground for 
extension of the term of supersession and this was completed by 
.December 31, 1971, yet no election was held as scheduled. 

Third Supersession 

In the civic election of Cuttack of June, 1973 the Congress and the 
Pragati Party” became the major rivals; for both these parties, the civic 
election at Cuttack, the political nerve centre of the state was a matter 
of prestige and importance.’® The election strategy paid remarkable 
dividents to the Pragati party in terms of electoral gains. The result 
proved the dominating hold of the Pragati party over the civic voters of 
.Cuttack town. With an overwhelming majority it was natural that 
Pragati party would elect one of its members as the Chairman. But this 
.: expectation was soon belied by the emergence of factionalism within the 
Pragati party and the choice was left to FI.K Mahtab. A socialist 
Councillor became the consensus candidate of both factions of Pragati 
Party. By the time the Municipal Council was constituted Orissa was 
under the Presidents rule. 

Although the Chairman provided dynamic leadership to the function- 
ing of Municipal Council, he was soon handicapped by the frequent 
interference by the Pragati Party Councillors and finally resigned in the 
month of January, 1974.’^ Soon thereafter the Pragati Party Councillors 
elected R.P. Mohapatra as the Chairman in February, 1974. But the 
formation of the Congress government under the leadership of Smt. 
Nandipi Satpathy after the mid-term election of February, 74 brought 

' iiNotification No. 12939, Urban Development Department, dated August 18, 1969. 

i^The Pragati Party was formed by the merger of Swatanira— Utkal Congress and 
Jharkhand Parties in 1973. 

i3See Staff Reporting in Hindustan Standard, Dated June 24, 1973. 

i^Thesc facts were revealed during' the scholar’s personal interview with Sri B, 
Pandit, the former Chairman, 
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about a dent m the Pragati Party and encouraged partionalism. An 
important faction comprising 11 Councillors including the Chairman 
defected from the Pragati Party and joined the Congress party raising 
its strength to 16 in the Council of 30 members. But very soon the 
strength of the Councillors supporting the Chairman was reduced to 14 
thereby placing the Chairman in minority. The supersession was done at 
a moment when the Chairman’s group was reduced to minority in the 
Council and the opposition group did not command a stable majority. 
The aggravation of groupism in the Council affected the proper func- 
tioning of the Municipal Council. 

Where political motivations and differences in political complexions 
in the government at the State and local government level were responsi- 
ble for the first and second supersessions, objective considerations out- 
weighed the political motivations in the case of the third. The Council 
was superseded with effect from September 10, 1976.^® Supersession as a 
food was used to set right the erring local body. 

Fourth Supersession 

The third supersession of the Cuttack Municipality continued from 
September 10, 1976 to January 30, 1979. During this period the politi- 
cal scenario of the state changed. In the sixth Lok Sabha election of 
1977 the Janata Party won the majority of seats in the Lok Sabha and 
formed the government at the centre. In the States where the Janata 
Party had secured the majority of the Parliamentary seats, Presidents 
rule was proclaimed which was soon followed by mid-term elections. In 
this process mid-term elections were held in Orissa in which Janata 
Party came to power. The Janata government amended the Orissa 
Municipal Act and provided for direct election of Chairman while 
retaining the old provision of indirect election of Vice Chairman.^® 

Although the election to the different urban local bodies was due, it 
was being postponed on one plea or the other. Finally the elections to 
53 urban local bodies (whose term had expired and which were super- 
seded) including the Municipality Council of Cuttack was held on 
January 31, 1979. In the election T. Kanungo of the then Con- 

gress(U) party was directly elected as the Chairman and the majority of 
the Councillors belonging to Janata Party elected Mustafiz Ahmed of 
Janata Party as the Vice Chairman. In January 1980, in the Lok Sabha 
election from the Cuttack Parliamentary Constituency, Kanungo 
contested and was defeated . He made it a point of expression of no con- 

i^Notification No. 25831, Urban Development Department, Dated 9th September, 
1976. 

leSee amendment of Section 47 of Orissa Municipal Act, amended by Orissa Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Act, 1978. 
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fidence by the voters and tendered his resignation from the office of the 
Chairman.^’ There upon the Vice Chairman became the officiating 
Chairman of Cuttack Municipality. 

Following the overwhelming victory of the Congress (i) in the 1980 
Parliamentary election the Janata dominated State assembly were dis- 
solved and President’s rule was proclaimed. In the fresh elections which 
were held in May 1980, the Congress (I) returned with overwhelming 
mojority and formed government in the State, This change in the poli- 
tical complexion of the government in the State level cast its shadow 
upon the Janata dominated Municipal Council of Cuttack and encour- 
aged political manoeuvering to bring about a political change at the 
Municipal level. 

Even before the Congress ministry assumed office, the period when 
the State was under President’s rule, a few Congress members of the 
State level became active in starting manoeuvres to come to power in 
elected bodies of the State as well as municipal level. This is corrabora- 
ted by the demands of the local Congress M.P, (Rajyasabha) in a Public 
meeting demanding supersession of Cuttack Municipal Council. 

Pending decision for supersession the State government suspended the 
Municipality Council on April 21, 1980 and issued show cause notice to 
the Vice Chairman and Councillors.^® The show cause notice was chal- 
lenged in the High Court.*® Since the High Court did not issue stay 
order on the government’s proposed action, the State government went 
further and superseded the Municipal Council with effect from May 17, 
1980.®° 

Since the Orissa Municipal Act does not set any limit to the duration 
of supersession, the term of supersession made in May, 1980 had been 
extended time and again on some plea or the other. As a result, although 
election to elect a new Municipal Council should have been held, uptil 
now no steps have been taken to get a new Municipal Council elected. 
The explanations given by the Government is that election could not be 
held so far because the decision of the Government to convert the 
municipality into a Corporation. Although this decision may sound 
high, it has not appeared as a convincing justification for postponing 
indefinitely election to Cuttack Municipal Council."* 


^’Thcse facts were revealed during the author’s personal ir.icrvicw with Sri,Kanurgo 
in August 1987 and Ex-Councillors and town dwellers. 
isGovernment Notification No. 13968, U.D. Department Dated April 21, 1980, 
wO.J.C. No. 723 of 1980— K.C. Pradhan and Others Fs. State and others and O.J.C. 
No, 941, of 1980, M. Ahmed Vs. State and others of Cuttack Municipality. 
8“Notification No. 1 7083, Urban Development Department, May 17, 1980. 
siThe Municipal Corporation bill has been referred to a select Committee whose re- 
commedation is still awaited. 
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^ Observations 

In the cases of first, second and fourth supersession while political moti- 
vation and difference in political complexions in State and municipal 
level were responsible for the above three supersessions, objective con- 
sideration outweighed political considerations in the case of third one 
because it was used to set right the erring local body that became 
defunct. 

Since out of four cases, in cases of three the instrument of super- 
session was used with partisan consideration, it can be said that the 
party in power at the state level went ahead in taking decision to super- 
sede the Municipal Council of Cuttack with a motive of getting rid of 
opposition at the municipal level by exercising its statutory powers. 

Hence supersession has subverted the democratic functioning of the 
local body because the elected Councils were allowed to function for a 
brief spell of time. The first elected Council functioned for a period of 
two years five months and the subsequent elected Councils continued to 
function for a spell of two years, two years II months, three years one 
month and one year two months respectively. 

Comparing the total period of supersession with the total period of 
elected Council functioning, it has been found out that since the en- 
forcement of Orissa Municipal Act, 1950 in May 1951 till today out of 
the total period of 37 years three months, the Cuttack Municipality has 
remained under supersession for a total period of 24 years ! 1 months 
and the elected Councils functioned for a period of 1 1 years three 
mouths. The remaining period of one year and one month, the Council 
was taken over by the government after expiry of the term of the 
Council. This has made the local self-government in Cuttack munici- 
-f' pality a misnomer and the municipality has been subject to the string of 
bureaucratic control at the state and municipal level for a much longer 
period than its functioning under the elected Councils, 

Supersession: Respondents' Perspective 

In the proceeding paragraphs the aim is to show how the permanent 
dwellers in Cuttack reacted to the frequency of supersession of the 
popularly elected Municipal Council. This we consider to be important 
because it is the town dwellers who will have to take ultimately the 
burden of the effects of supersession, beneficial or harmful, wanted or 
unwanted. 

Table 1 shows that 41.5 per cent of respondents considered super- 
session to be desirable and 52. S per cent held that supersession is not 
desirable; about 6.6 per cent had no opinion to express. 

^ Amongst the different categories of respondents, the table shows that 
about 75 per cent of elected representatives and political leaders do not 
favour supersession whereas 60 per cent of the higher officials of the 
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Tablf 1 DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO 
THEIR VIEW ON DESIRABILITY OF SUPERSESSION 


n^70 


Nature of 
response 

Elected repre- 
sentatives of 
the Munici- 
pality and 
other political 
leaders 

High officials 
of the State 
and Munici- 
pal level 

Subordinate 

minisleial 

staff' 

Local 

Elites 

Total 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

I, Supersession 
is desirable 

5 

(25%) 

6 

(60%) 

14 

(56%) 

4 

(27.7%) 

29 

(41.5%) 

2. Supersession 15 

is not desirable (7.5%) 

3 

(30%) 

9 

(36%) 

10 

(66.6%) 

37 

(52.8%) 

3, No response 

— 

(10%) 

2 

(8%) 

1 

(6.6%) 

4 

(5.7%) 

Total 

20 

(100%) 

10 

(100%) 

25 

(100%) 

15 

(99.9%) 

70 

(100%) 


Slate and municipal levels were in favours of it. However, 56 per cent of 
the subordinate ministrial staff favour its continuance as an integral part 
of the municipal system whereas 66.6 per cent of the local elites is not 
in favour of continuing the provision of supersession. 

From this, it is observed that the majority of the political leaders and 
the local inhabitants were not favourably disposed towards retention of 
the provisions relating to supersession. On the other hand, majority of 
the bureaucrats and the ministerial staff serving the urban local bodies 
wanted the system to continue. 

Out of the total 70 respondents, 37 respondents, who were against the 
instrumentality of supersession, put forth a number of reasons in sup- 
port of their views. The reasons adduced by them against the continu- 
ance of supersession were mainly that it is undemocratic since if sup- 
presses the rights of the elected representatives to govern the local body; 
it is an extreme step because Government had not exercised any other 
form of control in time: it is politically motivated; it concentrates all 
powers in the hands of bureaucrats who rule over the local bodies during 
supersession; the duration of supersession is unnecessarily prolonged, 
etc. 

It would be pertinent here to refer to the views expressed by the 
municipal councillors whom we interviewed. It would suffice for our pur- 
pose to state the observation of one very senior and experienced 
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Councillor whose opinion was quite represeatative of the opinion of a 
i considerable majority of the Councillors. He pointed out that the formal 
statutory power to supersede an elected Municipal Council should not 
be used on partisan consideration; the power could be invoiced only 
under unavoidable circumstances which might call for temporary super- 
session on objective grounds only with a view to restoring democracy at 
the municipal level. 

Among the local elites we interviewed there were a few progressive 
businessman. In the opinion of one enlightened businessman, the State 
Government should use, while intending to punish the erring local 
bodies, less draconic corrective devices than abruptly taking resort to 
the ruthless remedy of supersession.-^ 

Of the 29 respondents who were in favour of continuance of the power 
of supersession, all furnished reasons more than one in support of their 
view. The distribution of respondents favouring supersession are 
i attributed mainly to the following factors: it corrects the erring local 
body and bring them to proper track; without the exercise of this power 
by the government, local bodies would become corrupt paving the way 
for anarchy; this sets right the politics infested and faction ridden muni- 
cipal bodies; since it is a ‘one man rule’ bureaucrats administer the local 
bodies better than .the elected representatives; the grievances of the 
municipal employees are better solved. 

One former Chairman stated “it is my confirmed opinion that the 
State , Government should have the power to supersede the local bodies, 
but it should be judiciously exercised in the event of excessive mal- 
administration”.^' A few Ex-Chairman observed that no elected Council 
should be kept under supersession for a period beyond 18 months and 
in no case the period of supersession is to be extended beyond the usual 
term of an elected Council. 

As shown in Table 1, ten state level and municipal levels officers 
were also interviewed by us. Of these six considered supersessions are 
desirable under appropriate circumstances, three held supersession to be 
not desirable and one did not respond at ail. The opinion of the majo- 
rity of officers was well reflected on the remark made by certain Execu- 
tive Officer that, “although the action of superseding the Council is 
against the canons of democratic principles, the action of the government 
is inevitable in view of the grave irregularities arid maladministration in 
local bodies”. 

^'■‘Revealed to the author during the personal interview conducted with an Ex- 
Councillor (in the year 1979) of Cuttack .Municipality on May 12, 1984. 

-SRevealed to the author during the course of personal interview with a businessman 
May 6, 1984. 

2inevcaled to the author during the personal interview held with a former Chairman 
in June, 1984. 
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We liad also interviewed the subordinate ministerial staff of the muni- 
cipality. Out of the total 25 numbers of staff interviewed, 14 considered 
supersession desirable, nine regarded it not desirable, only the remain- 
ing two did not respond at all. The majority view in support of super- 
session was well reflected by the statement of an old employee who 
preferred a municipality under supersession to a municipality run by an 
elected Council, because under the former an employee was allowed to 
work in accordance with the rules and procedures.'*^ 

Summing up, the responses of the four categories whom we interview- 
ed it may be pointed out that those who favoured the continuance of 
the system of supersession, a considerable majority urged that the power 
of supersession should be judiciously and discretely used for a period 
ranging from six months to one and half years but never longer than 
that. 

Prove of the Hypotheses 

It seems pertinent here to examine the hypotheses. The first hypo- 
thesis was that supersession stifles the democratic functioning of the 
urban local body and destroy their autonomy. On this point of inquiry 
37 Put of 70 respondents were firmly of the opinion that supersession 
was an undemocratic measure which supresses the rights of the elected 
representatives. In the light of these views by a considerable majority of 
the respondents our first hypothesis has been validated. 

The case studies shows that in three out of four cases of supersession 
the State Government was prompted by political partisan consideration 
in imposing supersession. On the basis of these findings we may say that 
the second hypothesis namely political factors and consideration have 
weighed more than objective factors in influencing the State Government 
to impose. supersession is beyond doubt. 

Our third hypothesis related to the enquiry whether restricted use of 
supersession as only one among so many forms of State control was 
occassionally desirable under appropriate circumstances. Though the 
majority of respondents did not subscribe to this view yet our empirical 
study shows (third case) whenever a municipality has been superseded 
on objective considerations supersession has proved to be useful in the 
restoration of democracy through the election of new Municipal Council. 
This justifies the contention of the third hypothesis. 

Taking into accounts our findings and the important consensus which 
emerges from the study that frequent use of supersession is to be 
avoided in the interest of stable functioning of democracy at the urban 
local body level, and if at any time use of the power of supersession 

^^Revealed during the interview with an employee of Cuttack Municipality on 
May 1984. 
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would be indispensable, it should not be imposed on flimsy grounds and 
partisan considerations. 

SUGGESTIONS 

The statutory provision in regard to supersession be treated as a 
power held in reserve for toning up urban local administration in the 
event of gross abuse of powers and the consequence maladministration. 
It should be used in the extreme cases of delinquency and default.^'’ 

The unfettered and the frequent use of the power of supersession by 
the State Government is an extreme step. Remedy short of supersession, 
i.e., exercising other forms of control should be resorted to for bringing 
an erring municipal authority to tire right track. The State Government 
should take prompt steps in eradicating the ills of the municipal bodies 
so that things are not allowed to drift from bad to worst. 

In order to rationalise and streamline the process of supersession 
charged with political overtones it is necessary to make adequate provi- 
sion in the Orissa Municipal Act as follows: 

(i) The notification must mention one year as the time limit up to 
which the municipality shall remain under supersession; 

(//) The Municipal Council is to submit explanation within a period 
of one month and the provision of keeping Municipal Council 
under suspension be deleted; 

(m) In order to eliminate the chance of subjectivity it is suggested 
that the State government should constitute a broad based Com- 
mittee consisting of five members under the Chairmanship of the 
Chief Secretary; others members nominated by the Government 
include the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development Depart- 
ment, a retired District Judge, the senior most Chairman of urban 
local body having longest tenure in office, an academician in the 
rank of Professor having adequate knowledge on urban local 
body. The decision of the State government about supersession 
should be in accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee; 

(iv) The extension of supersession beyond the period of one year 
should be in accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee so that the total period should not exceed 18 months; 

(v) A whole time administrator should be appointed for the muni- 
cipality which is superseded; and 

(vi) Any tax payer of the municipality aggrieved by the order of 

^oCf. Report of the Rural Urban Relationship Committee, Vol. I, Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning, Government of India, p. 118, and Report of the State Municipal 
Finance Commission, Orissa, Vol- T, Urban- Development Department, p. 126, 
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supersession may appeal before the High Court within a period of 
thirty days. 

The Municipal Council as a whole should not be superseded due 
to the faults either of the individual Councillors or of the Chairman or 
of the Executive OlBcer. For instance, if the individual Councillors are 
found to have violated the rules or abused their powers they may be 
suspended or disqualified. Similarly a frequently erring Chairman can 
be ousted by the statutory power of the Government. If the Executive 
Oificer are found dabbling in Municipal Council’s politics, action must 
be taken by the government to punish them. 

A full-fledged directorate separated from the Secretariat Depart- 
ment should be set up to look after affairs of urban local bodies. The 
RuraFUrban Relationship also stressed the need of a well organised 
Directorate at the State level to improve ihe system of direction, super- 
vision and control of local bodies."' It should carry on systematic and 
regular inspection of local bodies; to guide and assist them in the 
management of their affairs with fact, sympathy and understanding. 

In order to arouse in the citizen a sense of constant consciousness 
and vigil about their democratic rights, it is suggested that in each ward 
formation of voluntary citizen’s Committee be encouraged. This might 
create a strong public demand for early restoration of democracy. 

Union Parliament should be involved in the smooth functioning of 
democracy at the level of urban local bodies. An amendment may be 
brought in the constitution of India to insert item 24a after item 24 in 
the concurrent list which should read “Promotion of General Welfare of 
the people through the units of democratic government, urban or rural”. 
This will not deprive the State government about their primary jurisdic- 
tion over urban local bodies, but the Union Parliament in generality 
may be involved in the general welfare and proper functioning of demO' 
cratic government. The issue of supersession may be discussed on the 
floor of the Parliament which would have a considerable impact on State 
government so that their use of the power to supersede would tend to 
be more cautious, circumspect and less frequent and arbitrary. □ 


^’See Report of RuraUUrban Relationship Committee, op. eit., p, 120. 
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Profession Tax — A Plea for Local 
Bodies in Andhra Pradesh 

C. RAMACHANDRAIAH 


T he profession tax, generally called as the tax on professions, 
trades, callings and employments, has been one of the principal 
taxes levied by the local bodies since Lord Ripon’s time (1882) when the 
urban local governments are known to have been fully established in 
India, In the subsequent years also, during the pre-independence period, 
the profession tax has been listed as one of the direct taxes levied by the 
local bodies. This tax is levied on the income of a person. It is in other 
words a crude income tax. The purpose of levying this tax seems to be 
to tax those assessees who would not otherwise pay a tax on their in- 
come. However the income tax payers are also liable to pay this tax. 

This levy fails under Entry 60 of the State List in the Seventh Schedule 
of the Constitution. Article 276(2) of our Constitution protects this 
levy from being invalid on the ground that it is a tax on income and a 
ceiling limit has been placed on the amount of the tax. According to 
clause (2) of the Article 276, “The total amount payable in respect of 
any one person to the State or to any one municipality, district board, 
local board or other local authority in the State by way of taxes on pro- 
fessions, trades, callings and employments shall not exceed two hundred 
and fifty rupees per annum”. ^ 

With the phenomenal growth of urban population in India during 
sixties and seventies it is well known that the urban local bodies have 
miserably failed to provide minimum level of basic amenities to the 
growing urban population. It has also been observed that the resources 
of urban local bodies are far short of their financial needs in view of the 
ever increasing cost of services to be provided. The local authorities are 
taken to task for reasons beyond their control. It is in this background 
that any financial resources of local bodies acquires importance irrespec- 
tive of their share in the total revenues. 

W 

^Quoted from the of the Committee of Ministers on the Aug-mentat ion of 
Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies, 1963 (also known as Zakaria Committee), 
p. 49. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE COLLECTION OF PROFESSION TAX 

After Independence several state Governments have taken over this 
levy from local bodies on some pretext or the other, the most important 
allegation being that the local bodies are not able to realise this tax to 
its full potential. The allegation is not totally incorrect keeping in view 
the problems involved in the collection of this tax by the local bodies. 
It involves contacting a large number of individuals and salaried em- 
ployees personally by the bill collectors. Employees who are frequently 
transferred do not bother to pay at all. Meeting and collecting this tax 
from persons engaged in various professions and trades spread over a 
wide area is really a stupendous task for the bill collectors. While it is 
easy to assess the incomes of salary and wage earners, assessing the 
individuals of their incomes through professions is very difficult since 
they never disclose their returns fully. These impressions (of practical 
problems) have been gathered through discussions with local authorities 
at several places in Andhra Pradesh for a UGC sponsored research study. 
It has been revealed at several places that even the municipal staff them- 
selves were not paving this tax regularly. 

These kinds of problems seem to be common all over the country also. 
It has been observed that “the disadvantages of this tax are that it is a 
direct tax and is likely to be quite unpopular. This is perhaps the most 
important reason for its not being imposed by local the Government insti- 
tutions.. .Besides, the levy of profession tax requires a tremendous amount 
of courage which our local institutions generally lack”.“ To get over 
these problems and enable better collections several state level taxation 
enquiry comrais.sions have recommended taking over of collection of 
this tax by the state Governments and pay the amount to the local 
bodies. It was also recommended that the employers should be statutor- 
ily empowered to collect the tax from their employees or deduct the 
same at the source while salaries are being paid. Employers other than 
the Government employers, individuals and firms liable to pay this tax 
have to register themselves with the assessing authority for this purpose. 

After these changes, the state level tax authorities have been success- 
ful in realising very high returns from this levy when compared to earlier. 
For example, in Gujarat'"’ prior to the levy of this tax by the state Gov- 
ernment in 1976, the tax was being levied in over 9,000 panchayats and 
75 nagar panchayats and ihe receipts were estimated at Rs. 25 lakh. 
But after the state Government took over the receipts have increased 
from Rs. 3.64 crore in 1976-77 to Rs. 4.44 crore in 1977-78 and to 


^Zakaria Committee report, op. cit., p. 50. - ■ 

®Gujarat Taxation Enquiry Commission Report, Government of Gujarat, 1980, 
p. 56 and 58. 
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^ Rs. 6.44 crore in 1978-79. The receipts from the profession tax account- 
ed for about 1.73 per cent of the total state tax revenues in 1978-''9. It 
has been a state Government tax in Assam since Independence.^ The 
revenues from this source increased five-fold from Rs. 11 lakh in 
1960-61 to Rs. 60 lakh in 1976-77. This tax is being levied by the state 
Governments in the states of Haryana, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Tripura and West Bengal.^ As a proportion of 
the state’s tax revenues in 1975-76, it was 0.90 per cent in Assam, 0.45 
per cent in Haryana, 0.65 per cent in Madhya Pradesh, 2.35 per cent in 
Maharashtra and 0.14 per cent in Uttar Pradesh.® 

DEMAND TO INCREASE THE CEILING LIMIT 

There have been persistent demands by the local authorities to enhance 
the ceiling limit of this tax from the present Rs. 250 as the incomes have 
gone up during the last several years. The Taxation Enquiry Commiss- 
ion (1953) considered that an upper limit of Rs. 500 in adequate. The 
Zakaria Committee recommended that the maximum limit of profession 
tax be raised to Rs. 500 in the case of individuals and to Rs. 2,000 in 
the case of companies. The Central Council of Local Self-Government 
passed resolutions several times urging the Central Government to 
amend the Article 276 of the Constitution to raise the ceiling limit. 
However there are variations in the recommendations of various com- 
missions regarding the amount to be fixed as the maximum limit. The 
High Power Committee in Andhra Pradesh’ recommended that the ceil- 
ing be raised to Rs. 2,500 per annum, Kerala State Municipal Finance 
Commission (1976) recommended the ceiling to be raised on the lines of 
the Zakaria Committee report while those af Maharashtra (1974) and 
Tamil Nadu (1980) favoured the maximum limit to be raised to Rs. 1,000 
per annum. 

It has been reported that a joint committee of both the Houses of 
Parliament expressed the opinion that the ceiling of Rs, 250 per annum 
was the appropriate limit and need not be raised when the Constitution 
(Fifteenth Amendment) Bill, was introduced in the Lok Sabha on Nov- 
ember 23, 1962 to amend the Article 276. The Government of India, 
therefore, dropped the proposal.® 

It is also significant to note that the Gujarat Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee opined that the present “structure and rate of tax are adequate 

■‘/I Survey of the Tax System in Assam, Vol. I, NIPFP, New Delhi, 1978, p, 283. 

■'■'Gujarat Taxation Enquiry Commission, op. cit., p. 56. 

«A Survey of the Tax System in Assam, op. cit., p. 253. 

'JRenort of the Hiph Power Committee on Municipa] Finance and Financial Adminis- 
tration, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1971, p. 163. 

on ihc. Kerala State Municipal Finance Enquiry Commission, Geverninent 
of Kerala, 1976, p. 93. 
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and equitable”. The Mysore Taxation and Resources Enquiry Com- 
mittee, (1969) in its second report (September, 1971) expressed the view 
that the “profession tax is basically nothing but a crude income-tax and 
is an anachronism in the days of progressive income-tax’’ and recom- 
mend the abolition of this tax. This levy had already been abolished in 
the state of the Punjab” with effect from April 1, 1967. 

Recently the parliament has amended the Article 276 of the Constitu- 
tion enhancing the ceiling limit of the profession tax from the present 
Rs. 250 to Rs 2,500. To this effect the Constitution (60th amendment) 
Bill was passed by the Lok Sabha on November 30, 1988 and by the 
Rajya Sabha on December 6, 1988. The enhancement was felt only as 
an “enabling provision” for the state governments which have to decide 
about which sections of the society should pay the tax. The present en- 
hancement seems to be high in view of the recommendations by several 
commissions as discussed above. It was only the High Power Com- 
mittee in Andhra Pradesh which favoured such a high ceiling. 

The present enhancement does not distinguish between the individuals 
and companies as was suggested by the Zakaria Committee report. A 
constitutional obligation should have been initiated to devolve the pro- 
ceeds of this tax to the local bodies. Otherwise, the state governments, 
while trying to generate more resources through the enhanced ceiling, 
are most unlikely to come to the financial rescue of the local bodies. 

Taking advantage of the enhanced ceiling, the government of Gujarat 
has proposed steep hikes in profession tax ranging from 100 per cent to 
1,000 per cent during February, 1989. The increase was to net Rs. 60 
crore to the government. The business and trade associations in Gujarat 
organised a successful bandh for three days in the state upon which the 
state finance minister announced concessions reducing the net earnings 
to Rs. 30 crore a year. However, in the whole process the question of 
devolving any proportion of the proceeds of this tax to the local bodies 
did not arise at all. 

GOVERNMENT TAKE OVER OF PROFESSION TAX IN ANDHRA PRADESH 

The problems involved in the collection of this levy as discussed earl- 
ier are applicable to the state of Andhra Pradesh also and the local 
bodies have never been able to realise this tax fully. It has been observ- 
ed that “the employers do not send the particulars of their employees for 
assessing them and when they are assessed, the collection becomes diffi- 
cult as Bill collectors are not allowed into the offices to collect and their 
correct residential addresses are not easily ascertained”^® and recommend- 

t o[thQ Taxation Enquiry and. Resource Committee, Government of Punjab, 
1971, p. 8, 

“Report of the High Power Committee, op. cU., p. 71. 
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ed that the Municipalities Act be amended making it obligatory on ths 
employer to levy and collect the tax at the source and remit the proceeds 
to the municipalities. The Act had not been so amended for more than 
one and half decade after this recommendation was made and it conti- 
nued to be levied by the local bodies with all attendant problems. 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh have enacted a separate Act 
called the Andhra Pradesh Tax on Professions, Trades, Callings nd 
Employments Act, 1987 (Act No. 22 of 1987) on April 16, 1987 ‘ for 
the benefit of the State” (Section 4.1). The powers of the local bodies 
to levy this tax have been removed by Section 32 of the above Act which 
says that “Notwithstanding anything in any enactment governing the 
constitution or establishment of a local authority, no local authority 
shall, on or after the commencement of this Act, levy any tax on pro- 
fessions, trades, callings and employments*’. The Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1955 (Act No. 2 of 1955), the Andhra Pradesh Gram 
Panchayats Act, 1964 (Act No.- 6 of 1964) and the Andhra Pradesh 
Municipalities Act, 1965 (Act No. 6 of 1965) have been amended by 
deleting the sections, sub-sections and clauses relating to the profession 
tax. 

The taking over of collection of profession tax by the state Govern- 
ment and entrusting the job of collection to the Commercial Tax De- 
partment (CTD) are justified in view of the problems involved in the 
collection of this levy by the local bodies as discussed earlier. Table I 
also reveals that the local bodies have not been able to realise this tax 
properly. 

Except for the three local bodies of Kakinada, Jagtial and Rajampet, 
the actual amount of profession tax collected as well as its share in the 
total tax revenues have declined during the three year period mentioned 
in the table. The decline in the collections leads to piling up of huge 
amounts of arrears most of which may go unrealised in course of fmc. 
For example, Sangareddy municipality in Meclak district, which is very 
nearer to the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, has arrears amounting 
to about Rs 40 lakh mostly from the property tax and profession tax. 
The local body is in doldrums and if these arrears are not collected soon, 
they may have to close down the municipal office since it is becoming 
difficult to maintain day-to-day affairs also, as explained by the con- 
cerned authorities. Determined efforts on the part of the local author- 
ities will definitely enhance the revenues from this source as is exampli- 
fied by^Kakinada, Jagtial and Rajampet. The local bodies of Palakoie 
and Vinukonda are also realising good collections. 

Instead of devolving the profession lax to the respective local bodies 
after deducting the collection charges, as is being done in the case of 
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Table 1 PROFESSION TAX COLLECTIONS FOR LOCAL BODfES 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


Name of the Population Growth Profession tax during the years 

Local Body in 1981 Rate * — 




/971-SI 

I9S4-S5 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1 . Vijayawada* 

530,074 

58.14 

40,00,000 

45,00,000 

24,00,000 




(6.09) 

(5.41) 

(4,1!) 

2. Kakinada 

226,642 

38 03 

5,04,716 

. 4,04,115 

9,96.496 




(4.39) 

(2.62) 

(6.39) 

3. Nizamabad 

183,135 

58.37 

1,30.899 

3,36,655 

80,078 




(1.37) 

(0.87) 

(0.73) 

4. Mahabubnagar 

87,361 

68.79 

75,175 

44,024 

3,688 




(2.13) 

(0.73) 

(0.06) 

5. Jugtiul 

53,209 

72.20 

39,027 

54,824 

88.562 




(1.58) 

(2.17} 

(2.59) 

6. Palakole 

46,146 

27.49 

183,729 

208,844 

183,896 




(4.38) 

(4.64) 

(4.47) 

7. Sangareddy 

31.353 

82.00 

25,329 

26,628 

1,246 




(2.18) 

(2.17) 

(0.11) 

8. Vinukonda 

24,263 

49.23 

68,961 

8 ! ,204 

77,940 




(7.2.3) 

(8.49) 

(7.53) 

9. Rajampet 

19,930 

49.34 

29,801 

51,836 

91,098 




(4.17) 

(7.22) 

(9:85) 

10. Kaghaznagar 

18,120 

56.65 

10,246 

7,178 

6,269 




(1.4!) 

(0.97) 

(0,90) 


Note : Figures in the parantheses indicate percentage to total tax revenues. Vinukonda 
and Rajampet are Panchayais, Vijayawada is a Municipal Corporation and all 
the others are Municipalities. For Kakinada, the figures are for tlie years 
1982-83 and 1983-84 in that order. 

■’‘Revised Budget estimates. 

SouKCu : Annual Accounts of the respective local bodies for the respective years. 

Entertainment Tax at present,^ ^ the state Government intends to pay 
compensation as specified in Section 35 of the Act which says that “Out 
of the proceeds of the tax, penalties, interest or other amount recovered 
under this Act, there shall be paid annually to such local authorities as 
were leving a tax on professions, trades, callings and employments, im- 
mediately before the commencement of this Act, such amounts on the 
basis of the highest collections of such taxes, penalties and interest made 
by them in any year during the period of three years immediately pre- 


■ I’Ninefy per cent of the proceeds of the Entertainment lax is paid to the local auth- 
ority, while seven per cent is expanded for the purpose of promoting the cine rmto- 
graph films and arts and the remaining three per cent is credited to the Slate Govern- 
ment (Section 13 of A.P. Entertainment Tax Act, 1939). 
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ceding such commencement as may be determined by the Government in 
-4. this behalf”. 

This means that in the years to come the local bodies have to be con- 
tent with the amount of the highest collections in one of the three years 
during 1984*85, 1985-86 and 1986-87. Some of the local bodies whose 
collections are declining may feel this compensation okey but those 
whose collections are improving every year are definitely deprived of a 
potential source of income. The Act has no provision of increasing the 
compensation at any rate for the coming years. The potential of this 
tax grows as the process of urbanization increases and the population 
moves from primary to secondary and tertiary sectors. The state of 
Andhra Pradesh is experiencing a rapid urban growth and during the 
seventies its urban growth rate was 48.26 per cent when compared to 
46,02 per cent at the all-India level. This way of compensating for the 
loss is highly unjustified keeping in view the financial problems of the 
h local bodies. The inability of the local bodies in realising this tax should 
not invite the wrath of the policy makers. The Task Forces on Hous- 
ing and Urban Development set up by the Planning Commission (1983) 
had also recommended that 100 per cent of the profession tax should be 
devolved to the local bodies where the tax is being levied by the State 
Governments. In this case the state Governments are not devolving any 
of their own revenues but on the other hand they are playing only a 
supportive role in realising what is essentially a local taxv 
Almost all the local bodies mentioned in the table, except Jagtial, are 
finding it difficult to pay the monthly salaries of their employees or once 
the salaries are paid, very little is left for maintenance and develop- 
mental activities. For example, in Kaghaznagar the salaries of the 
municipal staff for the month of May were paid in July for lack of 
money. In Mahabubnagar about 75 per cent of the income is spent on 
the salaries. Similar problems faced by the local bodies have been ap- 
pearing in the press also. The Jangaon municipality in Warangal district 
is passing through financial crisis following non-payment of property tax 
by the people for the last three years.... Besides, the municipality has 
lost Rs. 60,000 income following the transfer of profession tax collections 
from the municipality’® to the CTD in 1987-88. Bhimavaram munici- 
pality in West Godavari district has experienced a severe financial crisis 
for the first time since its formation in 1945. Even the municipal staff 
has not been paid and that includes municipal teachers. The council 
needs about Rs. seven lakh for monthly payment of salaries besides 
Rs. one lakh towards administration.’® 

The Act came into force from July 15, 1987. Various categories of 
assessees and the rates of tax are given in the First Schedule, For salary 

^^Deccan Chronicle^ July 18, 1988, Hyderabad, 

July 18, 1988, Hyderabad, 
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and wage earners the tax is to be deducted from the monthly salaries at 
the time of payment while other assessees are to pay the tax once in a 
year. Persons whose monthly salaries does not exceed Rs . 1 ,000 per 
month are exempted from payment of this levy. By the end of February 
1989 the CTD had collected profession tax of about Rs, 956,53 lakh. 
Devolving this money to the local bodies will go a long way in solving 
their financial problems. Or if the compensation is to be paid as speci- 
fied in the Act, the local bodies are the worst victims. It will be great 
injustice to the local authorities as is happening now in tile case of motor 
vehicle tax. The local authorities with whom discussions were held are 
apprehensive of not receiving any compensation in view of the utter 
financial crisis being faced by the state Government. This fear has to be 
dispelled by the Government. 

According to Section 123 of the A.P. Municipalities Act, 1965, the 
compensation paid towards the loss of income through tolls or vehicle 
tax on motor vehicles or both is a sum equal to the average annual in- 
come derived from these sources during the three years ending on March 
31, 1961, for those municipalities constituted after this date. While for 
those constituted prior to this date, a sum has been fixed without any 
further increment. It is a well-known fact that the vehicular traffic has 
increased several fold since 1961 and the local authorities are incurring 
heavy expenditures towards construction and maintenance of roads. 
The revenues to the State through the vehicle tax also must have gone 
up several fold as the number of motor vehicles has increased. But the 
local bodies are receiving only a pittance fixed more than two and half 
decades ago. The local bodies should not receive similar fate regarding 
the profession tax also. The best possible solution is to transfer the 
entire proceeds of this tax to the respective local bodies after deducting 
two or three per cent towards collection charges. O 
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Relevance of Primary Health Care 
to Urban Poor in Developing 
Countries 

P.D. KARANDIKAR 


E mergence of primary Health, Care (PHC) in the late 1960s, as a 
qualitatively different approach to health promotion was prompted 
by several factors. Ebrahim^ considers convergence of new thinking and 
strategies in national development and health planning as the most 
significant factor. 

Optimism and enthusiasm generated by the ‘modernisation’ model of 
development, which was embraced by most of the Less Developed Coun- 
tries (LDCs) in the 1950s and 1960s, soon began to give way to disillu- 
sionment, when it failed to bring about significant improvements in the 
welfare of the masses. Modernisation through rapid industrialisation 
meant directing bulk of the investments into the so-called ‘produc- 
tive’ sectors of the economy with the social sectors becoming ‘residual* 
and the issue of distribution of the benefits of development was not 
too closely examined. Although, some countries achieved impressive 
rates of growth of GNP, the levels of absolute poverty and deprivation 
continued to rise almost throughout the Third World. 

Apart from limitations of the ‘residual’ model of social welfare, which 
had resulted in insufficient allocation of resources to the health sector 
the relevance of the emphasis on urban based hospitals and curative 
services in general came to be re-examined, particularly in the context of 
geographic inequities in the coverage of health services. It was increas- 
ingly recognized that the Western model of medical services served only 
a small proportion of population, although expenditure on these systems 

iG.J. Ebrahim, Social and Community Prediatrics in Developing Countries London 
MacMillan, 1985. 
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was disproportionately high.^ 

Some of the early innovations in improving content and coverage of 
health services, particularly for the underserved rural populations, (and 
evolving a more appropriate delivery system) emerged in the form of 
PHC projects in a number ol countries in the late 1960s. Many of these 
projects were undertaken by Non-governmental Organisations (NGOs) 
in widely different settings and many were supported by international aid 
agencies. Djukonovic and Mach® and NewelP who reviewed nume- 
rous PHC projects, have noted many common features in them and also 
a diversity of patterns in terms of links with other activities of national 
development. Newell® categorized the examples from nine countries 
into three overlapping groups: those examples that represent integration 
of PHC with the broader national strategy of profound social change 
and development (China, Cuba, Tanzania); those that represented 
adoption of PHC on a national scale as extension of existing system 
(Iran, Niger, Venezuela); and those that represented localised impact of 
successful PHC projects (India, Indonesia, Gautemala). However, the 
new approach had demonstrated its relevance and effectiveness in 
diverse socio-economic, political and institutional settings. 

As Gish® has observed, “Emergence of a new majority view of deve- 
lopment focused upon the needs of the most impoverished, perhaps es- 
pecially their nutritional and health requirements, has more or less swept 
the development boards”. In the 1970s, revised strategies of national 
development, which were strongly recommended by international agen- 
cies, such as WHO, UNICEF and ILO, placed greater emphasis on de- 
velopment of human capital and the factors supportive of its nurture. 
There was not only a greater appreciation of the contribution of health 
services in increasing productivity but improvement of health status of 
the masses came to be recognized as one of the primary objectives and 
indicators of development. Much greater attention came to be focused 
on the multiple determinants of health, many of which lie outside the 
traditional domain of the health sector, such as safe drinking water, 
sanitation, nutrition and housing. The increasing recognition of the PHC 
approach is perhaps due to the fact that it tries to capture the synergism 

2R. Jolly and M. King, “The Organization of Health Services”, in M. King {ed.). 
Medical Care in Developing Countries, Nairobi, Kenya, Oxford University Press,1966, 
p. 2.1.2,16; O. Gish, “Health Planning in Developing Countries”, in Apthorpe (ed.). 
People, Planning and Development Studies, London, Frank Case, pp. 67-75; B. Abel- 
Smith, Value for Money in Health Services, London, Heinmann Educational Books, 
1976. 

ay. Djukonovic and E.P. Mach, Alternative Approaches to Meeting Basic Health 
Needs in Developing Countries, Geneva, WHO, 1 975. 

*K.W. Newell (ed.), Health by the People, Geneva, WHO, 1975, 

Hbid. 

60. Gish, “The Political Economy of Primary Care and Health by the People: an 
Historical Exploration”, Social Science and Medicine, 13C(4), 1977, pp. 203-11. 
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of a diversity of factors that affect health, in a significantly cost effective 
manner. Because PHC seeks to operate through active involvement of 
the communities, it has the potential to go beyond the goals of health 
improvement and empower the communities to determine their own 
destiny and gain effective control over factors that affect their lives in a 
broader sense.’ 

At the joint WHO-UNICEF conference held at Alma-Ata in 1978, 
the governments of 134 countries and many NGOs endorsed a declara- 
tion, which symbolized a common international commitment to reorient- 
ing health services by adopting PHC approach. The declaration defines 
PHC as “Essential health care made universally available to individuals 
and families in the community by means acceptable to them, through 
their full participation and at a cost that the community and the country 
can afford.® In the formulation of WHO’s strategy of “Health for All by 
2000 AD”, PHC has been recognized as the principal vehicle for health 
improvement. 

Although, a universal commitment to PHC has thus been achieved in 
their review of the literature on the subject”, encountered as many as 33 
definitions of PHC. However, it is possible to identify certain common 
features of PHC practised in the Third World, such as: (/) equity in terms 
of coverage of populations and accessibility for different groups, (n) 
community participation including use of community volunteers, which 
presupposes a certain degree of demystification of medicine and depro- 
fessionalization of health services, (///) focus on prevention, O'v) appro- 
priate technology, and (v) multi-sectoral action. 

Lee^° has observed, “Conceptually, some would argue that all anti- 
poverty measures... contribute significantly to health, and therefore, 
should be seen as integral part of the PHC network. Others wish to draw 
boundaries of PHC more tightly, if only to make planning and imple- 
mentation more attainable and manageable and therefore would restrict 
its scope to interventions that fall within the ambit of health sector”. 
Some of the “selective PHC” programmes focus on selected technical 
and medical components of the original package of PHC such as ORT 
and immunization on the ground that such interventions are measurable. 


’D. Motley, J. Rohde and G. Williams, “Practising Health for Ail”, Chapter 19 in 
Morley, et. ah, (ed.), Practicising Health for All, op. cit., 1987. 

EWorld Health Organization, Primary Health Care, Geneva, WHO, 1978. 
oG. Ruby, O. Vpatirch and N. Weisfield,v4 Po//cy for Primary Health 

Care: Definition of Primary Health Care, Department of Health Manpower, Research 
and Development, Washington DC, Institute of Medicine, 1977. 

i«K. Lee, “Resources and Costs in Primary Healthcare”, in K. Lee and A Mills 
(eds.), ThQ Economics of Health in Developing Countries, Oxford, UK, O.xforcl 
University Press, pp. 89-114, 1983. 
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cost eifective, and politically non-disruptive.’^ The proponents of com- 
prehensive PHC, however, insist that such narrowly focused programmes 
negate the concept of community participation, reinforce authoritarian 
attitudes and allow foreign and elite interests to override those of the 
communities^^. 

Apart from the debates about the scope of PHC, another issue which 
has increasingly attracted attention, is the relevance of PHC approach 
to urban areas. “The major concern of PHC so far has been rural areas 
and relatively fewer urban PHC projects have been undertaken”. Is 
there a sound reason for such differential emphasis and is Urban PHC 
significantly different from its rural counterpart in terms of content, scope 
and methodology? These are some of the issues discussed in the follow- 
ing section. In the end, the emerging patterns of Urban PHC are 
examined and an approach to evolving national health policies is 
suggested. 

URBAN BIAS AND HEALTH PROBLEMS OF URBAN POOR 

The Alma-Ata conference and launching of “Health for All” cam- 
paign by WHO in the late 1970s, seemingly accelerated the spread of 
PHC movement in the Third World, but the current World policies by 
many LDCs, has meant curtailing expenditure on social services in many 
countries.^^ Besides, not many countries have been able to significantly 
rectify the imbalance between curative and preventive services.’® The 
PHC movement, however, appears to have retained its rural focus and 
programmes for urban areas are relatively few. This imbalance, perhaps, 
may not be so much due to paucity of resources as the continuing con- 
cern with over concentration of rnedical services in the cities and anxiety 
to correct the ‘urban bias’ in health planning. Another reason could be 
the critical relationship between health and housing in the urban context, 
which means that the costs of the health related components of PHC 
would be enormous and also, the governments have to first firm up their 
policies towards the informal settlements. Some argue that the health 

^U.P. Unger and J.R. KiJlingsworth, “Selective Primary Health Care: a Critical 
Review of Methods and Results’’, Social Science and Medicine, 22(10), 1986 
pp. 1001-13. 

i^T. Haroham, T. Lusty and P. Vaughan, In the Shadow of the City, Oxford, UK, 
Oxford University Press, 1988. 

13T. Harpham, P. Vaughan and S. Rifkin, Health and the Urban Poor in Develop- 
ing Countries, Evaluation and Planning Centre, Publication No. 5, London, London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 1985. 

Abel-Smith, “The World Economic Crisis, Part I”, Health Policy and Plann- 
ing, 1(3), 1986, pp. 202-13. 

i^World Bank, Financial Health Services in Developing Countries: An Agenda for 
Re/orw. New York, IBRD, 1987. 
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professionals, who have traditionally dominated health planning, are 
opposed to primarization of health services, more particularly in the 
urban areas. 

Urban Bias in Planning 

Persistence of mass poverty in the LDCs has been attributed by some 
observers like Lipton,^® Mamalakis’^' and Mitra'® to exceesive emphasis 
on industrialization and relative neglect of agriculture and rural areas. 
Lipton^® referred to this fundamental imbalance in development plan- 
ning as ‘urban bias’, i.e., a concentration of resources in the urban/ 
industrial sector, both in terms of allocation of government expenditure 
and in a more dynamic sense, the manipulation of prices to ensure con- 
tinual transfer of surplus from rural to urban sector of the economy. In 
one sense, this argument perceives the inequities in development in a 
spatial perspective, while in the other, it also identifies some areas 
of immediate conflict of interests between urban poor and rural 
poor, for instance, food pricing. Lipton argued that although the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of a cheap food policy is urban employer, for it helps 
to depress the wage levels, in the short-run, urban poor benefit at 
the expense of rural poor. To quote Lipton, “The most important 
class conflict in the poor countries of the world today, is not between 
capital and labour... It is between the rural classes and the urban classes”. 

Although Lipton’s urban bias paradigm looks plausible, especially at 
first sight, as a general theory of development it has been challenged by 
many critics. Some of the criticisms question the descriptive ard analy- 
tical adequacy of the notion of distinct urban-rural sectors; while some 
doubt its validity for analysis of politics"®. Redcliff^ argues, in the 
Latin American context, that the urban-rural dichotomy cannot be ade- 
^ quately understood outside the context of international economic rela- 
tionships and dependency. Ashok Mitra’^^ in the same Indian context as 
Lipton, makes a counter claim that there emerged in India, in the 1960s, 
a political alliance between the rural elite and the urban bourgeoisie in 


^^Mich&sMApioxi {&&.), Rural Poverty and Agriculture, (Conference Proceedings), 
Brighton, Institute of Development Studies, (IDS Discussion Paper 104), 1977. 

I’M. J. Mamalakis, “The Theory of Sectoral Clashes”, Latin American Research 
Review, 4(3), 1969; and “The Theory of Sectoral Clashes and Coalitions Revisited”, 
Latin American Research Review, 6(3), 1971. 

^®A. Mitra, Terms of Trade and Class Relations, London, Frank Cass, 1977. 

^“Michael Lipton, oj?, ci/., 1977. 

®®J. Hariss and M. Moor, “Introduction” in J. Hariss and M. Moor (ed.), Develop- 
ment and the Rural-Urban Divide, London, Frank Cass, 1984. \ 

21M.R. Redclift, “Urban Bias and Rural Poverty: a Latin American Perspective” in 
J, Flariss and M. Moor (eds.), Development and the Rural-Urban Divide, op. cit., 1984, 
pp. 123-38. 

Mitra, op. ciV. 
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which the rural elite trade their command of mass rural vote banks for 
policies which increase the market prices of agricultural products. 

In the context of health planning, however, the concentration of re- 
sources in the cities, in terms of hospital beds, trained manpower and 
budgets is quite obvious and universal. Lipton refers to the inequitable 
distribution of doctors between large cities and villages, in about 30 
countries (Table 1) as evidence of urban bias in health planning. 

A World Bank Study-^ notes that in most LDCs, 70 per cent or more 

Table 1 DISTRIBUTION OF PHYSICIANS 


{Physicians per 10,000 population, around 1964) 



Capital and large cities 

Rural areas 

Argentina 

28.8 

8.0 

Bolivia 

9.7 

1.8 

Brazil 

13.9 

2.6 

Chile 

10.6 

3.4 

Colombia 

7.4 

3.8 

Costa-Rica 

9.3 

2.0 

Cuba 

22.8 

5.3 

Dominican Republic 

28.5 

2.2 

Ecuador 

7.2 

2.3 

El Salvador 

7.0 

1.0 

Ethiopia 

3.3 

0.1 

Ghana 

3.3 

0.2 

Honduras 

5.8 

0.8 

India 

8.3 

0.9 

Indonesia 

5.3 

0.5 

Iran 

6.8 

0.5 

Jamaica 

11.9 

1.8 

Kenya 

4.6 

0.5 

Korea 

10.0 

1.0 

Mexico 

14.9 

3.1 

Panama 

7.1 

1.6 

Paraguay 

24.2 

1.6 

Peru 

17.1 

2.0 

Philippines 

12.5 

1.7 

Senegal 

2.3 

0.2 

Sudan 

3.6 

0.3 

Thailand 

10.6 

0.6 

Trinidad 

5.0 

2.4 

Uruguay 

19.5 

4.5 

Venezuela 

n.6 

5.3 


World Bank, op. cit., 1987. 
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of government health budgets are spent on urban hospital based care. 
In China, total health expenditure per capita in 1981 was estimated to 
be $ 6 for rural and $ 19 for urban areas. In Peru, 87 per cent of total 
public expenditure for health care was spent on curative care in 1980-81. 
In developing countries, 70 to 90 per cent hospital clients live within ten 
kilometres of the facility they use. In China, Columbia, Malaysia and 
Indonesia, the average health sector subsidy captured by urban house- 
holds was found to be up to five times larger than that captured by rural 
residents.®^ Mor ley’s “three-quarter” rule sums up the argument; “Al- 
though three-quarters of the population in most countries in the tropics 
and sub-tropics live in rural areas, three-quarters of the spending on 
medical care is in urban areas, and also three-quarters of the doctors 
(and other health workers) live there. Three-quarters of deaths are due to 
conditions that can be prevented at low cost, but three-quarters of the 
medical budget is spent on curative services, many of them provided at 
high cost”.^® 

Analysis of rural-urban dichotomy in terms of resource allocation is 
often inadequate and misleading. It relies heavily on input indicators such 
as doctors, beds and budgets, rather than on intermediate output indica- 
tors such as morbidity or mortality, and much less on the ultimate outputs 
such as health status. It also implies a somewhat simplistic correlation 
between money spent on hospital services and health improvement. 
“Estimates of the exact cost effectiveness of alternate types of services 
are crude, but there is little doubt that costs per life saved are much 
higher in hospitals than in preventive services and community program- 
mes”,*® How the money is spent is probably more relevant than where it 
is spent. Moreover, mere presence of a facility does not guarantee that 
all individuals and groups living within its vicinity will have equal access 
to it. There is considerable world- wide evidence to suggest that the 
access of the urban poor to basic urban services is constrained by many 
economic, social, administrative and political factors.^’ Even in a coun- 
try like Britain, “despite more than 30 years of a national health 
service committed to offering equal care for all, there continues to re- 
main a marked gradient in standards of health between the social 
classes”.**® 


s^World Bank, op. c//., 1987. 

25D. Morley, Paediam'c Priorities in the Developing World, London, Buterworths, 
1973, pp. 57-9. 

««World Bank, op. c//., 1987. 

si^G.S. Cheema, “Reaching the Urban Poor; an Introduction” in Reaching the 
C/r6o« Poor, Boulder, Westview Press, 1986. 

*8G.J. Ebrahim, “Health Care and the Urban Poor”, in P. J. Richards and A.M. 
Thomson (eds.), Basic Needs and the Urban Poor, London, Groom Helm, 1984, 
pp. 93-121. 
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Roger England"® has suggested that most of the literature dealing with 
health planning in developing countries was using dangerous oversimpli- 
fications, which had acquired unjustified credibility and become myths. 
The first myth that England tackled was that of “put the rural areas 
first*’, which, according to him, was based on purely demographic con- 
siderations but did not take into account rapid urbanization rates in the 
Third World and particularly, rapid growth of the number of urban 
poor. He further argues that to overemphasize the urban-rural distinc- 
tion is to disguise the much more fundamental distinction between rich 
and poor, of structural issues of income distribution, access to opportu- 
nity, ownership of land and other means of production. 

Urbanization Trends 

The urban proportion of population is increasing rapidly in most de- 
veloping countries. Between 1950 and 1975, it increased at an average 
annual rate of 4.2 per cent and is likely to grow at a rate in excess of 
4 per cent until 1990s.^° These rates are far in excess of growth rates for 
rural populations. From 1950 to 1980, the proportion of urban inhabi- 
tants increased from 16.2 per cent to 30.5 per cent of total population 
and it is projected to reach 44 per cent by the year 2000.^’ The peace of 
demographic shift towards urbanization is not uniform in the Third 
World. Generally speaking, those regions with lower absolute levels of 
urbanization, such as Sub-Saharan Africa and some parts of Asia, are 
experiencing some of the most rapid relative rates of urbanization.®^ 
(Tables 2, 3 and 4). 

The projections also show that the larger cities will continue to 
expand fairly rapidly. The number of people living in million plus 
cities in the Third World is expected to nearly treble from about 339 
million in 1980 to 931 million by the year 2000 and the number of such 
cities, which has increased from 52 in 1950 to 119 in 1980, is likely to 
reach about 284 in the year 2000®® (Table 2). 

The data base of many of the projections is of a dubious reliability, 
for the definition of ‘urban’ varies a great deal from country to 
country and many countries have not had a census for years so outdated 
data had be used by extrapolation. However, certain valid generaliza- 

2SR. England, “Ivlore Myths in International Health Planning”, American Journal 
of Public Health, 68, 1978, pp. 153-59. 

3“Unitcd Nations, “Patterns of Urban and Rural Population Growth”, Population 
Studies, No. 6S, New York, UN, 1980. 

Donohue, “Some Facts and Figures on Urbanization in the Developing 
Wox\d‘’\ Assignment Children, 57158, 19B2, pp. 21-41. 

^“'T. Harpham, T. Lusty and P. Vaughan, op. cit,, 1988. 

=>*P. Eairoch, “Einploymeiit and Large Cities; Problems and Outlook”. International 
Labour Review, 121, 1982, pp. 519-23, 
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Table 2 POPULATION LIVING IN URBAN AREAS AND IN 
DIFFERENT SIZE CITIES FOR AFRICA, ASIA AND 
LATIN AMERICA 



1950 


1980 


2000 



Nos. 

% 

Nos. 

% 

Nos. 

0/ 

/o 

{Population in urban areas) 






Africa 

31.8m 

14.4 

133.0m 

28.9 

345.8m 

42.5 

Latin America 

66.3m 

40.6 

240.6m 

64.8 

466.2m 

75.2 

East Asia 

108.9m 

16.0 

359.5m 

33.1 

622.4m 

45.4 

South Asia 

107.4m 

15.5 

329.8 

23.1 

790.7m 

34.9 

Population in cities of 100,000 






or More Inhabitants 







Africa 

14.0m 

6.4 

86.2m 

18.7 

242,1m 

30.6 

Latin America 

30.7m 

19.9 

157.9m 

42.5 

534.9m 

57.3 

East Asia 

64.2m 

9.5 

229.8m 

21.1 

431,2m 

31.5 

South Asia 

49.0m 

7.1 

204.8 

14.4 

538.9m 

23.8 

Population in Cities of 







1 Million or More Inhabitants 






Africa 

3.5m 

1.6 

36.5m 

7.9 

154.6m 

19.0 

Latin America 

15.3m 

9.7 

101.3m 

27.3 

232.2m 

37.5 

East Asia 

31.1m 

4.6 

131.9m 

12.1 

261.5m 

14.5 

South Asia 

17.9m 

2.6 

105.9m 

7.4 

328.2ra 

14.5 

Population in Cities of 







5 Million or More Inhabitants 






Africa 

0.0m 

0.0 

7.5m 

1.6 

58.3m 

7.2 

Latin America 

5.2m 

3.2 

50.6m 

13.6 

147.5m 

23.8 

East Asia 

12.5m 

1.8 

58.1m 

5.3 

125.2m 

9.1 

South Asia 

0.0m 

0.0 

45.2m 

3,2 

790.7m 

8.4 


Source : United Nations, 1980. 

N.B. East Asia statistics include Japan. 


tioES can still be made about the Third World, which point to an unmis- 
takable demographic shift towards urbanization.^^ 

Perhaps more significant trend in the Third World urbanization is a 
worsening in absolute as well as relative poverty for a considerable 

SU.E. Hardoy "Urban Change in the Third World", HabUat International, 10(3), 
1986, pp, 33-52; "Third World Cities and the Environment of Poverty”, Chapter? in 
R. Repetto (ed.), The Global Possible Resources, Development and the New Century, 
London, Yale University Press, 1986, ^ 
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Table 3 URBAN POPULATION, TOTAL INCREASE IN URBAN 
POPULATION, AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE 1975 (EST.)2000 


Major areas of LDCs 

Total urban popu- 
lation in 1975 
(millions) 

Total urban popu- 
lation increase 

1975-2000 

(.millions) 

Percentage 

increase 

1975-2000 

All LDCs 

838.4 

1283.7 

253 

. Northern Africa 

38.2 

71.6 

287 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

66.0 

185.9 

382 

Latin America 

198.1 

230.0 

216 

China 

218.0 

273.9 

226 

Other East A,sia 

30.6 

34.0 

211 

Eastern South Asia 

68.8 

111.0 

261 

Middle South Asia 

75.9 

302.0 

272 

Western South Asia 

21.2 

42.8 

302 

Melanesia-Micronesia and Polynesia 1.1 

3.4 

409 


Source : JJ. Donohue, “Some Facts and Figures on Urbanization in the Develop- 
ing Worlds”, Assignment Children, 57/58, 1982. 


Table 4 URBANIZATION TRENDS 1965-84 


Urban Population 

As percentage of total 
population 

Average annual growth 
rate (%) 


1965 

1984 

‘ 1965-7Z 

1973-84' 

Low income economies 

17 

23 

4.5 

4.6 

China and India 

18 

23 

_ 

— 

Other LDCs 

13 

22 

5.2 

5.1 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

11 

21 

6.2 

6.1 

Middle income economies 

36 

49 

4.5 

4.1 

Oil exporters 

29 

42 

4,4 

4.4 

Oil importers 

40 

55 

4.5 

3.6 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

16 

28 

6.4 

5,9 

Lower middle income 

26 

37 

5.1 

4.2 

Upper middle income 

49 

65 

3.9 

4.1 

High income oil exporters 

36 

70 

9.2 

7.7 

Industrial market economies 

72 

77 

1.8 

1,2 

East European non-market economies 

52 

64 

2.6 

1.8 


Note : Weighted averages used. 
Source ; World Bank, 1987. 
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proportion of population. As Moser and Satterthwaite®" have observed, 
“At its simplest, the cause is judged to be a growth in urban population 
far outstripping the rate at which adequately paid, stable urban jobs 
have been created.” Since the 1950s the proportion of low income 
households has risen at twice the rate of total urban population®® 
putting severe pressures on urban lands, housing and civic amenities. 
The most visible signs of urban poverty in LDCs are the overcrowded 
and inadequately serviced slums and shacks built on illegally occupied 
or subdivided land. The available evidence suggests that in the 1960s, 
slum and shanty town dwellers represented on an average 30-60 per cent 
of the population of the Third World cities (Table 5). At present, an 
average of 50 per cent of the urban population in the LDCs are 
estimated to be living at the level of extreme poverty.®^ In India, about 
41 per cent of urban households or 64 million people had incomes 
below the absolute urban poverty line, in 1980.®® 

Urban-rural Comparisons 

City health statistics usually looking better than rural ones,®® suggest 
that the reason is either that the squatter or slum inhabitants do not 
appear in the statistics (their settlements are illegal) or that their 
inclusion is obscured by the enormous difference that exists between 
their status and that of the small, middle to high income parts of the 
city. Thus, a misleading average often becomes the basis of that city’s 
statistics. 

Basta^° after comparing data from nine developing countries 
concluded that except in one country, Tunisia, rural per capita food 
consumption levels were higher than those of urban residents. 

A study of data from Brazil and Sri Lanka, differentiated by income 
levels for urban and rural populations, indicated that for the lowest 
income groups, urban intake was significantly lower than rural.^^ 

*®C. Moser and D. Satterthwaite, “The Characteristics and Sociology of Poor Urban 
Communities”, paper presented at Workshop on Community Health and the Urban 
Poor, Oxford, op. ci7., 1985. 

®®O.F. Grimes (Jr.). Housing for Low-income Families — Economics and Policy in 
the Developing World, World Bank Research Publication, Baltimore, USA, John 
Hopkins University Press, 1976. ^ 

S’T. Harpham, T, Lusty and P. Vaughan, op. cit., 1988. 

®8Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1985, 1987, Internal Working Papers, (unpublish- 
ed). 

®5>S.S. Basta, “Nutrition and Health in Low-income Urban Areas of the Third 
World”, Ecology of Food and Nutrition, 6, 1977, pp. 113-24. 

^oS.S. Basta, op. c//., 1977. 

®ALee One-fu and B.B. Furst, Differential Indicators of Living Conditions in Urban 
and Rural Places of Selected Countries, Washington DC, Applied Systems Institute, 
|?77, 
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Table 5 PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POOR OR OF URBAN POPULA- 
TIONS IN SUB-STANDARD HOUSING WITH INADEQUATE OR 
NO SERVICES (BY REGIONS, COUNTRIES AND CITIES 
AROUND 1980) 


RegionslCountriesI 

Cities 

Percentage 

RegionslCountriesI 

Cities 

Percentage 

AFRICA 


AMERICAS 


Angola 

44-60 

Brazil (Porto Alegre) 

15 

Benin 

30 

Brazil (Sao Paulo) 

55 

Burkina Faso 

62 

Chile 

14 

Burundi 

60 

Chile (Santiago) 

25 

Cap Vert 

18 

Colombia 

54 

Ethiopia (Addis Ababa) 

79 

Colombia (Medellin) 

33 (1) 

Gambia 

20 

Ecuador 

53 

Ivory Coast (Abidjan) 

79 

Ecuador (Guayaquil) 

60-75 

Kenya (Nairobi) 

40 

El Salvador 

29 

Lesotho 

59 

Haiti (Port au Prince) 

50 

Madagascar 

27 

Mexico City 

o 

1 

Malawi 

80 

Panama (Panama City) 

73 

Mauritania (Nouakchott) 

60—70 

Peru 

33 

Mozambique (Maputo) 

80 

Peru (Lima) 

40 

Niger 

51 

Venezuela 

47 

Rwanda 

61 



Senegal (Dakar) 

50 

SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Sierra Leone 

80 

Bangladesh 

60 

Somalia (Mogadishu) 

60—80 

India (Bombay) 

35 

Togo 

40 

India (Calcutta) 

37 



India (Delhi) 

56 

EUROPE 


India (Hyderabad) 

23 

Turkey 


Indonesia (Jakarta) 

20 (2) 



Nepal 

28—31 

EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

Sri Lanka 

42—54 

Egypt 

19 

Sri Lanka (Colombo) 

57 (3) 

Jordon (Amman-Zerga) 

25 

Thailand (Bangkok) 

20 

Yemen Arab Republic 

75 



Democratic Arab Yemen 

40 

WESTERN PACIFIC 




Korea, Rep, of 

5 



Korea, Rep. of (Seoul) 

6 



Fiji 

10 



Macao 

1 



Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur) 

25 



Phillipines 

30 (3) 



Solomon Islands 

9 


Notes : I. Low income population living in 17 ‘barrio’ or settlements. 

2. Estimated percentage year . 1975. 

3, Percentage of the city’s total population 1975, 

Source : IIED, 1987, 
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After examining findings of ten other recent studies conducted in 
different countries at different times, Harpham and Vaughan*'^ 
concluded that in terms of nutritional status, the idea that health condi- 
tions are worse in rural areas than urban areas is a myth. Often, 
malnutrition is more prevalent in urban areas than rural areas and the 
extent of malnutrition among urban poor is more severe than among 
their rural counterparts. 

In a comparison of data for 18 urban and rural sample areas from six 
Latin American countries, it was observed by Puffer and Serrano^^ that 
only two countries, Bolivia and El Salvador, had clearly higher rural 
childhood mortality than urban. Lee and Fursri'^ conclude that the high 
infant and child mortality rates among urban poor are more comparable 
with their rural counterparts than with their fellow urban dwellers of 
upper class. 

Some other urban-rural differences referred to by Harpham'^® include 
Coulibaly’s study, which showed that the average annual incidence of 
tuberculosis infection in the Ivory Coast was 1.5 percent and that 
ranged from 0.5 per cent in rural areas to 2.5 per cent in Abidjan; and 
a study of Ascaris prevalence in Dube, Soweto which showed that 
incidence was seven times higher in urban communities than the rural 
highveld communities. 

Although poverty is an all pervading phenomenon in the Third 
World, it is possible to identify certain distinctive characteristics of 
urban poverty, which have an important bearing on health. 

“The most obvious, in fact tautological, characteristic of urban 
poor is that they live much closer to one another than do the rural 
poor.^®” The urban population densities vary a great deal, even within 
a city, and sometimes may reach levels of 10,675 persons per hectare of 
net residential area as in Kalbadevi area of central Bombay.'*’ High 
population densities coupled with inadequate sanitation services 
probably account for high incidence of infections diseases and epidemics 
in the slums of the Third World cities. High densities of dwellings and 
lack of internal roads mean poor accessibility for emergency and life 
saving services. 

Harpham and P. Vaughan, “Myths about Urban Health”. Paper presented at 
Workshop on Community Health and the Urban Poor, Oxford, op. cit., 1985. 

Puffer and C.V. Serrano, Patterns of Mortality in Childhood, Pan American 
Health Organization Science Publications No. 262, Washington DC, 1973. 

^^Lee One-fu and B.B. Fuast, op. cit., 1977. 

Harpham, T. Lusty and P. Vaughan, op. c/7., 1988. 

*®A.M, Thomson, “Urban Poverty and Basic Needs: the Role of Public Sector”, 
Chapter 2 in Basic Needs and the Urban Poor edited by P. J. Richards and A.M. 

► Thomson, 1984. 

‘7C.A.K. Yesudian, “Primary Health Care in Urban Areas— Problems and Issues”, 

The Indian Journal of Social Work, 95, 198‘i, pp. 
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The spatial distribution of urban poor may vary among cities but 
usually new squatter settlements, come up on the periphery, often on 
inhabitable lands because of their low value. Many of these sites could 
be positively dangerous and unhealthy, such as the squatments on the 
steep hillsides of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil or tidal swamplands of 
Guayakil, Ecuador or sandy desertlands of Lima, Peru. All who live 
in inner city slums or peripheral squatments are not necessarily poor but 
almost all the poor live in those areas. This makes them very visible. A 
slum dwelling is usually constructed of some impermanent material like 
thatch and cow-dung, wooden planks, gunny cloth or polythene sheets 
and more often, it is a one room hutment without kitchen or toilet. 
Cooking may be done inside or outside the house. For bathing and 
defecation, open spaces must be found and used, for very few slums 
have been provided with public lavatories and even where such facilities 
do exist, they are usually inadequate. In the inner cities, crowded 
tenaments are often shared by a large number of persons or families. 
Absence or inadequacy of service, s such as sanitation and garbage 
disposal creates an unhealthy environment, from which there is no 
escape. Provision of services is constrained by the assumed illegality 
of these settlements or lack of funds with the local governments or both. 
For instance, in India’s five major cities, the proportion of houses 
without tap water ranges from 33.1 per cent in Ahmedabad to 66.9 per 
cent in Calcutta and the proportion of houses without toilet facilities 
ranges from 26,1 per cent in Ahmedabad to 50 per cent in Calcutta.^® 

Other typically urban environmental problems that the poor must 
face are air and water pollution; dangerous or unhealthy w'orking 
conditions and hazardous traffic. Environmental pollution affects the 
poor more severely, since most of them live at the periphery where 
manufacturing, processing and distilling plants are often built and 
where environmental protection is frequently weakest. '® In 1984, the 
escape of lethal gas in Bhopal (India), which killed more than 3000 
persons (mostly from peripheral slums), demonstrated the vulnerability 
of squatters. 

Environment of urban poverty with its inadequate services, over- 
crowding, poor and dangerous housing, and pollution, exposes the 
urban poor to a variety of infectious diseases and malnutrition. Urban 
malaria, tuberculosis and pneumonia, leprosy, meningococcal 
meningitis, preventable infections in children such as measles, whooping 
cough and polio, diarrhoeal diseases and intestinal worm infections are 


January 3], 1987. 

'»A. Rossi-Hspagnet, Primary Health Core in Urban Arens: Reaching the Urban 
Poor in Developing Countries— a State-of-the Art Report by UNICEF and WHO 
Report No. 2498M:, Geneva, WHO, 1984. J 
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some of the most common health problems apart from higher morbidity 
and mortality due to accidents. 

Malnutrition is directly derived from poverty but in urban areas it 
can have a different dimension. Urban poor, unlike rural poor, live 
in an almost entirely monetised economy and urban employment, even 
in the informal sector, tends to be formalised. Urban poor, for the 
most part, have to buy their food, fuel and sometimes even drinking 
water. In Nouakchott (Mauritania), the price of drinking water bought 
from a watermerchant can be up to 100 times that of piped water,®” 
There are fewer opportunities to supplement the food intake by growing 
some crops or by keeping live-stock or by earning part of the wages in 
kind. These factors may have an important bearing on the higher levels 
of malnutrition among urban poor, as observed in many of the 
studies.®^ 

Malnutrition in children often occurs both as a cause and as an effect 
of diarrhoeal diseases and is estimated to cause death of nearly two mil- 
lion children worldwide every year.®‘^ It may occur in the Third World 
cities from a variety of other causes. Infant and child feeding is more 
difficult for the working women and often young infants are left in the 
care of older siblings. Families have to often buy more expensive but 
■nutritionally deficient junk foods. Moreover, unstable employment 
means that food is bought almost daily in small quantities at higher 
unit cost. A study conducted in the bustees of New Delhi, revealed 
that between 40 and 60 per cent of children under the age of five showed 
evidence of malnutrition and 40 per cent of the mothers were required 
to leave their infants in the care of older children. More than 90 per 
cent of the families could not afford a balanced diet, in spite of spending 
more than 80 per cent of their earnings on food.®” The changing infant 
feeding practices among the urban poor may partly be due to 
commercial advertising of baby foods and other substitutes, resulting in 
what Ebrahim calls ‘commerciogenic’ malnutrition. Lack of breast 
feeding means that severe malnutrition may get well established in the 
first six months of child’s life and rising incidence of xerophthalmia and 
marasmus.®^ 

Social and psychological problems, mainly arising out of economic 
and social instability in the Third World cities, form another for- 
midable group of causative factors. The protective structure of rural 

'OS. Thaunynck and M. Dia. “The Young and the Less Young in Infra-urban Areas 
in Mauritania”, Vol. 14-16, 1987, 

•■■'iV. Nelson and P.E. Mandl, “Peri-urban Malnutrition: a Neglected Problem” in 
Assignment Children, A'i, 1978, pp. 25-46. 
r>2T. Harpham, T. Lusty and P. Vaughan, op. cit., 1988, 

53G.J. Ebrahim, 0/7. c//., 1985. 
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communities and extended families is generally replaced by the nuclear 
family unit in the cities and even single parent households, often headed 
by women, are becoming increasingly common, with the proportion of 
such households reaching more than 50 per cent in many Latin 
American cities.^^ With the need for women to earn wages, children are 
often neglected. UNICEF estimates that there may be up to 40 million 
abandoned children in Latin America and the Caribbean alone. 
Children may have to earn wages too, quite often in precarious working 
conditions, where they may well be exposed to accidents and abuse.®® 
In Bombay, nearly 20,000 children are employed by small, shoe factories 
located in slums. These children work up to 12 hours a day, fora 
meagre income, though child labour is not legal,®'^ Prostitution (often 
involving children), veneral diseases, drug addiction, smoking and 
alcoholism are growing problems in poor urban areas.®® 

JntrU'Urban Comparisons 

Differences in health status among different socio-economic classes 
may perhaps be more acute than urban-rural differences but as Rossi- 
Espagnet has observed, “a systematic study of intra-urban differentials 
in health and health related conditions has not been carried out any- 
where in the developing world”.®® 

Basta®® has noted that many Third World cities report IMRs of 
between 75 and 90 per thousand births but amongst urban poor, 
these rates are much higher. In Manila, it is three times higher in the 
slums than in the rest of city. Prevalence rates of diarrhoea and 
tuberculosis are two and nine times higher respectively, in the slums 
than in the city. Twice as many people were found to be anaemic and 
three times as many were suffering from malnutrition compared to the 
rest of the city. 

Findings of some other relevant studies referred to by Harpham and 
Vaughan®^ are: in Buenes Aires, mortality by tuberculosis is three times 
higher in the peripheral areas than in the central city areas; in Singapore, 
incidence of hookworm, ascaris and trichuris was 75.4 per cent among 
squatters compared to 32.1 per cent among flat owners; in Panama City, 
of 1819 infants with diarrhoea! diseases, 68 per cent came from slums 
and shanty towns. 

‘‘=N. Youssef and C. Hetler, “Establishing the Economic Conditions of Women- 
headed Households in the Third W'orJd; a New Approach” in M. Buvinic (ed.), IVo- 
men and Poverty in the Third World, Baltimore, John Hopkins University, 1983.' 

Harpham and P. Vaughan, op. eft., 1985. 

Times of India, April 26, 1984. 

Rossi-Espagnet, £!/>. c//., 1984. 

^^Ibid. 

®“S.S. Basta, op. cit. 

Harpham and P. Vaughan, pp. c/V., 1985, 
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in Cheetapur slum of Allahabad (India), a survey in 1984 revealed 
that 55 per cent of the children and 45 per cent of adults had worm 
infections and 60 per cent had scabies. Most inhabitants had daily food 
intakes of less than 1500 calories and 90 per cent of infants and children 
had intakes significantly below the minimum needed®^. A child born 
today in a Third World slum is 40 to 50 times more likely to die before 
the age of five than a child born in a prosperous Western nation®^. 

Not much data on the gender differences in the health status can be 
found easily, as the studies are not generally analysed in such a manner 
as to give this information. For the most part, this has to be inferred 
from the available disaggregated mortality statistics and sex ratios, which 
suggest that the health status of women (and children) is generally 
inferior to that of male adults. Kothari®^ has reported that the health 
condition of women and children in Bombay’s slums is appalling. A very 
high incidence of perinatal and neonatal mortality was found in 
Dharawi slums of Bombay. 

Health and Housing 

“Adequate housing provides protection against exposures to agents 
and vectors of communicable diseases, as also protection against avoida- 
ble injuries, poisonings, and thermal and other exposures that may 
contribute to chronic diseases and malignancies”. Linkages between 
health and housing (which includes structure, the plot of land on which 
it stands, the services and amenities and the neighbourhood) are well 
recognized and documented but rarely translated in planning low 
income housing programmes in the LDCs. Much of the planning tends 
to be compartmentalised, perhaps as much due to mutual incomprehen- 
sion between the housing experts and health professionals, as due to 
ambiguity and adhocism in the macro level policies. 

“Health goals have, for the most part, been looked upon as implicit 
by-products of improved housing but have not been given enough 
emphasis in planning low income housing programmes in developing 
countries”.®® The planners, architects and engineers who design such 
projects rarely consult or involve health experts. On their part, the 

®2H.N. Misra “Popular Settlements in the City of Allahabad: Findings from three, 
Case Studies”, Cities, May 1988. 

®“IIED, Urbanisation and its Implications for Child Health'. Potential for Action, 
London, International Institute for Environment and Development, 1987. 

®^G. Kothari, “Urban Primary Health Care Programme in Dharavi (Bombay)”, 
paper presented at a Workshop on “Urban Community Health” at Preventive and 
Social Medicine Department, Bombay, L.T.M. Medical College, (unpublished), 1986. 

GDWorld Health Organisation, Housing and Health: An Agenda for Action, Geneva, 
WHO, 1987. 

®®B. Stephems, J.P. Mason and R.B. Isley, “Health and Low-cost Housing”, 
World Health Forum, e{l), ms, 59-6%. 
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health professionals also discourage involvement of architects and 
engineers in health issues, which is considered the exclusive domain of 
health professionals/*' Although the limitations of hospital based 
siiperspecialities in tackling health problems are well recognized, there is 
still a strong emphasis on the role of medical professionals even in PHC 
programmes. This is illustrated in the idea of selective PHC, through 
which non-medical activities— water supply, sanitation and nutrition' — 
critical parts of the original PHC package are rejected as less cost 
effective than medical interventions such as ORT and Immunization.®^ 
Given the undisputed utility of ORT in treatment of diarrhoeas, its long- 
term impact can but be limited if risks of reinfection are not 
addressed.®® 

The case of recent outbreak of cholera in New Delhi (the worst in its 
history) which resulted in over 5000 hospital admissions and over 225 
deaths, illustrates the critical linkages between health and housing and 
also the need for coordination between agencies. The areas most 
affected by the epidemic are three resettlement colonies, /.e., relocated 
slums in the trans-Yamuna area. Primafacky the epidemic was caused 
by contamination of shallow tubewells by uncleared garbage and 
sewerage, the responsibility for which w'as a matter of dispute between 
the public housing agency and the municipal corporation. The dispute 
was summarily resolved by the Prime Minister when he visited the 
area,'® 

The public housing agencies and health departments have much to 
gain by integrating their activities. In most of the LDCs low income 
housing is underfunded. If the housing agencies can present hard 
evidence on the magnitude of the health problems of urban poor 
and demonstrate how to reach such groups cheaply and effectively, their 
case for more resources is likely to be strengthened, as was 
demonstrated in the Health Assessment, and Outreach Programme in 
Amman, Jordan.'^ On the other hand, the agencies charged with urban 
community health programmes are often faced with the problem of 
securing participation of heterogeneous urban communities for whom 
health interventions may not be a high priority and therefore, may not 
have the same motivation to participate in health activities as activities 

Satterihwaite, Introduction to “Improving Urban Environments for Child 
Health and Development”, Urban Examples, No. 15, New York, UNICEF, 1988, 
pp. 3*10. 

o»J. Briscoe, “Water Supply and Health in Developing Countries; Selective Primary 
Health Care Revisited”, Chapter 6 in J.S. Tulchin (ed.). Habitat, Health and 
/fjpment, Boulder, Reiner Publishers, 1986. 

®''D. Satterthwaite, op, c/if., 1988, 

’>U-I\ndustanTimes,iVi\yl^&ll,mZ. 

viUNICEF, “improving Urban Environments for Child Health and Developmeiu”, 
\xx Urban Examples, op. cit. 
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for housing or environmental improvements.’^ If the health programmes 
are integrated with housing and slum upgradation programmes (SUPs), 
the communities are likely to respond more favourably as was 
demonstrated in the Community Development Project of Hyderabad, 
India’'^ and Urban Basic Services (UBS) project of Colombo, Sri 
Lanka.’" 

Macro level policy approaches to urban low income housing have 
developed slowly and haltingly in most developing countries. A World 
Bank stiidy’'^ estimated that more than 64 per cent of the households in 
Ahmed abad, 35 per cent in Bangkok, 47 per cent in Bogota, 63 per cent 
in Madras and 55 per cent in Mexico city were unable to afford the 
cheapest dwellings available in the open markets of those cities. As 
slums and shanty towns continued to proliferate in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the response of most governments W'as two fold: stepping up 
programmes of constructing public housing estates on cheap, peripheral 
lands and bulldozing slums. Both the approaches were unworkable. 
The public agencies were building too few houses, too slowly and too 
expensively to meet more than a nominal proportion of the demand. 
Slum clearance programmes (we still have not seen the last of them), 
apart from often being politically infeasible, squandered scarce 
resources on replacing existing dwellings and the poor simply moved to 
other slums,” 

Changes, which first began sporadically, as evidenced in extension of 
some services to selected slums (without legalising tenures) or in proto- 
type sites-and-services projects (SSPs) as temporary relocation measures, 
soon began to take shape of alternate housing strategies.” The 
conceptual foundation for the new approaches was provided by 
observers like Abrams’*' and Turner^® who questioned the wisdom of not 
recognizing and exploiting the tremendous potential of informal housing 
processes in self-help housing. The two principal forms of state aided 

Rifkin, Health Flaming and Community Fanicipatioir. Case Studies in 
South-East Asia, Beckenham, Groom Helm, 1985. 

73W.J. Cousins and C. Goyder, "Hyderabad Urban Community Development Pro- 
ject”, Chapter 10 in Reaching the Urban Poor, op. cit., 1986; R. Rau, "Hyderabad Ur- 
ban Community Development Project”, Paper presented at Workshop on Community 
Health and the Urban Poor, Oxford, op, cit., 1985. 

74UNICEF, op. czV., 1988. I 

’^World Bank, Plousing: Sector Policy Paper, New York, IBRD, 1975. 

‘'®G.K. Payne, "Introduction” in G.K. Payne (ed.), Low-Income Housing in the 
Developing World, Chichester, John Wiley, 1984. 

’’G.J. Ebrahim, op. cj7., 1985. 

7®G.K, Payne, op. cU., 1984. 

7«C. Abrams, Housing in the Modern World: Man's Struggle for Shelter in an 
C/rMn/z/op- Cambridge, USA, MIT Press, 1964. 
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self-help housing that emerged — SSPs and SUPs — were attractive to the 
authorities not so much because of their intrinsic worth as their practi- 
cal value. For the low-income households, these were often the only 
legal alternatives to squatting and often enable them to be flexible in 
their housing budgets, levels and pace of development. The internation- 
al aid agencies, particularly the World Bank, have actively supported 
the new approaches. Between 1972 and 1981, the World Bank and its 
associates agencies have sanctioned 50 loans to 35 countries. About 
two million people have benefited from the Bank-assisted SSPs and 
about seven million from SUPs.®' 

Most countries, however, have undertaken such innovative housing 
projects on a trial basis, in a few individual cases, mostly to avail credits 
and by adopting ad hoc procedures rather than by evolving comprehen- 
sive, national policies. In fact, out of seventeen countries to adopt SSPs 
which were surveyed, only two — Tanzania and Sudan — had made them 
a central part of urban housing policies.®*^ Few countries have tried to 
radically change the ways in which housing resources such as land, 
capital, materials and labour are allocated.®* Secondly, only a handful 
projects such as Dandora (Kenya), Lusaka (Zambia) or Hyderabad 
(India) have tried to address multi-sectoral objectives by including a 
component of social services like health or education. 

Incorporation of poverty focused and equity- oriented approaches in 
planning, even if half-hearted and sectoral, is a sign of change in atti- 
tudes. There is increasing interest among both health and housing re- 
searchers in links between health status and socio-economic factors as 
illustrated by some of the studies mentioned above. Support for multi- 
sectoral approaches is also forthcoming from international agencies. 
But, as observed by Satterthwaite®®, “virtually no progress has been made 
in thinking through the institutional implications of these new approa- 
ches, i.e., how to ensure that government at the national, city, district/ 
municipal level has the power, personnel, knowledge and resources to 
tackle low-income groups, housing and health problems”. 

Three unmistakable conclusions emerge from the above discussion on 
urban-rural and intra-urban comparisons. First, health problems of 

siK. Shah “People’s Participation in Housing Action: Meaning, Scope and Strategy”, 
Chapter 12 in G. Payne (ed.), Low-income Housing in the Developing World, op. cit., 
1984. 
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liri)an poor basically emnate from the situation of poverty and bear 
a fair resemblance to those of their rural counterparts, although some 
of the urban problems may even be more severe than the rural or uni- 
que. Second, the existing health services are not reaching the urban 
poor and even if they were to reach, the emphasis on curative survices 
means that the underlying causes of ill-health are unlikely to be tackled. 
The PHC ''concepts are as relevant in the urban setting as in the rural. 
Third, the provision of affordable, safe housing for the poor, together 
with environmental improvements in the existing low-income settlements 
is a critical determinant of health in the Third World cities and the 
urban PHC programmes, to be effective, must take on board the issue 
of housing for the poor. 

EMERGING TRENDS IN URBAN PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 

Although relatively few and recent, community health projects in 
urban areas are becoming increasingly common in developing countries 
and as in the case of rural PHC, the pioneering work in urban PHC is 
being done mostly by NGOs.®'’ In 1982, UNICEF reported that its UBS 
programme had reached 43 developing countries. Its contents vary a 
great deal between cities but invariably include some preventive health 
interventions and government agencies are usually involved. Urban 
PHC projects exhibit a wide diversity in terms of contents, scope, 
methodology and applications of PHC principles to urban areas. They 
also reflect the current development priorities of national governments. 

Out of the country examples of rural PHC categorized by Newell as 
representing profound national change. Chinese three-tier health system 
with strong preventive emphasis and operating at brigade, commune and 
provincial levels in rural areas covers urban areas as well. The corres- 
ponding levels are street and lane health stations and district or other 
specialized hospitals, although the system of financing is different for 
the urban areas “Recent trends towards modernization and profes- 
sionalization in health care, however, may carry China away from the 
very principle of full community involvement, w'hich has made China^s 
health system a model for other developing countries”.®® The Cuban 
pattern of universal coverage of health services, which relied heavily on 
trained doctors, extensively covers the entire country, including the 
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urban areas.®'* Tanzania, where equitable development and health pro- 
motion have long enjoyed high priority in the macro policies, PHC 
movement appears to have suffered from lack or continued political 
commitment and the urban curative services still capture bulk of the 
resources, 82 per cent in 1970-71 and 60 per cent in 1980-81.*’® 

Mozambique could perhaps be cited as an example of a country to 
have developed a country-wide PHC network fully integrated with 
national development process. After independence in 1975, the revolu- 
tionary government took some bold steps such as nationalization of 
health and pharmaceutical industry, establishing a basic health infras- 
tructure and evolving essential drug policy. From 1982, however, the 
system has come under heavy pressure exerted by the enormous problems 
of continuing civil war and external debt crisis. Still, the health sector 
accounts for over ten per cent of national budget.*'^ The capital city of 
Maputo, is served by 18 PHC centres and four hospitals. The immuniza- 
tion coverage of children less than one year old, has increased from 33 
per cent in 1982 to 90 per cent in 1986.*'- Some other countries to have 
made some headway in evolving a viable national PHC strategy are 
Democratic Yemen.®® Ghana"* and Costa Rica, 

The other pattern of rural PHC identified by Newell—extension on 
a national scale— appears to be even slower in emerging in urban PHC. 
Most of the governments appear to have been either unwilling or unable 
to scale up successful pilot project of urban PHC into national pro- 
grammes or at least extend the existing pattern of rural PHC to the 
urban areas. There are some examples of scaling up to city level such 
as yBS of Colombo which has been linked up with the national housing 
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jDrogramme;'"'’ Dana Sehat programme of Solo;-'" and Kampiing Improve- 
ment Programme in Jakarta and Surabaya in Indonesia;-'*^ community 
development programme of Hyderabad”^ and Kebeie-41 project in Adis 
Ababa, Ethiopiad'"* Many other projects have been successful in their 
own ways but their impact is largely localised. This would suggest 
absence of comprehensive national health policies in the Third World 
and that a strong advocacy is needed to gain acceptance for urban PHC. 

PHC is essentially a community based approach and dervies its stren- 
gth from involvement of the communities and identified ‘at risk’ groups 
in the various activities. The agencies implementing urban PHC projects 
in various LDCs appear to have chosen a diversity of entry points to 
establish their credibility and to start the process of community mobi- 
lization. Later, most programmes have tended to expand either horizon- 
tally, i.e., including more areas or vertically, i.e., including more activi- 
ties. The choice of entry point appears to have been governed by factors, 
such as the predetermined objectives or perceptions of the agencies, felt 
needs of the communities, resource availability, and the extent of institu- 
tional support. 

Some programmes, like Fundacion Missio’s project in Santigao, 
Chili, or Sang Kancil programme in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia’°^ 
started with health services. Health education was the starting point for 
some projects, for example, the programme in Casa Amarala in Recife, 
Brazil’ or the community based programme of Undiigu society in 
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Mathare valley in Nairobi, Kenya.’"^ Bangkok muncipality’s project^o® 
and the Katiwala programme in Philippines^®® make extensive use of 
trained urban CHWs to carry out educational and promotional activities. 

Initial focus of some other programmes is a health related interven- 
tion to tackle main causes underlying ill health. The Orangi project in 
Karachi, Pakistan began by organizing low income groups to undertake 
a low cost sanitation project.’®’ The Human settlements programme of 
HUZA — a community organization in Lusaka, Zambia — combines self- 
help, housing with health education and income generating activities.’®® 
The community health programmes in Cite Simone area of Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti’®® and Pamplona Alta area of Lima, Peru”® focus on the 
problems of malnutrition, particularly among children. Income genera- 
tion is the main thrust of multi-activity programme of Streehitkarini in 
Bombay,”’ 

In some programmes a more integrated approach is adopted by com- 
bining all or some of the following activities: health education, pre- 
school education, health related interventions, slum upgradation, etc. 
More importantly, the choice of activities, sequence and relative em- 
phasis are decided after consulting the communities. Successful examples 
of such an approach are: Kebele-41 project in Adis Ababa, Ethiopia”^ 
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community development project in Hyderabad,’ UBS programme in 
Colombo, and PRODIBA project in Buenes Aires. 

Tbe above categories of the emerging trends in urban PHC are broad 
and overlapping. As noted earlier, the choice of strategy depends upon 
various local factors as well as predisposition of the agencies and there- 
fore it is difficult to assess the comparative merits of different approaches. 

The integrated approach looks attractive because of the possibility of 
making synergistic impact by multi-sectoral action. Urban communities 
are often heterogeneous and many may not have a commonality of 
interests other than a common location. An integrated project is more 
likely to bring together diverse interests in a community. 

An integrated project, however, is more likely to develop slowly, 
being essentially a learning process, both for the planners and the com- 
munities, and demands more flexibility in planning and implementation. 
There is a danger that the requirements of precise budgeting, time- 
scheduling and result driven monitoring (often results of association of 
external funding agencies), may inhibit community involvement in vital 
areas, such as planning and evaluation. Thirdly, as the number and 
types of activities increase, the task of inter-agency coordination be- 
comes more complex, for some critical infrastructural components such 
as water, sanitation, housing subsidies, credits and approvals, or hospital 
referral services must be provided by specialized agencies. The Nadi 
programme of Kuala Lumpur, which tried to scale up the Sang Kancil 
project,’’® both vertically and horizontally, involved as many as 23 
agencies and departments of the municipal and federal governments. 
The problems of inter-agency coordination brought the programme 
almost to a halt.”® 

In some situations, a more practical approach could be ‘convergence,’ 
/.e., synchronizing or sequencing sectoral actions rather than integrating 
all functions in a single agency. Rossi-Espagnet’” has suggested that 
infrastructure projects to improve environmental conditions in slums 
could be used as entry points for PHC initiatives. 

An Approach to National Urban Health Policy 

Why is scaling up successful projects to national level or even city 
level often difficult? Harpham”® identifies some issues relating to project 
design such as: inputs of financial and human resources in pilot projects 
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may be too high to be replicable; any single “standard package” may 
not be sufficiently flexible to be adapted to a wide variety of local situa- 
tions and contexts; lack of interaction between NGOs and government 
agencies; and insufficient involvement of communities to ensure cover- 
age, continuity, appropriateness, and cost effectiveness. A joint 
UNICEF/WHO consultation on urban PHC held at Manila in July 
1986, identified the following five critical macro level constraints: mask- 
ing of true facts about health and social conditions of urban poor 
in overall city averages of health statistics; lack of understanding and 
even active opposition of medical establishments; inadequate policy and 
planning capabilities at the city level; absence of representative organiza- 
tions of law-income groups; and paucity of resourcesd^'' 

Local/municipal government is perhaps the level most suitable to 
assess and understand local needs and mobilize local resources, for it is 
the level with which urban residents interact most intimately. Local 
governments have the managerial responsibility of delivering various 
basic services and also the legal responsibility for town planning, enforc- 
ing building rules and other public safety measures. This implies that 
effective management of anti-poverty programmes— whether in health, 
housing or education — would depend largely on the capabilities of muni- 
cipal governments. But, as Cochrane^‘‘^° has noted, many such govern- 
ments are “fragmented, confused about their functions and all too often 
either invisible or largely ceremonial”. Building up the institutional 
capacities of municipal governments and increasing their revenue base 
would be an essential prerequisite for a national programme of urban 
PHC.i'i 

Other critical policy inputs may concern formulating a comprehensive 
national housing policy which should include a mechanism for continu- 
ous review of building standards and codes, a mechanism for cooption 
of community organizations and NGOs in the planning process, and a 
range of ‘enabling’ measures to encourage self-help housing; reorienting 
medical education and training of health professionals to facilitate a 
more participative style of functioning. The aim should be to evolve 
mutually compatible and reinforcing national policies on urban health 
and housing. 

Improvement of living environments in cities and provision of essential 
services for all need to be allocated a much higher proportion of re- 
sources than given today by most national governments. Certain critical 
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social sectors like nutrition and child health need to be particularly pro- 
tected while formulating stabilization programmes and structural adjust- 
ment policies in the countries seriously aifected by recession and external 
debt crisis.’^" Diverting resources from existing services may be infeasible 
or insufficient but priorities in allocation of additional or future re- 
sources can be laid down. Within the health sector also, possibilities of 
reviewing subsidies and tax concessions that go to the more affluent 
groups and of charging fees for certain services exist. 

Many low cost technologies and innovative solutions have already 
been demonstrated in some of the projects in the areas of water supply, 
sewerage and garbage disposal. Greater involvement of communities 
and NGOs would mean not only augmenting resources but improving 
efficiency and cost effectiveness of existing activities. 

Without a firm commitment to equitable socio-economic development, 
it will be difficult to sustain various initiatives and policy reforms men- 
tioned above. An essential precondition of PHC is “a supportive politi- 
cal climate in which health is viewed as a part of total human develop- 
ment and the right of every individual. Political support for high 
coverage health services and integration of health with other sectors of 
development thus provide the best possible starting point for a PHC 
programme”.^- ‘ Q 
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T he recommendations of National Commission on Urbani- 
sation on Urban Poverty constitute a very significant dimension 
of its views on overall process of urban development. The urban popu- 
lation below poverty line is estimated to be about 57 million or about 
27, 7 per cent of the estimated urban population in 1987-88. After 
considering the characteristics, manifestations and possible causes of 
urban poverty, the Commission has reviewed existing programmes and 
policies and concluded that they are inadequate, uncoordinated, narrow 
in scope and myopic in their implementation. The citizen involvement 
and participation is still tokenist and non-institutionalised. 

The Commission has recommended a programme package to mount a 
powerful onslaught on urban poverty. It has suggested an outlay of 
Rs. 10,750 crore to reach nearly 4.4 million families with direct benefits 
on income and employment front. The existing programmes like sites 
and services schemes, upgradation of slum environment, low income 
housing schemes are to be strengthened by additional allocations. How- 
ever, a number of new programmes have been suggested. Programmes 
of income and employment expansion include skill upgradation, credit 
support, micro-entreprise, infrastructure development and market 
support projects. A new programme of urban wage employment for 
creation of public assets and producing about 100 million person-days 
of employment has been suggested. Besides these new programmes, the 
existing programmes of public distribution, informal education, health 
and family planning extension, social security, etc., are to have an added 
dimension on urban poverty. 

NOT A TALL ORDER 

The mobilisation of an outlay of Rs. 10,750 crore for urban poverty 
programmes may appear to be a tall order but is not so in fact. Nearly 
60 per cent of the outlay is constituted by reprioritisation of institutional 
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finance through HUDCO, National Bank of Housing, Nationalised 
Banks, Micro>enterprise Development Corporation, etc. It is to be in the 
form of more easy accessibility of finance to urban poor under the 
existing schemes at a concessional rate of interest. About 20 per cent is 
to be found from the existing funds of the ministeries by bearing their 
selective schemes on urban poor, and thus add to their effectiveness in 
terms of policy goals. The additionality involved is thus about Rs. 2,500 
crore, about 80 per cent of v^hich is in the form of provisions for urban 
wage works programmes. Only Rs. 500 crore is needed for setting up 
skill development and UCD based urban basic services projects, and 
support programmes for voluntary agencies. Resources will have to be 
found for making provision for urban wage works programmes and 
institutional infrastructure development. 

While finding resources of this order is not a diflEicuIt task, the main- 
tenance responsibilities and continuation of staff and correlated scheme 
provisions during post-normalisation phase would require serious think- 
ing, Whether it is State or local body as successor of asset, it must have 
flow of additional revenues to support the committed liabilities on 
a continuing basis. 

INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT EXPANSION 

About 20 per cent of the outlay is meant for loans to acquire pro- 
ductive assets, working capital or infrastructure facilities for directly 
income-earning projects. There is no reason why this part of financing 
should require subsidy. The interest charges can be low but need not be 
less than the cost of raising the capital. What would be needed would 
be priority indications, simplification of procedures for assessment of 
projects, expeditious disbursement of loan amount and steady follow-up 
and collection of instalments. Of equal importance is information 
diffusion and coordination with agencies providing related inputs with- 
out which the objectives of credit operations cannot be realised. As 
compared to the total lending operations of the banks, it is a very small 
amount. It would have not been difficult to provide most of it out of 
recycled funds of DIR loans. However, the recovery rate being poor, 
fresh additions will be necessary especially for institutional loans to set 
up micro-enterprise infrastructure. Incidently, this new form of lending 
would create much less problems for recovery. 

There is a skill development component. Ideally, skill development, 
productive capital acquisition and infrastructure development can be 
combined into a single operation in some cases for financing purpose. 
However, skill development may be treated as an independent item. 
Traditionally, the teaching fee and stipends have been subsidised. It 
would be politically outrageous if cost recovery principle is applied for 
poorer sections. There can be a suitable form of loan-cum-subsidy 
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arrangement. The loan amount can be recovered, when the participant 
starts earning, in suitable instalments or by facilities provided through 
on-shop production activity and can be recycled for sustaining expansion 
of skill-development programme for more youth from low-income 
households. 

The income expansion effect should be reflected in some form of 
additions to local bodies’ revenues if the taxation, service charge or loan 
recovery system is properly planned. It is likely to be in conspicuous 
under present circumstances because the poor families are likely to be 
covered under exemption limit. The service charges for maintaining 
micro-entreprise infrastructure or environmental upgradation projects 
can, however, be recovered fully to recycle funds for planning further 
project development. 


USE OF CURRENT AND PAST SAVINGS OF INDIVIDUALS, 
RETRIEVAL OF EXISTING MATERIALS 

About 35 per cent of the outlay is likely to be in the form of loan for 
low cost housing, housing improvement or environmental upgradation 
and would require a counterpart contribution from local bodies or indi- 
viduals. If planning was done in such a manner that existing material 
can be retrieved for use, the family labour is employed for construction, 
supervision, purchases and transport and material banks are allowed to 
sell at highly reduced rates useworthy second class material, or, material 
produced under employment programmes on cost basis, the cost could 
be reduced by a factor of 0.3 and higher or the counterpart value 
produced could move up higher by a similar factor. This is a very 
substantial contribution to affordability of the low cost housing projects 
in the absence of which large scale defaults are likely to be experienced. 

Housing has provided a powerful incentive for mobilising past savings 
of individuals and strengthening reserves for intensifying future savings. 
Its appeal in the form of enhancement of social status, security and 
independence is powerful. The poor families are likely to have very little 
reserves of past savings except to draw from past social security accu- 
mulations of those working in organised sector. However, Hyderabad 
experience shows that loans from relatives, and friends, can be mobilised 
extensively to pay for margin money and finance extensions outside the 
scheme. 

It, however, assumes that there would be income expansion to save 
more and repay instalments. If this prospect is not built up, the asset 
may be sold away to appropriate margin between subsidised cost price 
and prevalent market rates. This form of privatisation of public bounties 
defeats the purpose of public policy regarding upgradation of habitat 
conditions. Alternatively, the family might reshuffle its consumption 
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priorities and economise on in essentials. A degree of prudence is 
assumed here. If neither consumption prudence nor income expansion 
is linked to housing improvement projects, the result could be large 
scale default or clandestine asset transfer. It, therefore, reinforces the 
wisdom of linking participant household plans for income and employ- 
ment improvement with those of betterment of housing and social service 
utilisation. Here again, recycling of previous loans would have eased 
problems of new financing. However, the record is again depressing. 
The long-term tasks of stable financing are no less institutional and 
behavioural as they are fiscal and monetary. 

Revenue Earmarking 

There is statutory provision in some Acts of State Governments 
governing local bodies under which they are obligated to set apart a 
certain percentage (say 10%) of the revenue to improve conditions of 
economically backward sections. In the absence of clearly identified 
activities this provision remains only an accounting exercise. It is not 
difiScult to assign some distributive link of the completed work to the 
area where economically poor people live. The earmarked provision is, 
therefore, easily accounted for, even though it does not result in any 
significant improvement of basic services available to economically back- 
ward communities. 

To improve basic services in poor communities the following steps are 
necessary : 

{a) Earmarking provisions to support extension of basic services in 
poor localities; 

(h) Pooling other funds with earmarked funds to prepare a sub-plan 
kind of package programme; 

(c) Identifying activities which can be recognised for this purpose; 
and 

(d) Constituting a committee for advancement of economically back- 
ward sections to plan such w'orks, and oversee and monitor 
implementation. This will go a long way to make the earmarked 
provision more elfective. 

Cost Recovery and Raising User Charges 

Where the assisted activity generates income and the beneficiary group 
can be clearly identified, fees might be imposed to recover the 
quo for the service and plough back the proceeds to maintain the amen- 
ties, create new assets and subsidise welfare programmes. Development 
of micro-market structures would be a good example. Here the cost can 
be fully recovered. In fact, the instalments can be progressively raised 
to synchronise with income improvement. The normal license fee and 
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rental charges and levies on service users can also be used to augment 
revenues. 

Revenue Sharing Between State and Urban Local Bodies 

There is undoubtedly a case for raising professional tax levels by states 
and sharing additional proceeds with the local bodies. The local bodies 
are expected to participates more and more in employment creation 
through micro-infrastructure development, and facilitating skill develop- 
ment projects. Besides, the civil infrastructure development and its 
maintenance itself contributes to the attraction of industries and estabili- 
sation of employment. Just as states may use proceeds of profession tax 
to meet their share of costs of Jawahar Rojgar Yojana, they need to use 
part of proceeds of professional tax for financing urban wage works 
programmes cooperatively. The urban areas contribute bulk of profes- 
sion tax and recreation tax income. They are morally entitled to get 
back at least part of it to finance their employment programmes. The 
centre and states may also allow their properties to be taxed so that 
metropolitan communities, where these properties concentrated, can 
have their means augmented to correct lags in expanding distributive 
links of infrastructure services provided by them. It is hoped that 
analogous to State Finance Commission for sharing resources-between 
PRI institutions and state, a constitutional guarantee of resource-sharing 
on equitable basis would be forthcoming in defining financial relations 
between urban local authorities on the one hand and state and Central 
Government on the other. 

Measures of Economy and Efficiency 

The Centre and states are facing prospects of crushing burden of debt 
servicing, escalation of salary bills and other items of non-plan expendi- 
ture, handicapping their capacity to invest in planned development pro- 
jects. The defence environment is not threatening as it was before. 
However, recycling possibilities are being narrowed down by increasing 
pressures for debt write-offs. 

It is a fact that local bodies have to devote bulk of their revenues for 
meeting the salaries of staff. The protection offered by trade union 
organisations and judicial pronouncements has made the situation 
so tight that staff adjustments are nearly impossible except in a marginal 
sense. State and local bodies as employers face an increasing threat of 
revenue pre-emption unless very careful steps are taken for ensuring 
management flexibility in the light of changing situations. 

One option is to refrain from new recruitment where posts are created 
to discharge new functional responsibilities which are received in the 
wake of development process. It implies that the staflf specialising in 
obsolescent functions can be reoriented ^nd retrained and also helped 
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to acquire new attitudes and specialised competence within a short time. 

^ For example, an octroi clerk, rendered surplus on account of abolition 
of octroi will have to be absorbed by posting him in some other depart- 
ment, say, as community organiser or basic service worker. Short train- 
ing course can help but cannot go very far in changing the attitudinal, 
cognitive and skill structures. Economy has its ‘eflSciency’ costs here 
which in the long-run may turn but to be a false economy if the class- 
oriented attitudes and corrupt habits of administrative behaviour are 
transferred to the new tasks also. 

Modernisation is, of course, an over due measure. It will absorb 
developmental resources in the short-run. In the long-run, however, it 
may release the resources by improving productivity. Modernisation, 
however, should not be equated with computerisation. The scientisa- 
tion of development agent is the essence of the process. Modernisation 
will require human resources development on large scale. Priority to 
sophisticated machines is a misplaced modernisation in the absence of 
this vital input. 

More Involvement of Non-Government Agencies 

The time has come when the principles for structuring local govern- 
ment services will have to be rethought. To tie with the apron string of 
state services and through them to national services is to court sure 
disaster in achieveing goals of viability for the local authorities. There 
should be a limit within which local authority should manage its service 
costs in relation to its revenue income. A number of services can be 
obtained on contract or consultancy basis. The urban wage works need 
to be judiciously used to create assets which can accelerate economic 
activities or raise base values of real estate properties for improving 
yield of local taxes. A number of public amenity works-drinking water 
supply for example — may have to be financed out of loans from corporate 
bodies for infra structure development. However, a good deal of labour 
component can be financed out of employment oriented urban wage 
works provision which will be financed by centre, states and local bodies 
together. 

User charges will have to levied to be recover cost for services and raised 
in suitable cases to cope with increased costs. The poorer sections have 
low capacity to pay. A certain minimum level of service consumption 
may have to be exempted from user charges. Low levels of use may be 
charged concessionally. However, these may have to be made up by 
charging the better endowed groups a little higher to pay for costs and 
also to earn money for further development. The principle of cost- 
charging is thus more complex than determining the cost of the produc- 
tion of the marginal unit of the service. Unless urban works under 
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urban wage employment programmes are well maintained, much of the 
expenditure will be a waste and a case of missed opportunity. 

Improving Level of General Revenues 

There is undoubtedly scope for raising the level of general revenues, 
and devoting sizeable part of it to improve condition in poor neighbour- 
hoods. The NCU has made a number of suggestions to remove institu- 
tional barriers to urban development. Incidently, the implementation of 
these recommendations can significantly raise the level of revenues of 
local bodies. The defreezing of real estate properties from rent control 
act might nearly double up the property value base of taxation of local 
bodies. The vacant land tax has sizeable potential. This would not only 
accelerate development of real estate properties and increase local 
revenues but would also provide wherewithal for the development of 
sites and services schemes. 

Voluntary agencies can be entrusted with a number of social welfare, 
educational and health responsibilities with a view to ensure flexibility 
in management with necessary aid and assistance from local authority. 
A developing economy needs considerable flexibility in adjusting inputs 
on points of space, time and their technical and material combinations. 
A formalised service structure on a very limited front could work well 
when activities recur in a regular sequence in a very much similar form. 
The nature of the new development functions is different. The same 
principles for their structurisation are inappropriate. 

Much of the resource lock-up can be released or saved from pre-emp- 
tion if there is a steady move for social capacitation and unloading the 
government from such functions as can be dealt with more effectively 
through cooperative relationship between official and non-official agen- 
cies within a framework of norms which are non-exploitative but not 
over-standardised. 

Subsidies: Prevention of Leakages 

As compared to the assumption of full scale responsibility for social 
security, the administration of subsidies selectively to infuse eventual 
self-reliance is certainly a preferable strategy. Financing of skill deve- 
lopment programmes or establishing suprastructure for setting up a new 
development activity can be subsidised out of general revenues if the 
future income streams can be reasonably brought within tax-net. Initial 
subsidies in the form of interest free moratorium period are also rea- 
sonable till the scale of economic activity peaks up to bring down pro- 
duction costs. 

There appears to be no justification far basing subsidies on caste cri- 
teria in preference to secular criteria of income, nature of economic 
activity, etc. Similarly, there is no reason why local committees of parti- 
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cipating groups should not be formed and informed with details of 
^ schemes to check corrupt practices resulting from collusion of aid deli- 
very agents on the official side. The directly subsidised amount will be 
hardly two per cent of the total outlay proposed under poverty alle- 
viation programmes. The concessional loan operations, however, are 
substantial. It is here, that there is need for maximum vigilance by local 
committees. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

There is hardly any doubt that the bulk of urban anti-poverty pro^ 
grammes can be financed with a more pronounced tilt in institutional 
finance in favour of urban poverty goals. The urban wage works can be 
linked with Jawahar Rojgar Yojana by augmenting it and earmarking 
about one-fourth of its outlay in favour of wage work employment for 
urban poor. In fact, more than half of its would go towards the devc- 
lopment of basic amenities and link functions in small and medium towns, 
where rural-urban interfaces are strong. 

There is a case for tax sharing between state and urban local bodies 
especially with regard to profession tax, vacant land tax. Local taxation 
of state and Central Government properties, relaxation of rent control 
laws introduction of revaluation scheme, development of infrastructure 
for micro-enterprises, promotion of skill development and local employ- 
ment market information service might also augment resources to sup- 
port urban poverty alleviation programmes. 

The approach for resourcing urban anti-poverty programmes should 
comprehend institutional implications for stabilising the gains and re 
cognise social capacitations as alternative to formalistic governmental 
V management which has severe constraints in terms of flexible handling 
of widely fluctuating resource situations, frequent shift of activity loads 

on points of space and time and requirements of fresh combinations of 

technical and physical components of projects. □ 


Sanguine Plans and Stark Realities: 
Limits to Planned Urban Habitat 
Change (The Case of Bangalore)' 

N. JAYARAM 


T hough the problem of elusive urbanization is a world-wide 
phenomenon it is starkly glaring in the Third World countries. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the pace of urbanization in these 
countries has far outstripped their level of economic development which 
has invariably been very low and uneven. The increasing pressure on 
land, the decreasing real agricultural income, and the widening gap in 
the standards of life between the urban and rural areas have in fact 
made rapid urbanization an ineluctable phenomenon in the Third World 
countries. 

The squeezing in of more and more of the ever increasing population 
in the already congested areas, the emergence of clusters of high rise 
concrete structures, the indiscriminate devastation of the greenery, the 
haphazard and disorderly growth of the urban sprawl, and the general 
deterioration of basic amenities, have transformed most of the Third 
World cities into veritable cesspools of congestion and pollution, and 
the very anti-thesis of centres of civilization. No wonder then that “the 
urban question” has agitated the minds of scholars, policy makers and 
politicians alike. A variety of innumerable plans and programmes have 
been evolved to arrest the further deterioration of the urban habitat and 
to bring about positive changes in it. Can they by themselves prevent 
the impending urban catastrophe? 

In his incisive analysis of the comparative urbanization strategies, 
Berry has observed that: 

what characterises most urban planning efforts in the Third World is 

iThis is a revised version of the paper presented at the Symposium on “Habitat and 
Environment”, which was held as part of the XII International Congress of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences, Zagreb (Yugoslavia), July 2-, -31, 1988. The author 
wishes to express his grateful thanks to Mr Kecrthi Shekar for making available to 
him some useful material on which this paper is partially based. 
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tiie absence of will to plan effectively, and more often than not, 
political smokescreening. Most urbanisation policy is unconscious, 
partial, unco-ordinated and negative. It is unconscious in the sense 
that those who effect it are largely unaware of its proportions and 
features. It is partial in that few of the points at which governments 
might act to manage urbanization and affect its course and direction 
are in fact utilised. It is un-co-ordinated in that national planning 
tends to be economic and urban planning tends to be physical, and 
the disjunction often produces competing policies. It is negative in 
that the ideological perspective of the planners leads them to try to 
divert, retard or stop urban growth, and in particular to inhibit the 
expansion of metropolises and primate cities.'-^ 

Based on a study of publications and secondary data on Bangalore, 
India’s fastest growing metropolis, this article elucidates the 
“unconscious, partial, unco-ordinated and negative” nature of urbaniza- 
tion policy as revealed by this city’s experience. It examines the socio- 
economic and political constraints on planned change of an urban 
habitat, and argues that in the absence of a thorough- going socio- 
economic reorganization of the entire society, planning could at best be 
a perpetual exercise in crisis management and at worst the chasing of a 
mirage. 

BANGALORE: A PROFILE 

Bangalore, the capital of Karnataka State, is one of the 12 “million 
plus” cities in the country. The 1981 Census ranked it fifth in 
population and first in population growth rate. It is situated on the 12° 
58’ N latitude and 77° 33’ E longitude at an elevation of 900 metres 
MSL in the heart of a fertile agricultural hinterland. It is one of India’s 
foremost cosmopolitan, industrial, scientific, technological, commercial, 
administrative, educational and cultural centres, and it also occupies a 
strategic position on the map of India. Its many enviable parks and 
gardens, and its salubrious climate have earned for it the epithet '‘the 
garden city”. 

The city of Bangalore has a recorded history of over 450 years.® It 
was founded by Magadi Kempe Gowda I in 1535. After passing 
through the hands of several chieftains, it finally came under the 
administration of the then Princely State of Mysore. In the meantime 
the British had established a military cantonment in 1809 in the eastern 

^Brian J.L. Berry, Comparative Urbanization: Divergent Paths in the Twentieth 
Century, London, Macmillan, 1981, p. 105. 

*M. Fazlui Hasan, Bangalore Through the Centuries, Bangalore, Historical Publica- 
tions, 1970. 
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region of the city and given it the status of an administrative centre, 
called the Civil and Military Station, in 1831. The city proper and the 
cantonment area, which had existed separately for nearly a century, were 
merged in 1949 to form a single urban centre and the city municipality 
was upgraded into a city corporation. 

Bangalore has v/itnessed an expansion outwards from the pre-urban 
nucleus in an irregular radial pattern, more so towards the south and 
south-east. Its size has increased from 28.85 sq km in 1901 to 174.71 
sq km (area of Bangalore Urban Agglomeration) in 1971. The 
unabated spectacular urban sprawl and the fluid spread of the city has 
been due to the lack of any natural barriers as also the development of 
unique low density single storey residential units. 

Many a study in search of a solution to the problems of Bangalore 
has concluded that the stunning growth of its population has thrown out 
of gear many plans and projects. The population of Bangalore has 
increased from about 15,000 in 1900 to an astounding 29,13,537 in 1981. 
The growth rate of population at over 7.6 per cent per annum (the 
decadal growth rate for 1971-81 being 76.2 per cent) is the highest in 
India and one of the highest in the world. According to crude projec- 
tions, the population is expected to cross the 7 million mark in 2001. 

What is more significant is the rapid growth in the primacy of 
Bangalore in the State of Karnataka. Karnataka is the fourth most 
urbanized State in India, with an urban population of about 28.9 per 
cent. The Bangalore Metropolitan Area, “which accounts for less than 
0.5 per cent of the total extent of the State, holds more than 7.8 per 
cent of the total population. It also accounts for nearly 27.2 per cent 
of the urban population of Karnataka”.'^ With Hubli-Dharwad (with a 
population of 0.52 million) coming a poor second, the unique primacy 
of Bangalore is well established. 

The primacy of Bangalore, however, is not to be reckoned in terms of 
population alone. In 1985-86, the Bangalore Urban Agglomeration 
claimed 50 per cent of the medium and large scale industrial units and 
35 per cent of the registered small scale industrial units in Karnataka. 
Its share is 60 per cent of the employment in medium and large scale 
industries and 40 per cent in small scale units. These industrial 
establishments owned over 54 per cent of the entire capital invested in 
the industrial sector in the State. 

Moreover, in 1985-86, 40 per cent of all the industrial sheds built by 
the Karnataka State Small Industries Development Corporation were in 
Bangalore, and this city had the lion’s share of 40.8 per cent of all 

^Government ol Karnataka, Urbanisation Policy for Karnataka (Interim Report by 
the Committee on Urbanisation in Karnataka, Sub-Group of Economic and Planning 
Council) (called the Coirea Committee Report), Bangalore, 1987, p. 11. 
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disbursements by the Karnataka State Financial Corporation. Bangalore 
city alone contributes 56 per cent of the sales tax collected in Karnataka. 
The city has 6.2 per cent of all roads and 41.2 per cent of all registered 
vehicles in the State, and it accounts for 32. J per cent of the average 
monthly power consumption. 

The rapid urbanization of Bangalore and its growth as the principal 
primate city in the State are not a real problem per se. Rather, what is 
problematic and disquieting is the distorted nature of these phenomena 
and the socio-economic implications of the resulting imbalances. No 
doubt, as compared to Calcutta and Bombay, Bangalore has not reached 
the point of crisis yet, and the situation is not totally out of control 
either. But, considering the trends which have been noticed during the 
last decade and a half, the prospects do not allow for complacency, and 
much less for optimism. 

Before we trace the track of the impending urban crisis of Bangalore 
it is necessary to highlight here the dysfunctional and deliterious conse- 
quences of its growth as a principal primate city. This city has shown a 
pronounced tendency to swallow up investment, suck up trained 
manpower, and dominate over and distort the cultural pattern of the 
entire State. It has retarded the growth of the secondary and tertiary 
settlements and aggravated regional inequalities. While sounding its 
own death knell, it has entrapped other areas too. 

DISTORTED INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBAN CRISIS 

Generally the present parlous urban predicament of Bangalore is 
attributed to the unbridled growth of industries in and around the city. 
It was noted earlier that there is a heavy concentration of industries in 
Bangalore. The establishment of such major industries as the Hindus- 
tan Aeronautics Limited, Indian Telephone Industries, Hindustan 
Machine Tools, Bharat Electronics Limited, Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited, etc., has created an environment conducive to the development 
of ancillary industries. The salubrious climate of the city, its central 
location in the southern peninsula and easy accessibility by air, rail and 
road, and the infrastructural facilities that it is endowed with have 
drawn private enterprise to it like a magnet. The industrialization of 
Bangalore has generated a lot of allied economic activities. Thus, in 
1982 Bangalore had 35,266 registered shops, 4,968 commercial establish- 
ments including banks, 834 licenced hotels, restaurants and eating 
houses, and 91 cinema theatres.^ 

One deplorable but inevitable consequence of the industrialization of 

^Bangalore Development Authority, T/ie Comprehensive Plan Report, Bangalore, 
n.d., p.lO. ■ 
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Bangalore has been the unprecedented and unregulated migration into 
the city, where the bulk of the immigrants find at best only marginal 
employment. In fact, it is noticed that the growth in the number of 
industries has not necessarily meant a proportionate growth in the 
employment opportunities offered by them; The 283 units employing 
45,878 industrial workers in 1951 had soared to 3,709 units and 106,008 
workers in 1971, which means that the number of workers per industrial 
unit has steeply decreased from 162.11 to 28.59. According to the 1981 
Census, the workforce of Bangalore is only 8,69,000 or 29.83 per cent 
of its population. The industrialization in the city has thus been only 
capital intensive, distorting the very nature of urbanization. 

Presuming that industrialization is by itself responsible for pushing 
the city in the direction of an urban crisis, the State Government has 
imposed a ban on the starting of any major industry in Bangalore. 
However, the small scale industry has grown considerably because of the 
subsidies, incentives and development loans provided by the State 
Government, and the institutional finance advanced by the Karnataka 
State Financial Corporation. In addition, in 1986, the 510 branches of 
the scheduled commercial banks advanced Rs. 17,833.7 million to the 
small scale sector. 

In brief, urbanization in Bangalore during the last decade and a half 
has mainly been characterized by the emergence of the small scale 
capitalist entrepreneur and the privitization of the productive resources 
channelized by the State Government and the banking industry 
controlled by the Central Government. It is this which is at the root of 
the marketization of urban resources, the sky-rocketting of the cost of 
living (one of the highest in the country), and the canker of corruption 
in urban administration. This is also a built-in constraint on planned 
habitat change. 

The inadequate match between industrialization and urbanization in 
Bangalore and the incessant growth of its population have led to the 
worsening of the urban infrastructural facilities and the deterioration of 
the urban habitat. Perhaps the most graphic manifestation of this is 
witnessed in the area of shelter. In 1981, there were 4,71,573 dwelling 
units in the city, and the housing shortage which was put at 51,000 units 
then is expected to cross 1,07,000 units by 2001. 

A survey of Bangalore during 1973-76 revealed that of the 1,745 
sample households, 62.75 per cent were living in rented houses (accord- 
ing to 1971 Census this percentage was as high as 74.2). As many as 43 
per cent of the houses were one-room dwellings, and by and large the 
houses and their living amenities were sub-standard. If owning a house 
in Bangalore is becoming more and more a fond hope for most people, 
the hunt for a rented house is an agonizing experience. The survey 
observed that “the structure of residential housing is such that it 
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reinforces the sharp disparities between lower and higher income 
classes”®. 

The excessively individualistic space-oriented low-rise pattern of 
housing in Bangalore is revealed by the large number of single-storied 
dwelling units which are spread over considerable land. The city survey 
revealed that 88 per cent of the sample household dwellings were on the 
ground floor, and 47 per cent even had a compound wall and the rest 
out-houses.’ This necessitates the provision of lengthy communication 
facilities, utilities and public services, thereby increasing the cost of 
development and maintenance. Not only is fertile agricultural land 
being liberally occupied for building purposes, but also “the economic 
utilization of the land cannot be achieved in areas where high land 
values prevail”.® 

The first scheme of protected water supply to Bangalore was under- 
taken in 1894, and since then several schemes have been planned and 
executed in this regard. But water supply still remains an intractable 
problem. The Correa Committee" recorded that for a population of 
nearly three million, the city gets a scant supply of 64 million gallons 
per day, the per capita consumption being a meagre 20 gallons per day 
(GPD), including the consumption by industries, commerce, and the 
parks and gardens. The domestic consumption is less than 10 GPD! 

In the beginning of urban expansion Bangalore was endowed with 
surface water bodies and they were effectively collecting the precipitated 
water. All the tanks and lakes were inter-linked by natural topographi- 
cal features. But with the continuous use of the tank beds for various 
building purposes, many of them have now vanished. This combined 
with the receding water table has rendered even borewells only a weak 
relief. The alternative has inevitably been to pump up water with high 
heads ranging from 120 meters to 510 meters (because of the situation 
of the city at a high altitude) and from long distances ranging from 15 
km to 74 km, even to meet the present less than minimum level of 
water requirement. It is obviously a losing race for water supply 
urbanization. 

By and large, the city is provided with a network of underground 
sanitary sewers. The sewerage of the city is ultimately drained into the 
Vrishabhavathy and Challaghatta valleys. With the vanishing of the 
tanks which once acted as the receptacles of the storm water, the storm 

«V.L.S. Prakasa Rao and V.K. Tewari, r/re iS'/n/c/wre o/ an Indian Metropolis'. A 
Study of Bangalore, New Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1979, pp. 198-211. 

'‘Ibid , p. 198. 

8K.S. Rame Gowda, “Bangalore: Planning in Practice”, in Allen G. Noble and 
Indian Urbanization and Planning: Vehicles of Modernization, 
New Delhi, Tata McGraw-Hill. 1977, p, 309* 

’Oovernment of Karnataka, Urbanisation Policy for Karnataka, op. pit., p. 23, 
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water is also now drained into these valleys. On the one hand, this 
imposes a heavy strain on the existing drainage and during the rainy 
season low lying areas get inundated and sewer overflows out of the 
manholes resulting in unhygienic conditions. On the other, the treatment 
of sewer water being extremely limited and ineffective, and the valleys 
being uncovered, they have become a fertile breeding ground for mos- 
quitoes. The high incidence of water-borne and mosquito-conveyed 
diseases in the city is attributable to this. 

Similarly, with the growth of an exogenous throw-away culture. 
Bangalore now yields solid wastes of about 0.25 kg per capita per day. 
The Bangalore Metropolitan Area has to cope with nearly 1,000 tonnes 
of solid wastes per day, which is about 60 per cent of all wastes 
generated by the city. The cost of removal is as high as Rs. 200 per 
tonne.^'^ With the waste disposal system being overstrained and by and 
large outmoded, and the improvement of the system being beyond the 
means of the Corporation and the Bangalore Development Authority, 
it will not be surprising if the garden city is slowly transformed into a 
“garbage city”. That a small section of the poor population ekes out a 
regular assured living by picking garbage and rags is a testimony to the 
ironic twist that urban ‘development’ has landed itself in. 

Bangalore “suffers from inadequate planning of road network which 
would effectively answer the requirement of a mass transport system”. 
In the core of the city, the roads designed several decades back are 
carrying the present day unprecedented trafiBc. Many arterial roads have 
been widened in the past few years by narrowing down broad side walks. 
But this has hardly solved the problem, and some of the roads cannot 
even be so broadened. There is only one pedestrain subway and the 
diversion of traffic is inefficient. 

The average annual growth in vehicle population in Bangalore during 
1971-81 was 22.6 per cent, which was more than three times the rate of 
growth of the population. As a consequence, the average travel speed 
in and around the two central business districts has come down to about 
11-15 km per hour, and the number of road accidents has increased by 
a shocking 665,47 per cent between 1966 and 1981.^" 

An interesting feature of the growth in the number of vehicles in 
Bangalore is the rising proportion of two wheelers — from 57.36 per cent 

i^Csovernment of Karnataka, Urbanisation Policy for Karnataka, p. 22. 
iiInsHPitc of Marketing Management (Bangalore Chapter), Origin and Destination 
Survey of Passenger Traffic in Bangalore, (A Study for the Karnataka State Road 
Transpoi-f Corpont.tion), Bangalore, 1982, p. 6. 

i=Governmcnt of Karnataka, Peport of the Study Group Constituted by the Govern- 
ment of Karnaiaka for Suggesting Improvements in the Transport System in Bangalore 
Metropolitan Area (called the Lynn Committee Report), Bangalore, n.d., pp. 54 and 
62 . 
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in 1976-77 to 70.52 per cent in 1985-86 — among all vehicles. This apart 
from highlighting the peculiar dimension of the trafiBc in the city, also 
proves the inadequacy of the public transport system. This is notwith- 
standing the expansion of the city bus fleet from 336 in 1967 to 1,365 in 
1987. All the plans for improving the city transport system have remain- 
ed only on paper till now. 

Bangalore has the distinction of being the first city to be electrified in 
India. But today the city is reeling under an acute shortage of electricity 
and load-shedding, power cut and voltage fluctuations have become a 
permanent phenomenon. In 1985-86, as against a total requirement of 
1,875 million units, only 1,250 million units were available. The pro- 
jected power requirement for 2001 is 4,515 million units. In the absence 
of any serious plan on the anvil for generating this much of power, and 
power generation from sludge gasses and combustible garbage being still 
unknown, the power situation appears to be grim. 

Nowhere is the unmanaged and the presently unmanageable growth 
and deterioration of Bangalore as perspicuous as in the phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of slums and squatter settlements. In 1983 it was 
estimated that there were 400 slums in the Bangalore Urban Agglomera- 
tion area with a population of 0,2 million. There are now 290 slums in 
the city proper, of which 162 are under the jurisdiction of the Karnataka 
Stum Clearance Board (constituted in July 1975), 64 under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bangalore City Corporation, and 64 are under the Bangalore 
Development Authority lands. The fact that a large number of slums 
have cropped up on the lands coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Bangalore Development Authority is a proof of the Authority’s inabil- 
ity to manage the responsibilities entrusted to it. 

According to a city survey, in 1971-72, the population of the slums 
varied from a low 34 to as high as 8,935, and the average size of the 
slums was 832. Though the distribution of slums within the city was 
uneven, the maximum number of them were found in the older peripher- 
ies (intermediary zone) in the city. Most of the slums were located in 
low lying, unhygienic sites like quarry pits, tank beds, railway sidings, 
cemetries, and land adjoining slaughter houses and timber yards. With 
only about 10 per cent of the slums being associated with industries, 
“the commercial sector appeared to play a greater role in promoting 
slums than the industrial sector”.^^ 

The Bangalore City Corporation, the Karnataka Slum Clearance 
Board and other organizations have no doubt taken up the clearance 
and improvement of slums. However, the limited availability and high 
costs of alternative sites near the existing places of work of the slum 
dwellers, and their inability to pay even the subsidized rent are the 

^3Rao and Tewari, pp. 351-58, 
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important liurdles.^^ But even more discouraging is the general reluctance 
of the slum dwellers to move from the areas selected for clearance. 
This is due to the strong feeling of community solidarity which shields 
them from external intervention. This fact has long been recognized by 
the politicians who look upon the slums as “vote banks.” 

The ameliorative programmes concerning the slums have been obssess- 
ed with their strikingly abject physical conditions. Since they have been 
reluctant to effectively grapple with the socio-economic factors which 
generate slums, their approach at best seems to be to just keep things 
going somehow. The special study of 11 selected slums carried out as a 
part of the city survey revealed that the slum is essentially a low- income 
dominant, low-occupational status dominant and weaker section domi- 
nant area, which has a high migrant-resident ratio.’® As long as the 
poverty generating process of development persists, we have to accept 
the slum as a stark but inescapable reality which can hardly be wished 
away by any sanguine plan. 

FOUR DECADES OF PLANNING 

Magadi Kempe Gowda I, the founder of Bangalore, had erected four 
watch-towers at roughly each of the cardinal points of the city to mark 
the limits up to which alone he desired it to extend in course of time. 
Legend has it that he has prophesied that the decay of the city would set 
in once it grows beyond the circumference formed by the four watch- 
towers. The city has far outgrown the limits projected by its founder, 
and his prophecy now seems to have come true. 

No systematic effort was made to look into the irregular development 
that the city had undergone until the 1940s. The first statutory recogni- 
tion of the city’s urban problems came with the enactment of the City 
of Bangalore Improvement Act 1945. Under this Act was constituted in 
1947 the City Improvement Trust Board (CiTB) as a planning and execu- 
ting agency for improving the congested and insanitary areas and for 
providing housing facilities. In order to guide the implementation of the 
programme of the CITB, it was thought that a development plan was 
necessary. Hence, the Bangalore Development Committee was constitut- 
ed in 1952 to work out a general plan for the future growth and develop- 
ment of the city. While some of this Committee’s guidelines were 
followed by the CITB in laying out its new extensions, the plan report 
as such fell through. 

In 1961 the State Government constituted the Bangalore Metropolitan 
Planning Board (BMPB) and necessary assistance was extended to it byM 

i^Gowcia, (jp. ciV., p. 305. 

and Tewari, pp. c/V., p. 353, 
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the State Department of Town Planning. This Board prepared an ‘*Out- 
line Development Plan” and submitted it to the Government in Febru- 
ary 1963. This plan which was finally approved by the Government in 
1972 (after nearly 10 years), has been described as “the first step in pre- 
paring a master plan”.’® 

In order to provide legal teeth to the city planning and development 
efforts, the Karnataka Town and Country Planning Act 1961 was en- 
acted, but it came into force only in 1965. Under this Act, the State 
Government defined in 1966 the Bangalore Local Planning Area, which 
was the same as the metropolitan area envisaged by the BMPB earlier. 
In accordance with this Act a Planning Authority was also constituted 
in August 1967, and it was entrusted with the task of preparing a deve- 
lopment plan. It re-submitted the “Outline Development Plan” previous- 
ly prepared by the BMPB. It was this Plan which was, as noted earlier, 
approved by the Government in 1972. 

After three decades of rather unsatisfactory experience of perfunctory 
planned development of the city, it was realized that it was necessary to 
combine the planning functions of the Planning Authority and the de- 
velopment functions of the CITB under one authority. Thus was born 
in January 1976 the Bangalore Development Authority (BD A). The 
“Outline Development Plan” which had been earlier approved by the 
Government was now referred to the BDA. Based on the 1981 Census 
data and taking into consideration the several observations made by the 
Government, the BDA prepared the “Comprehensive Development Plan” 
for Bangalore.^’ 

This Plan is perhaps the most comprehensive and sanguine that has 
ever been formulated. However, in view of the unbridled population 
growth, the inexorable operation of market generated forces, and the 
necessarily poverty-generating and inequalitarian nature of the develop- 
ment process, it is unlikely that this Plan will fare any better than its 
less ambitious predecessors. 

The history of Bangalore over the last four decades makes it clear that 
the city has suffered not for want of planning but because of its excess. 
In fact, if we take into consideration the plans for the city prepared by 
various government departments to the extent that they are concerned 
in addition to the city planning proper, Bangalore would indeed stand 
out as a “much planned” city. But, with whatever seriousness the bureau- 
crat-academician planner may take up his job, he has to operate under 
certain assumptions,’® and he has no control over the socio-economic 

“Gowda, £>/>. c//., p. 309. 

^■^Bangalore Development Authority, o;?. cir. 

isgee Melvin M. Webber, “Planning in an Environment of Charge”, in J.B. Culling- 
worth (ed.), Problems of Urban Society, (Vo!. Ill— Planning for Change), London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1973, p. 40. 
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forces and the political climate. 

Our brief survey has revealed that there is an enormous delay in the 
entire exercise of planning and the formulation of policy itself, which 
would set at nought any possible gain that may accrue even from trun- 
cated plans. Also, a study of the specimen time flow charts for particu- 
lar projects and programmes shows that there is a lamentable delay in 
implementation. The planners may be sincere and enthusiastic, the 
academicians may voice their concern, but the politicians’ indifference 
and the socio-economic forces behind the inegalitarian development 
may account for the poor progress. In brief, urban planning peters out 
to be a political-administrative ritual. Let us now examine the vicissi^ 
tudes of this piquant situation. 

URBAN LAND: CONTROL, ALLOCATION AND UTILIZATION 

“The crucial element in shaping the internal structure of cities is the 
control of land and the mechanism of land allocation”.’® As far as 
Bangalore is concerned, no articulated interest was shown in the matter 
of urban land and space utilization until the mid-sixties. The rapid 
urbanization and the unregulated growth of the city, as also the swift 
rise in the value of urban land as a commodity gradually gave rise to 
concern for the patterns of settlement. However, in the absence of 
advanced techniques such as aerial photography and satellite imagery, 
continuous monitoring of land use pattern and development of built up 
area as per planning was extremely dilflcult. 

In a set-up where economic activities and urbanization are not 
socially regulated or regulated ineffectively, and where land is a market- 
able commodity, urban land constitutes a precious endowment and an 
exhaustible resource. The most basic and also the most expensive com- 
ponent of planned urban habitat change in such a set up is obviously 
the cost of land. In the absence of adequate finances for acquiring or 
purchasing land for public use and allotment, planned habitat change is 
severely constricted. 

It is estimated that in addition to providing developed land for 
'other’ urban uses, the BDA is required to provide over 15,000 dwelling 
sites per year.-® (Incidentally, as for its track record, between 1976 and 
1986, the BDA has distributed only about 42,000 sites). This would 
mean that even to satisfy the minimum needs in this regard, the BDA 
would be required to acquire nearly 10,000 hectares of land. At the rate 
of Rs. 0.4 million per hectare, up to 2000 AD, BDA would need a 

Eisenstadt and A. Sliachar, iSoc/e/j, CH//«re, and Urbanization, 'B&vQTly 'Hills, 
Sage Piibiication.s, 1987, p. 37. 

ssOovernraent of Karnataka, Urbanization Policy for Karnataka, op. cit., p. 14, 
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sum of Rs, four billion for land acquisition alone. This is indeed a stag- 
gering sum ! 

It must also be noted that the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 stipulates 
that the land owners should be paid the “market value” for the land 
acquired from them. As against the prevailing market value of over 
Rs. 0.4 million per hectare, the BDA was paying at the rate of Rs. 0.18 
million per hectare. Because of the recent amendments to the Act, the 
actual amount paid by the BDA has gone up to about Rs, 0.3 million 
per hectare. But considering the rise in land values even this is consider- 
ed as inadequate. This has resulted in “endless litigations, long periods 
of negotiations, squatting on land and illegal subdivisions”.'^ 

Acquisition of land by the BDA is also a lengthy and time-consuming 
process. On an average it has taken three to six years between prelimi- 
nary notification for acquisition and final awards or taking possession of 
land. In the meantime the prime land would have changed its colour 
with the construction of unauthorized buildings. Quite often land 
owners delay taking awarded compensation, subdivide their land and sell 
to private people as “revenue sites” and even resort to prolonged litiga- 
tion. The revenue site holders who put up unauthorized constructions 
also go to court. Court stay has become a boon to such illegal transac- 
tions aimed at preventing or delaying the acquisition of land by the 
BDA. Political intervention on behalf of the vested interests worsens 
the situation further. 

It must be mentioned here that the BDA Act empowers it to initiate 
action against unauthorized constructions on the lands acquired by it 
but not on the lands notified for acquisition. For this the provisions of 
the Karnataka Town and Country Planning Act, 1961, will have to be 
invoked. In either case, the authorities have not entirely prevented un- 
authorized constructions. Lack of a proper enforcement squad, tenden- 
tious and obstructive litigation, and objectionably partisan political 
interference have invariably come in the way. 

The areas in which such unauthorized constructions have erupted are 
called “revenue pockets” and quite a number of such pockets have come 
up in and around the city. What is appaling, the land owners in these 
pockets have ultimately succeeded in holding on to ‘their’ lands and 
bringing pressure to enjoy the infrastructural facilities available nearby 
without paying for them. This has deprived the already starved BDA of 
its legitimate revenue, in terms of both the development costs and main- 
tenance taxes. 

The people who are guilty of such unauthorized constructions are 
encouraged by the fact that no serious punitive action is ever taken 
against them. Such constructions are in fact legitimized by imposing a 

*^GoYernfnent of Karnataka, Urbanization Policy for Karnataka, op. cit., p. 15. 
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disproportionately small compounding fee called “development charge”. 
The BDA charges Rs. 27.50 per sq metre for legitimizing such construc- 
tions, while the real development costs are worked out to be as high as 
Rs. 90 per sq metre ! 

Another point about the urban land is that with the value of land 
going up steadily, there is lot of scope for speculation in land transac- 
tions. People “hoard up” urban land or land in the urban fringe as a 
speculative investment. Even house sites allotted by the BDA are kept 
vacant to be sold at many times its original value after some years. Of 
course, the BDA insists that the sites allotted by it should not be kept 
vacant for more than [a stipulated period of time. But this is observed 
more in the breach, and many sites have remained vacant and become 
fertile fields for the wild growth of the noxious parthenium weed. 

SPATIAL ASPECTS : PATTERNS AND TRENDS 

As an important feature of a healthy urban habitat is the proper 
equation between built up areas and open spaces. In Bangalore, between 
1960-61 and 1979-80, open spaces have shrunk by 18.23 per cent in the 
corporation areas and by 9.31 per cent in the extensions. The findings 
of a recent study conducted by the Indian Space Research Organization 
using maps and the recent high resolution Landsat Thematic Mapper 
(TM) imagery, reveal disturbing trends : 

The increase of built up area between 1945 and 1973 (28 years) is 
nearly three times as compared to the increase between 1912 and 1945 
(33 years). The increase in built up area between 1973 and 1980 (in a 
span of only 7 years) is twice that of previous 28 years and has been 
more drastic between 1980 and 1985.®^ 

It has been observed that the growth of built up area in the Banga- 
lore city has been mostly at the cost of productive agricultural land and 
surface water bodies : 

The chronological changes observed on maps and satellite imagery 
show that agricultural lands and plantations/orchards first became 
barren and then gave way to built up areas. Similarly, scrub areas 
first became agricultural areas then barren and finally built up areas."® 

Realising the serious consequences that rapid encroachment on open 
spaces and water bodies is fraught with for the ecological balance of 

Behara, <?r. «/., (TroK-r// <?/ Bangalore City Since 1900, Based on Maps and 
Satellite Tmngery, Bangalore, Indian Space Research Organisation, 1985, p. 5, 
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urban habitat, the Comprehensive Development Plan has proposed to 
provide a wider “green belt” covering an area of 1,279 sq km. While 
this idea is indeed laudable, considering the nature of the vested inte- 
rests in operation, it is doubtful if the Government can muster sufficient 
political will to legally enforce this as a check on the further growth of 
the city, prevent merging of neighburing settlements and preserve the 
special character of the city. Civic consciousness of the people being 
pathetically low or even absent, open spaces reserved for civic amenities 
like parks and play grounds have already been misappropriated by 
private parties with the connivance of the governmental machinery and 
political bosses. 

Assault on the urban habitat has come from other quarters also. For 
instance, the construction industry, which extensively uses granite as 
building material, has already created a number of open quarries in and 
around the city. These quarries, which are invariably lowlying, have 
become a breeding ground for mosquitoes apart from providing con- 
venient sites for the emergence of slums. 

URBAN MANAGEMENT AND FINANCE 

However, well formulated the plans and policies of urban development 
may be, they cannot achieve the desired success unless they are imple- 
mented and monitored through an effective machinery of urban manage- 
ment. Though the Bangalore City Corporation has the status of a local 
government, it lacks to a great extent the attributes of a ‘government’. In 
the matters of administration and finance, the Corporation is treated as a 
subordinate department of the State Government. In its existing organi- 
zational set up no consistency or continuity of policies and programmes 
is possible: 

The senior executive are deputed by the State Government, generally 
in a routine manner without regard to the nature of the job and are 
quickly withdrawn after brief periods of service. Few of them have 
any specialised knowledge, training or skill in urban management."^ 

But more serious is the problem posed by the fragmented plans being 
overseen by a multiplicity of organizations. Apart from the Bangalore 
City Corporation and the Bangalore Development Authority, the city is 
also under the jurisdiction of a large number of institutions such as the 
Karnataka Slum Clearance Board, Karnataka Industrial Areas Develop- 
ment Board, Karnataka State Road Transport Corporation, Karnataka 
Electricity Board, Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage Board, Karna- 

2^Government of Karnataka, Urbanization Policy for Karnataka, op, cit., p. 24. 
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taka Housing Board, Karnataka State Pollution Control Board, and 
the recently formed Bangalore Metropolitan Region Authority. The 
proliferation of autonomous and insular organizations with overlapping 
functions and jurisdictions and with little cooperation and coordination 
between them has created a situation in which it is nobody’s business to 
take an overall view of the city and its problems. 

Even if an effective managerial set up for the development of Banga- 
lore can be evolved, there is still the almost insurmountable problem of 
finding the requisite financial resources. The constraints on obtaining 
finance for the acquisition of land by the BDA has already been alluded 
to. Even as per the norms suggested by the Taxation Review Committee 
in 1981, Bangalore city would require Rs. 2,040 million per year, which 
is beyond the capacity of the Bangalore City Corporation to mobilize. 
It is also doubtful if the State Government, which is itself facing a 
financial crisis, and is financially dependent on the Central Government 
to a large extent, can provide so much finance to one corporation alone. 
Under the federal structure of the Constitution of India, local govern- 
ment is a state subject and as such central assistance to local authorities 
will not be forthcoming. 

With most of the sources of taxation already being tapped by the 
Central and State Governments, the tax potential of the City Corpora- 
tion and other local bodies is extremely weak. The mainstay of the 
Corporation is the revenue from the tax on property, which is inelastic. 
The method of valuation of land and building is irrational, and the tax 
on them has not been periodically revised to meet the needs and re- 
sponsibilities of the Corporation. The element of arbitrariness involved 
in such valuation has not only deprived the Corporation of substantial 
revenue but also encouraged corruption in relevant quarters. Added to 
this, there has been a strong opposition from the owners to the enhance- 
ment of tax on property, which is often supported by the politicians of 
the ruling party itself. Such revisions have not infrequently resulted in 
prolonged infructous litigation. 

In this context it may be mentioned that the abolition of octroi has 
severely hit the local bodies. At the time of its abolition in 1979, the 
Corporation received about Rs. 110.6 million from the Government in 
the form of compensatory grants. This was considered advantageous 
then as the actual revenue from octroi in 1978-79 was Rs. 105.3 million. 
However, with the passage of time, the compensatory grant has meant 
a growing deficit as far as the Corporation is concerned. It is estimated 
that if octroi had continued the revenue from it to the Corporation 
would have been Rs, 349 million in 1985-86. Instead the compensatory 
grant given to it by the Government was only around Rs. 178,5 million. 
Thus, there has been a net loss of revenue to the tune of Rs. 170.5 
million to the Bangalore City Corporation alone. 
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it is important to make the local government bodies self-reliant and 
self-sufficient to ensure proper management of urban affairs. But this 
can hardly be realized as long as no concerted effort is made to make 
the entrepreneurs and other beneficiaries of the urban infrastructure to 
pay for the facilities and services utilized by them. The mode of urban 
development till now seems to reveal that a small section of the well to 
do strata of the urban society thrives at the cost of the others. 

CONCLUSION 

An attempt has been made here to delineate the socio-economic con- 
straints on planned urban habitat change is a Third World city, where 
the dynamics of development in conditioned by the operation of market 
forces with an abysmally ineffective intervention by the governmental 
machinery. It has to be realized, as Renaud says, that “the spatial dis- 
tribution of socio-economic activities cannot be dissociated and treated 
independently from the broader issues of national economic, social and 
political development”.^® This calls for “a better understanding of the 
interaction between large-scale political and social process and the 
changing form of cities”.^^® 

Examining the “historical realities” of the urban phenomenon, in his 
insightful work The Urban Question: A Marxist Approach, Castells 
argues that “urban disorder” was not in fact disorder at all; it represent- 
ed the spatial organization created by the market, and derived from the 
absence of social control of the industrial activity,-’ The emergence of 
Bangalore as a primate city and the crisis situation to which it is head- 
ing are a vindication of this argument. State planning under such a 
situation, as Gilbert and Gugler (1984:2) aver, “can reduce such disorder 
but cannot remove it”.*® This is because “those who wield political 
power influence planning decisions against the interests of the powerless. 
Planning does not serve the public interest because there is no such 
interest”.^® 

For a fuller appreciation of the predicament of Bangalore, or for that 
matter of any rapidly urbanizing centre in India, we have to understand 
the socio-economic dynamics of the rural society, which still contains 
the vast majority of the illiterate and indigent sections of the population. 

^sfiertrand Renaud, National Urbanization Policy in Developing Countries (A World 
Bank Research Publication), New Delhi, Oxford University Press for the World Bank, 
1981, p. 3. 

““Eisenstadt and Shachar, op. c//., p. 35, 

2’Manuel Castells, The Urban Question: A Marxist Approach, London, Edward 
Arnold, 1977, pp. 14-15, 

2BAlan Gilbert and Josef Gugler, Cities, Poverty and Development : Urbanization in 
77u>£/ IF orW, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1984, p. 2. 
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Studies have confirmed that notwithstanding the “green revolution*’ and 
increased agricultural production (which in fact sustains the dependent 
urban population), the rural incomes are very low in real terms and 
particularly so among the vast majority of the landless labourers. To 
the extent that rural conditions continue to remain antithetical to the 
masses, rural-urban migration can hardly be checked. That is, the urban 
crisis seems to be rooted in the distorted nature of the overall develop- 
ment itself. 

Understood thus, though it may sound paradoxical, the path to urban 
development lies in rural socio-economic transformation. As long as the 
rural situation remains the same, even if it does not worsen further, any 
improvement of the urban areas would only result in aggravating their 
problem by making them more attractive for immigration. Thus, in the 
absence of a thorough-going egalitarian socio-economic transformation 
of the entire society, all tall talk of “a national urbanization policy,” 
“comprehensive development plan,” etc., would continue to remain 
sound and fury signifying nothing. □ 



Development Controls for Housing 
in Delhi 

A.K. JAIN 


T he process of urban planning, land development and housing 
is closely related with the development controls. The development 
controls determine the efficiency and intensity of land use and develop- 
ment. The Delhi Master Plan(DMP), enacted in 1962, has been a charter 
and the format for the development of the capital of the country. The 
zoning regulations, which include various controls and norms of deve- 
lopment and construction for various land uses provide an important 
link between the Land Use Plan and its implementation. The develop- 
ment controls, as such, regulate the form and content of a city. 

By and large, Delhi has been sprawling in a horizontal pattern, as 
envisaged by the zoning regulations of Delhi Master Plan. With a view to 
respond to the changing scenario and population pressures, it is per- 
tinent to make a more intensive utilisation of the precious land resource. 
The Government of India have recently announced revised norms for 
development, which, if implemented, would change the skyline of Delhi— 
from its present low rise profile to a vertical form. Various arguments 
are being advanced in general discussion against the higher Floor Area 
Ratios, as prescribed by the Government of India. However, a close 
scrutiny indicates that many of the reasons advanced against the new 
guidelines lack force and empirical evidence. 

The article analyses the issues related with the development controls 
for group housing. This aspect has assumed further complexity in view 
of the Government of India guidelines (1988) conveying its decision 
with respect to development controls where the Floor Area Ratio (FAR) 
up to 250 has been prescribed for the group housing (Annexure I). 

The guidelines issued by the Government of India have been, by and 
large, criticised by most of the professionals and development bodies. 
The main arguments, prima facie, advocated against the FAR of 250 are 
based on premises with respect to congestion, heavy traffic and parking 
requirements, increase in load on services (specially water supply and 
power), extra cost of construction due to foundation, lifts, etc., and fire 
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hazards. However, there have been no detailed and scientific studies 
considering the dimensions of time and space to support the arguments. 

Delhi, a megacity and having the status of the capital of the country, 
has been growing in a horizontal pattern similar to smaller towns in its 
hinterland: Ghaziabad, Faridabad and Gurgaon, This pattern of sprawl 
is not very different from the growth pattern of mofussil towns. The 
existing development controls, by and large, overlook the factors of 
housing demand, cost of land, land use ejBficiency, recurring expenditure 
on time, fuel and transportation due to horizontal sprawl. There has 
been a general lack of the considerations of social cost and overheads 
due to increase in length of transportation corridors and service net- 
works as a result of horizontal sprawl. Today in Delhi, the official cost 
of group housing flats is not higher than its cost in the smaller town in 
the neighbouring states, which is acting as an incentive and accelerating 
the process of unwarranted inmigration. If Delhi has to project an 
image befitting to a primate metropolitan centre of international stature, 
and also to control its unwarranted role of providing housing for its 
hinterland, it is necessary that an alternate strategy of development is 
adopted, replacing the present mode of horizontal growth. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST HIGHER F.A.R. 


Congestion 

{a) Building on land: The congestion would be rather relieved, in case 
the maximum ground coverage is reduced to 25 per cent in place 
of present 35 per cent, 

{b) People on land: This is a characteristic of a metropolitan mega- 
city, which gives urbanity and life to spaces. However this 
requires careful and conscious design approach to enhance envi- 
ronmental quality of spaces in the form of plazas, concourses, 
malls and avenues. 

Traffic Generation 

Population being a non-variable, the generation of traffic volume is 
directly proportionate to the sprawl. In other words, more traffic will 
be generated and the vehicles would be for a longer duration on the 
roads, in the case of low density pattern and horizontal sprawl. Traffic is 
minimised by inter-relationship of activities. 

Parking 

Due to increase in the FAR, given the same amount of floor area, 
parking requirements would remain the same, although dispersal of 
parking would not be so much as in the case of horizontal development. 
It is again a matter of proper designing, detailing and enforcement that 
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determines how efficiently the parking requirements can be met in high 
t ntensity pattern of development. 

Load on Services 

Proportionate to higher FAR, the need for services, especially water 
supply and power, would although increase per property, but the over- 
all demand would not vary for a given population. On the contrary 
high density development would reduce the length of service networks. 
This would substantially minimise the capital and overhead expenditure 
in the provision of services, which is possible in high intensity develop- 
ment. 

Fire Hazard 

At present, the precaution and safety measures against the fire hazard 
have been inadequate even for low rise buildings. We have to inculcate 
a system and culture for fire safety which is a pre-requisite for metro- 
politan land development of which high intensity is a characteristic. 

Cost of Construction 

In the case of high intensity development, the cost of construction 
goes up by about 40 per cent due to special foundation, lifts and fire 
safety arrangements. However, correlated with the cost of land, services 
and additional benefits of floor area, high intensity development remains 
economical and yields better returns. No developer would try to obtain 
optimum FAR, had it not been so. Whereas in the west, the FARs as 
high as 4000 have been adopted, Delhi has one of the lowest FARs 
in the world and even in India. Table 1, indicates prescribed FARs 
y in various parts of the country. However, generally the norms of floor 

area ratio in various cities abroad are even higher. Table 2 gives an 
idea about the FARs in some selected metropolitan centres abroad. 

In fact, neither the higher density nor higher FAR are the indicators 
of the level of congestion and the quality of environment, as these have 
been popularly and synonymously associated. It is the design quality 
which could determine and enhance the environment, even in adverse 
conditions. 

At the moment, Delhi has various stipulations with respect to deve- 
lopment controls for group housing as indicated in Table 3. 

The applicability and merits and demerits of various norms can be 
examined, if a test case is studied. This would bring out inter-relation- 
ship of various factors in group housing development. Taking a test 
case for one hectare plot for group housing, a comparative analysis has 
> , been done to work out the floor area, average size of dwelling unit, land 

cost per dwelling unit, average cost of dwelling unit, and other relevant 
factors for various alternatives, i.e., assuming development of: (a) four 


storeyed walk-ups, (b) maximum eight storeyed, and (c) maximum 12 
storeyed housing development. This analysis (as given in Table 4) brings 
out the following conclusions: 

1. According to the existing norms, in the case of four storey deve- 
lopment, an optimum FAR of 140 can be achieved. This gives 
93 sq mt as average size of dwelling unit. The land cost works 
out to Rs. 28,333 for a density of 150 Dwelling Unit (DU) per 
hectare. Incase, optimum FAR of 175 is achieved, the size of 
DU becomes 116 sq mt which is possible only in a seven storey 
development. In this case, the cost of DU rises steeply from 
Rs. 2.1 lakh to 3.7 lakh. 

2. The Perspective Development Plan (PDP) 2001 norms envisage 
achievement of optimum FAR of 133 and size of (DU) (95 sq mt) 
within a four storey development. As such there is no advantage 
of going higher than four storeys. The parking norms of 1.33 car 
space per 100 sq mt, are too high, resulting into reduction of 
landscape area. 

3. The Delhi Urban Art Commission (DUAC) standards are again 
based upon optimum development by construction of four storey 
walk-up housing. As such, construction beyond four storeys 
does not yield any benefit, but increase in the cost of construc- 
tion/fiat. The parking norms which vary according to the size 
of DU are more realistic. 

4. As per the Government of India stipulation, at a density of 250 
DU per hectare, only 40 sq mt size of DU is obtained in the case 
of four storey development. To achieve optimum FAR, it is neces- 
sary to go up to 12 storeys. In such a case average size of 100 
sq mt of dwelling unit which can be obtained is at a density of 
250 DU per hectare. Since there is not much difference in the 
cost of construction between eight and 12 storeys, this would 
provide an average size of 100 sq mtr of the dwelling unit. The 
component of cost of land per DU is minimum in this case 
(Rs. 17,000). The overall cost of an average dwelling unit is 
not higher than the dwelling unit of similar size in the case of 
lower FAR and density pattern, as proposed by PDP-2001 and 
the DUAC. 

As such, an FAR of 250 and a density of 250 DU per hectare provide 
a most economical and efficient combination for group housing develop- 
ment, which merits adoption. 

The Concept of Land Use Intensity 

The term density is commonly used in land use planning, zoning and 
site planning, which means the number of living units or the number of 
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storeyed walk-ups, [b) maximum eight storeyed, and (c) maximum 12 
storeyed housing development. This analysis (as given in Table 4) brings 
out the following conclusions: 

1 . According to the existing norms, in the case of four storey deve- 
lopment, an optimum FAR of 140 can be achieved. This gives 
93 sq mt as average size of dwelling unit. The land cost works 
out to Rs. 28,333 for a density of 150 Dwelling Unit (DU) per 
hectare. Incase, optimum FAR of 175 is achieved, the size of 
DU becomes 116 sq mt which is possible only in a seven storey 
development. In this case, the cost of DU rises steeply from 
Rs. 2.1 lakh to 3.7 lakh. 

2. The Perspective Development Plan (PDP) 2001 norms envisage 
achievement of optimum FAR of 133 and size of (DU) (95 sq mt) 
within a four storey development. As such there is no advantage 
of going higher than four storeys. The parking norms of 1.33 car 
space per 100 sqmt, are too high, resulting into reduction of 
landscape area. 

3. The Delhi Urban Art Commission (DUAC) standards are again 
based upon optimum development by construction of four storey 
walk-up housing. As such, construction beyond four storeys 
does not yield any benefit, but increase in the cost of construc- 
tion/flat. The parking norms which vary according to the size 
of DU are more realistic. 

4. As per the Government of India stipulation, at a density of 250 
DU per hectare, only 40 sq mt size of DU is obtained in the case 
of four storey development. To achieve optimum FAR, it is neces- 
sary to go up to 12 storeys. In such a case average size of 100 
sq mt of dwelling unit which can be obtained is at a density of 
250 DU per hectare. Since there is not much difference in the 
cost of construction between eight and 12 storeys, this would 
provide an average size of 100 sq mtr of the dwelling unit. The 
component of cost of land per DU is minimum in this case 
(Rs. 17,000). The overall cost of an average dwelling unit is 
not higher than the dwelling unit of similar size in the case of 
lower FAR and density pattern, as proposed by PDP- 2001 and 
the DUAC. 

As such, an FAR of 250 and a density of 250 DU per hectare provide 
a most economical and efficient combination for group housing develop- 
ment, which merits adoption. 

The Concept of Land Use Intensity 

The term density is commonly used in land use planning, zoning and 
site planning, which means the number of living units or the number of 
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Table I FLOOR AREA RATIOS IN VARIOUS CITIES IN INDIA 



Residential 

Commercial 

Remarks 

1. Delhi 




{a) DMP 

15 to 175 

100 to 250 

In enforcement 

(6) PDP-2001 

133 

100 to 200 

Draft stage 

(c) Govternment 


250 

Still to be 

Guideline (1988) 

(/) multistoried 

250 


notified 

(//) (up to 4 stories) 

175 



2. Bombay 




(fl) (1964-81 Plan) 

166 to 245 



ib) 

100 to 133 

300 

Density 200 to 
438 DU/Hectare 

3, Hyderabad 

200 

— 

— 


Table 2 PREVALANT FLOOR AREA RATIOS IN SOME 

CITIES ABROAD 

SL No. 

City 

FAR 

1. 

Singapore 

400 to 600 

2. 

Tokyo 

900 to 1200 

3, 

New York 

1000 to 1500 

4, 

Chicago 

4,000 (Sears Tower 3,400) 

5. 

Washington 

1,000 

6. 

San Francisco 

2,500 

7. 

Boston 

1,400 


Table 3 GROUP HOUSING CONTROLS IN DELHI 


SI. 

No. 

Controls 

FAR Ground 
Coverage 
{Percentage) 

Density 

1. 

Delhi Master Plan/Bldg. Bye Laws 

175 

35 

150DU/Ha. 

2. 

PDP-2001 (Draft) 

133 

33.3 

140 „ 

3. 

DU AC Conceptual Plan (Draft) 

100-120 

30 

100-120 DU/Ha, 

4. 

Government of India Guidelines 


'25 

250 DU/Ha. 


(1988) 


35 

150 DU/Ha. 


(a) (ra.s.) 

250 




(6) (max. 4 storied) 

115 




people per unit of land area. As the size of living units and the 
number of occupants of units of any given size vary, density is a 
rather crude measure of the degree of land use. In place of density, 
the concept of land use intensity is more reliable. The concept of land 
use intensity, as employed, deals with structural mass and open space 
relationship. Thus, it is a measure of the total permitted floor area on a 
site of a given size. As the density is unresponsive to wide variables in 
living unit size and household size, its rating needs to be compared with 
land use intensity. 

The land use intensity is a method for determining the maximum floor 
area of buildings on a given tract of land. It also determines the requir- 
ed amount of open space that must be provided for a specific floor area. 
In other words, land use intensity correlates the amount of floor area, 
open space, livability space, recreation space and parking space of a 
property with its land area. Land use intensity ratio also aids in deter- 
mining the financial soundness of a proposed project. As such it is a 
crucial step in the preliminary considerations and planning of a housing 
proposal. 

In the case of Delhi, a rapidly growing metropolis, having a huge 
backlog of housing, it is necessary to analyse and forecast the land use 
intensity pattern. The increasing housing demand warrants a more 
intensive land use in the future development pattern. Hence an optimum 
land use rating should be worked out. An unwarranted high land intensity 
rating tends to affect the project adversely by lowering its liability be- 
neath the level appropriate for its location in the community and thereby 
lowering its rentability or marketability. 

By correlating these aspects and their graphic presentation, it can be 
seen (Fig. 1) that as we go vertical with addition in number of floors, 
the FAR goes up, the living area increases, while the recreation space 
and open space decline. It is also seen that the land cost per dwelling 
unit goes down with an increase in the number of floors. 

There has to be a balance between these conflicting factors to deter- 
mine a suitable Landuse Intensity Rating (LIR), Le,, FAR, density, space 
ratio and cost effectiveness. This has been worked out for a typical case 
of one hectare plot as shown in the Tables 5, 6 and 7. 

CONCLUSION 

Keeping in view the enormous housing shortage in Delhi which is 
estimated to be around four to five lakh units, it is necessary to adopt 
an efficient laud use intensity rating for future developments of Delhi. 
In view of the recent government order, which corresponds to LIR 
rating of ‘6*, it is proposed to adopt either LIR of five or six for group 
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NOjj of Storeys (Range of optimum use for fixed ground coverage 25%) 
Fig. 1 LAND USE INTENSITY EATING (LIR) 
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housing. This means adoption of a density of 200/210 to 250/260 DU 
per hectare and an FAR of 200 to 250 for group housing development. 

We have to give up the ‘Bungalow’ mentality for housing develop- 
ment in the metropolitan context, if any importance is given to equitable 
distribution of land resource, and for the development of an efficient 
city of international stature. 

Table 5 FAR DENSITY AND LAND COST RELATIONSHIP 


FAR 

Floor area 
for 1 hact. plot 

Density ir living 
mitika (95 sq mt) 

Land cost @ 425 
sq mt [Rs.) 

100 

10,000 

105 

40,476 

150 

15,000 

157 

27,070 

200 

20,000 

210 

20,238 

250 

25,000 

263 

16,159 


Table 6 FAR LIVING AREA, OPEN SPACE AND LAND COST 
RELATIONSHIP 


FAR 

Floor area 
for 1 hect. plot 

Living area 
ratio 

Open space 
ratio 

Recreation 
space ratio 

Land cost per 
DU ratio 

100 

10,000 

0.84 

0.36 

0.38 

4.04 

150 

15,000 

0.89 

0.24 

0.25 

1.80 

200 

20,000 

0.92 

0.18 

0.19 

1.01 

250 

25,000 

0.93 

0.14 

0.15 

0.64 


Ratio arrived at— open space/Jivability space/recreation space divided by total floor 
area. 
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Annexnre 1 

EXTRACTS OF GOVERNMENT LETTER DATED 8.2.1988, 
PERTAINING TO DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 
GUIDELINES FOR DELHI 


The Government of India have decided that high rise constructions in 
Delhi be regulated subject to compliance with conditions of detailed 
urban design clearance, fire fighting requirement and requirements under 
other provisions like the Master Plan, zoning regulations, building bye 
laws, etc., but further subject to the following modifications; 

(a) The space to be constructed should be guided only by per floor 
coverage and floor area ratio (FAR) norms. These would, in 
general, influence the height of buildings, leaving at the same 
time some independence to the builders with regard to height. 
As such, there is no need to impose any specific height restric- 
tions. The maximum per floor coverage should be 25 per cent 
of the net plot for all zones. This will include the area required 
for all services except passage to the building. The remaining 
75 per cent must include only the passage to the building and the 
green area around. 

(b) Lutyens’ Bungalow Zone: In order to maintain the present 
character of Lutyens’ Delhi, which is still dominated by green 
areas and bungalows, there should be a separate set of norms for 
this zone area. This area will consist of the entire Lutyens’ 
Delhi, excluding (/) the area lying between Baba Kharag Singh 
Marg on the South, Punchkuian Road on the north and the ridge 
on the west, (//) the area between Baba Kharag Singh Marg, 
Ashok Road, Ferozshah Road, Barakhamba Road and 
Connaught Place, (Ui) Mandi House, and (/v) the Institutional 
area where the Supreme Court is situated. It will, however, 
include the areas presently out of Lutyens’ Delhi which consist 
of : U) Nehru Park, («) Yashwant Place, (ui) the area lying 
between Yashwant Place and the railway line on the south, and 
O'v’) the area lying between Nehru Park, Yashwant Place on the 
west and the boundary of Lutyens’ Delhi on the western edge of 
Safdarjung Aerodrome and the Race Course. The following 
norms shall be adopted for construction in the zone; 

(i) The new construction of dwellings, on a plot must have the 
same plinth area as the existing bungalow and must have a 
height not exceeding the height of the bungalow in place, or. 
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if the piot is vacant, the height of the bungalow which is the 
lowest of those on the adjoining plots. 

(a) In the commercial areas, such as Khan Market, Yashwant 
Place, etc., and in the institutional areas within the Lutyens’ 
Bungalow zone, the norms will be the same as those for these 
respective areas outside the zone. 

(///) The existing regulations for the Central Vista will continue 
to be applicable. 

(iv) The demarcation line of the Lutyens’ Bungalow Zone should 
not run along prominent roads because, if it does so, there 
will be bungalows on one side of the road and high rise 
buildings on the other side. It has, therefore, been decided 
that the demarcation of the Lutyens’ Bungalow zone should 
run along the first inner/outer road or lane from the 
prominent road through which the demarcation line is shown 
in the map. However, the demarcation can run through the 
prominent road where there is park, ridge or green area on 
the other side of the road. 

(c) The maximum per floor coverage of 25 per cent should include 
the area required for all services except passage to the building. 
Thus the parking facility must be included in the 25 per cent and 
it must be underground in case of new buildings that come up in 
the Central Business District (Connaught Place) and Business 
Districts. The remaining 75 per cent must include only the 
passage to the buildings and the green area around. 

(d) The FAR for the six areas listed below will be as indicated against 
each: 

Maximun Permissible 
FAR 


1. CBD (Central Business District) 250 

or Connaught Place area 

2. District Centre 250 

3. Sub District Centre 100 

4. Community Centre/Local Centre 100 

5. Group Housing (Residential Areas) 250 

6. Institutional 250 


There will be no separate governmental category for FAR specifica- 
tions. The norms for Government construction will be governed by the 
norms specified for the zone where the Government building is to 
constructed, 
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While the maximum per floor coverage norms cannot exceed 25 per 
cent, relaxation in FAR norms could be granted to allow taller 
constructions in all zones except in Lutyens’ Bungalow zone as redefined 
provided that the builder pays in appropriate mode the additional cost 
incurred on the infrastructure, such as water and fire fighting services by 
the urban body on account of additional FAR (Height). The detailed 
guidelines to determine the: (a) the additional cost, and (b) the mode of 
payment will be issued by the Ministry of Urban Development. 

THE CLARIFICATIONS DATED 27.7.1988 
TO THE GUIDELINES, ISSUED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT ON 8.2.88 

(i) These guidelines are applicable only to high rise construction, i.e., 
to buildings with height above 45 ft or having more than four 
storeys. Low rise buildings will continue to be governed by the 
earlier guidelines regarding FAB, floor coverage, etc,, provided at 
least 50 per cent of the area of the plot is left green. The 
parking and passage to the building will have to be accommo- 
dated in the other 50 per cent. 

(a) The underground basement for parking may be permitted to 
extend beyond the building line up to the envelope line, subject 
to the condition that the top roof level of the basement beyond 
the actual building line should be flush with the ground and that 
it should be properly landscaped to make it green. 

(Hi) For Group Housing with FAR of 250, permissible density should 
be increased from 60 dwelling units per acre to 100 dwelling units 
per acre (i.e., from 150 units per hectare to 250 units per hectare). 

(iv) Height restriction in sensitive areas having their special character 
and historical heritage will continue through the application of 
the provisions of the DUAC Act. □ 
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T he WORLD’S urban population which was three per cent at the 
beginning of 19th century was increased to 40 per cent by 
1980. Numerical increase in urban population is not a serious concern 
but the rate of growth of urban population and its spatial dimensions 
are alarming the policy makers. This is because the world’s growth rate 
of urban population is three per cent per annum as against 1.7 per cent 
of its total population. In the developing countries the problems 
are more complex where the rate of urban population growth is 
around four per cent as against 1. 1 per cent in the developed coun* 
tries. This means the developing countries will have to put all efforts 
to meet the challenges arising due to rapid urbanisation. India is no 
exception in this regard.^ 

The population living in urban areas has increased to six times 
in a period of eight decades, ie., from 25 million in 1901 to 159 milli- 
on by 1981. The primary reason is industrialisation resulting in migra- 
tion of people (mostly labour force) from rural areas in search of em- 
ployment. On® of the most serious concerns of urban growth is the 
distribution pattern of urban population amongst the towns classified 
under different categories (Table 1). From the table the following con- 
clusions can be made : 

T. The number of towns had increased from 2,844 in 1951 to 3,291 
by 2981; 

2. While the number of towns classified under the first four classes 
had remarkably increased from 1951 to 1981, the number of towns 
in the remaining classes declined notably; 

^The rate of urban growth was 4.6 per cent per annum as against 1.9 percent of 
rural growth rate during 1971-81. 
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Table 1 URBANISATION IN INDIA 


SI. 

No. 

She 

class 

of 

towns 


No. of towns! U A 

Percent 

'age of population to total 
urban population 

1951 

1961 

1971 

mi 


1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1 . 

I 

74 

102 

145 

216 

44.31 

50.77 

56.21 

60.37 

2. 

n 

95 

129 

178 

270 

9.95 

11.00 

11.24 

11.65 

3. 

III 

330 

449 

570 

735 

15.79 

17.41 

16.32 

14.35 

4. 

IV 

621 

732 

487 

1048 

13.79 

13,00 

11.20 

9.52 

5. 

V 

1146 

739 

641 

742 

13.04 

7.03 

4.57 

3.61 

6. 

VI 

578 

179 

158 

280 

3.12 

0 79 

0.46 

0.50 

Total 

2844 

2330 

2539 

3291 






Source; Census of India, 1981. 


3. There is a significant increase in the population of class I and II 
towns during 1951-81; and 

4. Urban population is concentrated largely in class I towns which 
are numerically less in comparison to the other classes of towns. 

The last observation needs little attention. There are 216 class I towns 
in India accommodating 60.40 per cent of the total urban population. 
Thus, the role of small and medium towns is progressively diminishing. 
The decline is cumulative in effect, i.e , declining population leads to 
decreased civic interest, lowered thresholds of attraction for living, lead- 
ing to further decrease in population and ultimately sinking in the pro- 
blem of economic crisis. The primary reasons for such a state are: 

1. imbalanced and unplanned urban development due to lack of any 
comprehensive urban development policy; and 

2. low priority of investment and budgetory allocation towards the 
development of small towns. 

The consequences are: (0 environmental degradation, (it) increase of 
slums and squatter settlements, (///) rapid depletion of resources, (iV) 
highly inadequate services, and (v) shortage in housing. Added to this, 
much pressure was caused on the existing infrastructure in the big towns 
and cities. For that matter, the towns were not either designed to face 
or absorb such problems as all these problems were not envisaged by the 
planners. Thus, sufficient funds were not alloted for the balanced devel- 
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opment of urban areas.® Till the Fifth Five Year Plan the subject of urban 
development was conceived at the peripheral level. Wider attention on 
the urban development is long overdue. If the trend of imbalanced 
urbanisation continue, the larger cities would grow larger and people’s set- 
tlements would be in the first order cities and villages only. In line with 
this new thinking, the policy makers have evolved certain strategies. As 
a part of this, during the Fifth Five Year Plan, the Government of India 
introduced the urban development scheme, viz.. Integrated Urban Deve- 
lopment for Metropolitan and other cities with three lakh plus popula- 
tion and provided assistance for the provision of civic infrastructure 
facilities. This was an ad hoc and temporary solution to the problems 
of bigger cities. Later, it was realized that the permanent solution to 
the problems of large cities lie in the smaller towns and hence the atten- 
tion was shifted towards lower order towns in the succeeding plans. 
Thus the reliance on the concept of “Integrated Development” continued 
among the urban planners. The concept of “Integrated Development” 
from the point of application involves integrated investments and parti- 
cipation of several agencies based on a clear system of coordination and 
demarcation of work responsibilities. In the Sixth Plan, the develop- 
ment of small and medium towns received attention. In this respect the 
Government of India constituted the taskforce to look into the subject 
and on the advice of it a scheme, namely “Integrated Development of 
Small and Medium Towns” was introduced in the mid 1979-80. 

This programme was mainly aimed to reduce migration of people 
from rural hinterland into large cities by developing the small and 
medium towns. It was decided to invest on the development of infra- 
structural facilities and provision of basic amenities in the small and 
medium towns and to make them accessible to the urban poor who are 
deprived of these facilities. 


^Emphasis on over all development of towns and cities was though could be traced 
to earliest days of Post-Independence Period, its application was not as popular as it 
is now. In the earlier days of independence less attention was given to the urban de- 
velopment subject. This can be seen from the allocation of funds to the urban devel- 
opment sector during the first, Second and Third Five Year Plans. In the First Five 
Year Plan the major attempt made was recommending a National Towns and Country 
Planning Act Which included land use zoning in order to curb horizontal spread of 
urban areas. The Third Five Year Plan laid greater stress on the importance of prepar- 
ation of comprehensive development plans and metropolitan region plans through 
provisions of financial assistance. The Fourth Five Year Plan provided the actual push 
towards urban development, for instance, through greater importance for the provisi- 
on of basic civic amenities particularly to slums. Further, during tae Fourth Plan only 
. tlie need for formulating urban land policy and improving the effectiveness of urban- 
local bodies was recognised. The Fifth Five Year Plan practically entered the field by 
sponsoring urban development programmes. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHEmM 

Tlae major objectives of the new scheme are : 

1. to promote the growth of secondary cities and towns as new ur- 
ban growth centres so as to act as counter magnets to the big 
cities; 

2. to make the small and medium towns as service centres for the 
rural hinterland; 

3. to generate employment; and 

4. to supplement resources of urban-local bodies. 

Scheme Structure 

Three principal agencies are involved in the implementation of the 
Scheme: (i) the Government of India and state governments primarily as 
agencies for project formulation, financing and evaluation of implement- 
ation; and (it) urban local bodies as the implementation agencies. 

The Government of India intended to cover 237 towns and Rs. 200 
crore was proposed to be spent during the Sixth Plan.® The financial 
structure of the scheme during the Sixth Five Year Plan period consists of 
a loan assistance of Rs. 40 lakh from the Government of India and 
equal matching share from the state governments or Union Territories^ 
for the selected projects mentioned in the guidelines. The share of the 
local bodies, of course, was fixed at Rs. 20 lakh. Thus, the total cost of 

^Practically the number of towns covered during the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) 
was 235 under this scheme. The criterion for allocation of towns in each state was 
based on the proportion of urban population of the .state to the total urban popula- 
tion of the country (Tamil Nadu 28, Andhra Pradesh 18, Kerala 9). The parameters 
which were prescribed for selection of towns were: one lakh and below population as 
per the 1971 Census; the towns should be either district or taluk headquarters or sub- 
divisional towns and inancfiltowas; should be able to check migration and act as service 
centres to rural hinterland; should have potential for employment opportunities and 
presence of Government agencies etc.. By the end of Sixth Five Year Plan the total 
amount of central assistance disbursed to ail the 235 towns was Rs. 63.57 crore in- 
cluding Rs. 6.73 crore for low cost sanitation programme which was included under 
Part 3 A component during 1983-84. The programme has been allowed to continue 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan also with an additional coverage of 102 towns. Dur- 
ing the Seventh Five Year Plan the ceiling on central assistance has been raised from 
Rs. 40 lakh to Rs. 52 lakh per town (including the Rs. 6 lakh for LCS). As far as the 
population criterion is concerned there is no change, i.e., one lakh or below as per 
1981 Census. 

^The type of financial assistance from the state governments under the scheme varies 
between the states. For instance in Tamil Nadu, the matching share of the govern- 
ment is in the form of 100 per cent loan like in Maharashtra and Karnataka states. It 
is 300 per cent grant in Kerala and 50 percent grant and 50 per cent loan in Andhra 
Pradesh. 
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tiie scheme was Rs. one crore during the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

The scheme includes two parts: component ‘A’ and component *B’. 
The former is eligible for central assistance on matching basis undei the 
scheme while the latter is to be funded by the state governments. But 
these two components should be implemented simultaneously during the 
scheme period. The component ‘A’ covers: 0) site and services, {ii) 
mandies and markets, {Hi) traffic and transportation, {iv) industrial 
sheds or estates, (v) low cost sanitation which was part of component 
‘B’ (till 1983-84 LCS), (v/) tourism development, and (vH) slaughter 
houses. Similarly, component ‘B’ includes provision of basic services like 
water supply, parks and playgrounds, improvement of slums, health care 
and preventive medical facilities, etc. 

Scheme Implementation — the State of Art 

The IDSMT Scheme was introduced in principle during 1979-80, The 
actual beginning of the scheme differed between the states and towns 
within the same state even. Except a few towns, in the majority of towns 
the execution of projects under the scheme commenced around 1985-86® 
resulting in difference in spending the financial assistance whatever re- 
ceived by the towns.^' This is due to various factors about which I 
shall discuss in the later part of this article. 

Considering the high degree of importance accorded to the scheme 
manifesting in the shape of participation of the central, state and 
local governments, an attempt was made to analyse the implementation 
part of the scheme. The observations made pertaining to the 
state of art of the scheme are based on a field study undertaken in a 
few selected towns in three southern states, viz.^ Andhra Pradesh, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu. 

Deficient Application of Component ‘B'l During the field study it was 
observed that the governments in the southern region have not adopted a 
definite pattern of financing and implementation of projects listed under 

®In Tirupathi in Andbra Pradesh the actual execution of projects commenced from 
1985 onwards. This was because of frequent modification of project proposals, etc. 
The experience is similar in Vizianagaram, another town in Andhra Pradesh where the 
implementation of scheme commenced from April, 1982. 

For instance: Tirupathi had spent Rs. 79,20 lakh (113.14%) as against the total 
amount Rs, 70 lakh received as on 30-6-88, This means the additional amount of 
Rs. 9.20 lakh was spent from the municipal and urban development authority funds. 
Similarily, Vizianagaram town showed expenditure incurred to the tune of Rs, 102.18 
lakh (126.46%) as against Rs. 80.8 lakh received. While this is the state of aflair in 
Andhra Pradesh towns; the picture in Kerala is that the Trichiir municipality spent 
Rs. 71.62 lakh (139,61%) as on September 1988 as against Rs, 51.30 lakh received. 
Kottiayam on the other hand spent Rs, 67 lakh (83.46%) as on December 1 988 as 
against Rs. 81.05 received till December 1985. Kayakmulam could spend only 19.54 
lakh as on September 1988. 
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the two components. Giving higher weightage to a few projects to the 
disadvantage of the other was conspiciously observed. This is more pro- 
minent in the case of implementation of projects listed under component 
‘B’. This situation is because of tv/o factors: low order of priority to 
finance the projects on the part of state government and lack of enthusi- 
asm born out of financial vulnerability on the part of urban local bodies. 
Further, disparity in the selection and financing the projects listed with- 
in the central sector of the scheme, i.e., component ‘A’ is also significant. 
This is due to two assumptions: (/) service oriented projects which do 
not give good amount of returns need heavy investment for implemen- 
tation, and (a) expectation of quick and more returns to the local 
bodies. This can be observed from the way funds were allocated and/or 
spent on various projects listed under the central sector. (Table 2) 


Table 2 ALLOCATION AND INTENDED/ ACTUAL EXPENDITURE 
INCURRED UNDER THE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF COMPONENT ‘A’ 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the State 

Basis 

Percentage of allocation! intended expendi- 
ture and! or actual expenditure incurred 




SS 

TT 

MM 

LCS 

TOU 

IE SH 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Allocation 
of funds 

57.0 

13.0 

27.0 

1.0 

2.0 


2. 

Karnataka 

Allocation 
of funds 

54.0 

9.0 

10.2 

20.0 

_ 

6,8 - 

■‘3. 

Kerala 

Intended 

Exp. 

29.23 

41.5 

19.26 





7.18 1.83 

'4. 

Tamil Nadu 

Actual Exp. 
incurred as 
on March 1986 

7.0 

44.0 

49.0 



_ — 


SS-Site and Services, TT-TralBc and Transportation, MM-Market and Mandies, 
LCS-Low Cost Sanitation, TOU-Tourisni, IE-Industrial Estates, SH-Slaughter 
Houses. 


From Table 2 it can be seen that dififereut states had given pre- 
ference to different sectors and there is no uniformity adopted either in 
the allocation of funds and/or in the expenditure incurred on vari- 
ous projects listed in the guidelines. For instance, Tamil Nadu state had 
spent larger share of the financial assistance on market and mandies. 
Thus, in the case of Tamil Nadu, the primary objective of giving high 
priority to the market and mandies category is generation of additional 
resources to urban local bodies. Contrary to this, in Kerala, larger funds 
were allocated on non-re munerative sector, I.e., traffic and transporta- 
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tion. This could be possible because the Kerala state government’s 
matching assistance is cent per cent grant. Thus, in the case of Tamil 
nadu the philosophy of ‘cost recovery’ is conspicously seen' while in 
Kerala provision of services is the primary objective. Therefore, deffi- 
cient application of component ‘B’ and absence of definite pattern of 
financing and implementation of the projects specified under component 
‘A’ reflect lack of coordinated resource procurement programme towards 
the implementation of the scheme as envisaged in the guidelines. From 
the point of balanced urbanisation, the pattern adopted is far from satis- 
factory. A large number of towns lacks even basic services and unless 
actual importance is accorded to balance, the main objective of the 
scheme itself would be lost. 

It is high time to realise that equal emphasis needs to be primarily 
laid on the basic services. In the absence of an integrated plan com- 
posed of basic services, housing, marketing, garbage disposal, employ- 
ment opportunities, good environment, etc., urbanisation problem re- 
mains unsolved. 

Projects Formulation in a hurry: The scheme was introduced during 
1979-80. Sufficient time was not given to the state governments, for the 
preparation of scheme proposals. Thereby no scope was left either 
for the local bodies or for the department of town and country planning 
to make a detailed and realistic assessment of local needs and to ensure 
themselves of the availability of lands for the implementation of pro- 
jects. Besides, cost estimations of each project was prepared roughly lead- 
ing to much difference between original estimated cost and the actual 
expenditure incurred on the projects. Consultation with the knowledge- 
ables and the beneficiaries in the respective towns was not made during 
the identification and designing of the projects by the officials of town 
planning and municipal bodies. This resulted in various problems® like 
land litigations, lack of demand for the project units, etc., thereby forc- 
ing the muncipalities either to go for a change in the completed 
projects or keeping the projects idle for years together causing much 

^In Tamil Nadu out of 171 projects formulated in all the 28 towns covered under the 
Scheme, 98 (57%) are under Market & Mandies; 58 (34%) are under Traffic and Tran- 
sportation and only 15 (9%) are under sites and services. 

“For instance, it was observed that the completed projects tike lodging rocms(Udaga“ 
mandalam in Tamil Nadu), lorry and taxi stands have been converted into shopping 
complexes as there was no demand. Similarly in Poll acbi, another town in Tamil Nadu, 
one of the two projects was delayed and another was totally dropped after a lapse of 
five years due to land acquisition problem (as on March 1986). The land selected for 
this project belonged to the private people who demanded high price v.'hich was not 
anticipated by the municipality. Similar problems were also noticed in the selected 
towns in Andhra Pradesh too. For instance, in Vizianagaram tovs n in Andhra Pj adesh 
there is no demeind for the shopping complex and Jamta Bazar which were construct- 
ed under the scheme. 
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financial strain on the municipalities. There are few instances where 
some of the projects had been dropped even in the midst. Further it 
was found that the projects were conceived and designed by the officials 
of the department of town planning alone and the local bodies had no 
role (if at all they had it was only limited) either in identification or 
preparation of projects. This is another reason why the projects do not 
have adequate consideration to the local conditions and needs. 

Non-availability of Municipal or Government Lands and Legal Involvement 
in Private Land Acquisition: This is in continuation of what has been said 
in the previous para. In most of the towns, non-availability of municipal 
or government lands for the implementation of projects was more 
conspicuously observed. That resulted in going for acquisition of 
private lands. But in the acquisition process the local bodies and/ 
or the project implementing agencies had to face many problems like 
delay in receiving the court orders in the payment of compensation, 
rise in urban land prices, and encroachments resulting in cost overruns, 
unfinished works, delay in the completion of projects or dropping 
out projects sometimes.® While this is one extreme, the other extreme is 
that knowing that these problems will emerge, the officials concerned 
selected such sites which made them either to wait for years together 
to get clearance from the court and revenue department or to drop the 
projects after waiting for few years. This is particularly in view of rising 
urban land prices, on the one hand, and difficulty in the provision of 
alternative sites to the land owners, on the other. 

Delay in the Release of Funds: Inordinate delays in the release of funds 
constitute another major impediment in the speedy implementation of 
the scheme. Both the Government of India and the respective state 
governments release funds in phases. In the first phase, 40 per cent of 
the total approved financial outlay is released and the balance 60 per 
cent depends upon the production of the utilisation certificate for the 
previous releases. 

It was observed that issue of utilisation certificate involves complex 
procedures which directly contribute to considerable delay. At times, 
the municipalities are compelled to wait for more than one year in 
receiving the entire funds. 

The delay in releasing the funds not only hindered the implementa- 

«Ty substantiate this, few cases in Tamil Nadu were cited earlier. Few more instances 
in another souther.n state Kerala are as follows: In Trichur, a district headquarters 
town, three projects under site and .services and one project under traffic and 
transportation are yet to be completed (as on August 1988} due to land litigations and 
involvement of court in the process. In Kayamkulam, a Mmdi town in Kerala state 
the same problem arose and due to which projects under the traffic and transportation 
and Industrial Estate are at stand-still. , 
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tion but even left the municipal bodies in the state, of disgust. 

Frequent Transfers of the Municipal Personnel'. Very often transfer of 
municipal officials like commissioner, engineer and town planning officer 
during the implementation of scheme is an accepted fact which not only 
interrupts the implementation but also affects the continuity. As the 
scheme being time bound such a practice has a negative impact rather 
than a positive. Of course, transfer of officials is a policy matter which 
cannot be totally ridiculed. But from the point of implementation of 
time bound projects, the question of transfer of officials who are directly 
concerned with the project formulation, execution and totally answer- 
able is a matter of very much concern. 

Holding of Review Meetings at the Local Levels is not as per the Guide- 
lines: It was observed that meetings of monitoring committees were not 
held in any of the states under study regularly as supposed. The 
Government of India specified in the guidelines that the committee 
should meet once in a month which in practice had never happened.^® 
This was primarily due to pre-occupation of the members of the 
monitoring committee with their regular works. Thus, the subject of 
poor supervision as well as review of the progress regularly deserves 
attention. 

Inclusion of Low Cost Sanitation under Component ‘A’ did not achieve 
the Anticipated Results: As said earlier, prior to 1983-84 LCS was part 
of state component (component ‘B’). As long as it was under the state sec- 
tor, considerable progress was made, and, therefore, the Government of 
India transferred this part from the state sector to the central sector. But, 
the results are not sound. This is due to the quantum of assistance given 
to individual beneficiary which is around Rs. 1,000 while the same under 
the World Bank assistance and UBS scheme is Rs. 1,900. Besides the, 
assistance, under the UBS Scheme is cent per cent subsidy while in the 
case of World Bank it is 50 per cent subsidy and 50 per cent loan. 

i®During the field study in Tamil Nadu it was found that in a few towns it takes six 
to eight months to hold review meetings. In the selected towns in Kerala state it is sur- 
prised to note that not only holding of meetings is ii regular but even the com- 
mittees are not yet formed in few towns and in such cases the progress of the scheme is 
being referred to the district planning committee meetings along with the other ongoing 
development programmes in the district under the Chairmanship of the district collec- 
tor. The experience is similar in Andhra Pradesh too. For instance, in Vizianagaram 
the review meetings were held as follows: 

9-6-1983, 23-5-1986 and 8-10-1986 and since then no more meetings were held. In 
Tirupathi, the municipality claims that no meeting was held so far while the 
Tirupathi Urban Development Authority expressed that the latest meeting was held 
- in July, 1985. In Kerala state no meetings were held in Ti-ichur and Kokatyam. In 
Kayamkulam monitoring meetings were held in. May, 1982, July, 1983, February, 
1984 and April, 1986. 
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Under the IDSMT, the state governments of Kerala and Andhra Pradesh 
provide the assistance in the form of 50 per cent loan and 50 per cent 
grant while in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka states, the assistance is cent 
per cent loan. These disparities caused much problem to the municipali- 
ties in achieving the results. 

Assignment of Execution of Projects to the State Departments'. For the 
very reason of lack of expertise in the municipalities, some state govern- 
ments like Tamil Nadu have entrusted the job of execution of projects to 
the state departments.^^ This arrangement quite often caused delay. 
This is because the state departments have their own priority and are 
not in a position to spare their stalf for IDSMT projects. The net 
effect is enormous slippages in implementation schedules resulting in 
cost escalation. These are some important hurdles or impediments 
observed in the implementation of the scheme. Besides, a few other 
aspects also deserve attention such as : 

1. projects under service sector which are highly capital intensive 
with only marginal returns and earmarked for state governments 
financial assistance were not given equal weight for the reason of 
lack of funds. Whatever the local bodies are doing under this 
category is only a piece-meal; 

2. delay in according both administrative and technical sanctions; 

3. payment of 12.5 per cent of the total estimated cost as centage 
charges to the implementing agencies compelled the municipalities 
to lose Rs. 10 lakh in a total outlay of Rs. 80 lakh. This aspect 
merits attention; 

4. people are not made aware of the scheme well in advance and 
hence their participation in the implementation of scheme is 
conspicuously poor; and 

5. finally, absence of convergence approach resulting in the formula- 
tion and execution of similar projects under different programmes 
or schemes. 


i-^In Tamil Nadu the major implementing agencies are PWD (buildings/highways), 
the TWAD Board and Housing Board besides the municipalities. Similarly, in 
Karnataka, the projects under the industrial sheds and low cost sanitation sectors alone 
were given to the government agencies, namely, KSIDC and KWSDB and the rest to 
the municipalities except in one town, Hospet where the City Improvement Board is 
the executing agency. In Kerala, the municipalities are themselves e>ec Jting agencies 
while in Andhra Pradesh both the urban development authorities (wherever the muni- 
cipalities come under the purview of urban development authorities) and the munici- 
palities are assigned with the execution of projects. 
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SUGGESTED REFORMS 

In the light of problems and deficiencies noticed in the implementa- 
tion of the scheme, the following reforms are suggested based on the 
views and reactions expressed by the officials, non-officials and the 
beneficiaries who are directly connected with the scheme: 

1. Every effort should be made by the town planning personnel and 
municipalities to assess the local needs before finalising the 
projects. This can be done by undertaking base line survey. 
Further, identification of projects responsibility should be vested 
with those who have adequate appreciation of the local needs, 

2. Identification of projects should not be done by the town plan- 
ning personnel alone. Municipalities and the planning department 
can provide necessary technical assistance. This means that 
free hand should be given to the municipalities in identification 
of project. 

3. Provision of basic needs are as important as betterment of 
municipal finance. The component ‘A’ of the scheme is predomin- 
antly remunerative in nature and the component ‘B’ is more 
service oriented and is earmarked for state governments financial 
assistance. The state governments have not shown the required 
enthusiasm for the reason it is highly capital intensive. As the 
financial assistance was in the form of either partly or cent per 
cent loan, the municipalities showed reluctance in taking up the 
projects categorised under component ‘B’. This resulted in losing 
the importance of the concept ‘integrated approach* this concen- 
trating more on component ‘A’. This is not expected in the guide- 
lines. For the balanced urbanisation the Government of India and 
the state governments should find a mechanism which can ensure 
equal importance to both the sectors. 

4. As far as land acquisition problem is concerned to avoid delay at 
the revenue department level, a land acquisition officer can be 
placed at the disposal of the municipalities which are covered 
under the scheme till acquisition and handing over of lands to 
the municipalities are over. Besides, a thorough inter depart- 
mental survey is necessary before selecting the site so as to find 
out the ownership, legal complications involved and the willigness 
of the owners to sell their lands. It is advisable to adopt 
‘Land Bank’ principle before launching any development 
programmes. 

5. It is suggested that once the projects are identified and 
cost estimates approved, the Government of India on its 
part must release its entire share to the concerned statf 
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governments. The state governments in turn should add 
their matching share and place it promptly at the disposal 
of the municipalities. The municipal commissioners must be 
vested 'with accountability pertaining to the expenditure of the 
amount. This will ensure the municipalities and the executing 
agencies to spend the funds within the prescribed time and 
according to the fixed schedule of operations. 

6. Preparation of cost estimates of the projects should be done by 
the qualified technical personnel and the current PWD rates 
should be adopted. Under no circumstances the cost estimates 
be prepared hypothetically and hurriedly. 

7. Payment of centage charges to the implementing agencies needs 
modification. It is desirable to totally exempt the municipalities 
from the payment of percentage charges or provide subsidy which 
is equivalent to the amount payable to the executing agencies, 
or the percentage charges should be made part of the scheme cost. 

8. An effective coordination network should be developed between 
the municipalities and the implementing agencies so as to avoid 
delay in the execution of works. This can be done with increased 
role by the district collectors who are the Chairmen of the local 
monitoring committees and the district planning committees in 
most of the cases. 

9. In order to minimise the delay in the issues of technical sanctions, 
either the state government can constitute an engineering cell in 
the directorate of town planning or municipal administration 
with adequate engineering staff empowering to accord 
technical sanctions. Or, the DTP should be vested with the power 
of CE (PWD) in the matter of according technical sanction. 

10. As the scheme is time bound three municipal officers, namely, 
commissioner, municipal engineer and the town planning ofiScer 
should not be disturbed till the scheme is completed. This is 
important from the point of continuity, supervision and account- 
ability. 

11. It should be made compulsory to hold the review meetings once 
in three months instead once in a month as stipulated in the 
guidelines. 

12. It appeared as if the oflicials alone are concerned with the 
scheme and the elected bodies are in the way related. This 
means people’s participation in the scheme is either totally 
absent or partial. For successful implementation of any 
programme, people’s participation is pre-requisite and inevit- 
able. It normally depends on their awareness of the 
ongoing programmes in the area and can be achiev- 
ed only if they understand, accept and support the 
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programme. It is necessary that those who are responsible for 
the formulation and designing of the IDSMT scheme must first 
understand the community and its needs and accordingly design 
the programme. People’s prticipation must begin right from the 
planning and identification of projects and continue during 
implementation till the projects are completed. Their role is 
recognised as one of the corner stones of the programme imple- 
mentation and evaluation. O 
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T he claims of the city on the state and Central Governments for 
direct financial assistance have been repeated from time to time, since 
Bombay is accepted to be the commercial capital of the country, and the 
maintenance of civic services to ever increasing population must be 
directly financially supported by the state authorities. The state govern- 
ment had requested Government of India and Ninth Finance Com- 
mission for special allocation of funds by the Government of India to 
Bombay; the recommendations of the Ninth Finance Commission read 
as follows: 

The great national cities of Bombay and Calcutta have fallen into a 
State of decay with urbanisation, congestion and immigration which 
have overtrained the civic services. Both the cities are principal 
industrial and commercial centres serving a vast hinterland well beyond 
the limits of their respective state bounderies. They also provide liveli- 
hood, shelter and support to a significant number of population migra- 
ting from outside. Therefore, provision of a certain minimum level 
of civic facilities and infrastructure support in these cities is indeed a 
matter of national concern. The Commission considers that this is 
primarily the responsibility of the state concerned. We recommend 
Rs. 50 crore each may be given by way of one-time special grant-in- 
aid to the Governments of Maharashtra and West Bengal for slum 
clearance and environmental improvement of slums and provision of 
basic amenities in the cities of Bombay and Calcutta, on the condition 
that they would provide a matching amount for the purpose. The 
instalments may be released on the basis of 50:50 sharing of expendi- 
ture at each stage by the concerned state. 

We would consider this matter futher in our second report. Mean- 
while, we would expect the state concerned to restructure the out- 
moded rent control legislation so as to lead to the growth of revenues 
of the Municipal Corporations and to strive for relocation of 
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industries with a view to releasing prize-land for improving the 

environment. 

Accordingly, Government of India have sanctioned Rs. 50 crore by 
way of one-time special grant-in-aid to the Government of Maharashtra 
to be spent before 31st March, 1990, on the condition that the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra would provide a matching amount for the pur- 
pose. The Government of Maharashtra have prepared various develop- 
ment schemes for the total fund of Rs. 100 crore. Government of 
Maharashtra is contemplating to spend this amount through the various 
agencies, such as Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, Bombay 
Housing and Area Development Board, Bombay Metropolitan Region 
Development Authority, for providing various amenities to the city 
of Greater Bombay with emphasis on Slum Improvement Programme. 

At present Government of Maharashtra is carrying out the following 
schemes in Greater Bombay which directly or indirectly provide various 
civic services and amenities. 

District Planning and Development Council 

The District Planning and Development Council (DPDC), which is 
an apex planning body for Greater Bombay, is spending around Rs. 50 
crore annually for various projects such as Dairy Development, Develop- 
ment of Link Roads, Education, Housing and Urban Development (which 
includes environmental improvement of slums) and various projects for 
beautification of Bombay city. The works undertaken by the DPDC 
ultimately help in improving the living conditions of the citizens of 
Bombay. 

Slums Improvement Programme 

In the year 1974, Government of Maharashtra established Maharashtra 
Slum Improvement Board, which was entrusted with the work of provi- 
ding basic civic amenities to the slums. The Corporation executed the 
work of providing basic civic amenities on government, municipal and 
private lands, as an agency of Slum Improvement Board through the 
funds provided by the Board till the year 1978. After the establishment 
of Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Authority in 1979, the 
Slum Improvement Programme is being handled by Bombay Housing 
and Area Development Board which provides funds to the Corporation 
for providing basic civic amenities to slums on municipal, government 
and private lands. Expenditure on account of Slum Improvement 
Programme carried out is of the order of Rs. 2,000 lakh approxi- 
mately. 

Prime Ministers Grant 

Government of India have sanctioned an amount of Rs. 100 crore for 
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improving the conditions of slums and housing in Greater Bombay. The 
programme has three major components; 

(/) Redevelopment of Dharavi: Under this programme, an ammount of 
Rs. 37 crore is earmarked for improving infrastructural facilities 
and housing in Dharavi. Estimated cost of this project is Rs. 37 
crore out of which works of Rs. 18 crore is to be carried out by 
the Corporation for increasing the basic civic amenities such as 
water supply, storm water drain, sewerage and roads in Dharavi; 
in) Urban Renewal: An amount of Rs. 41 crore is ear-marked for 
reconstruction of old dilapidated buildings in the Island city; and 
ini) Slum Upgradation Programme: Under this programme, it is pro- 
posed to grant tenure of land, basic civic amenities, etc., to the 
hutment dwellers mainly on Municipal and Government land, 
Allocation for this programme is Rs. 22 crore. 

Bombay Urban Development Project 

The Government of Maharashtra has undertaken a low cost shelter 
project with the aid of World Bank at a cost of Rs. 300 crore. Under 
this scheme about 40,000 sites for construction of houses will be deve- 
loped and given on affordable rates to the citizens belonging to weaker 
section; also about one lakh families staying in hutments, will be granted 
tenure of land, basic civic amenities and home improvement loan; 20 per 
cent of these families will be from hutment dwellers residing on munici- 
pal land. 

Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Authority and Bombay 
Metropolitan Region Development Authority 
Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Authority which 
exclusively deals with the housing activity, is providing low cost housing 
to economically weaker sections as well as to the middle class citizens of 
Greater Bombay, in addition to undertaking repairs and reconstruction 
of dilapidated old buildings in the island city. 

Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority is at present 
undertaking the work of development of Bandra-Kurla Complex, Wadala 
Truck Terminal, East-West Rail Corridor, Textile Market at Bandra, 
Oshivra District Centre and commercial complex at Varsova, for which 
Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority is a special 
planning authority. 

REVIEW OF TFIE RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 

We have been concentrating more on the "obligatory’ duties which 
include the provision of drinking water, improvement of drainage and 
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Sewerage Systems, effective Conservancy, Scavenging and cleansing 
services, Public Health Services and Medical Relief, establishment of 
Markets, Slaughter Houses, provision of Burial and Cremation grounds; 
construction and maintenace of Roads, Bridges and Culverts; Primary 
Education, etc., rather than on the duties termed as ‘Discretionary’. It 
is necessary to enlist enthusiastic cooperation of enlightened citizens for 
undertaking these activities with only supportive participation from the 
Corporation. The citizens expect much more improvement in these 
services in spite of our sincere efforts to augment the basic services as the 
rate of growth of population is much higher than our capacity to meet 
the demand for improvement of the civic services. 

The citizens are also aware of the very high cost of establishment, 
which is bound to increase in the following years, if the present trend 
continues. Since the revenue is not likely to rise at a faster rate, it is 
bound to encroach on the monies available for purchases of goods which 
support the services that are extended by the Corporation. 

The training of staff has been extended to a number of subjects and 
employees of different departments at various levels are covered. Yet we 
have a plenty of scope for extending this programme at Central Training 
Institute and Research Centre of the Corporation at Borivali, as only 
50 per cent of our capacity to train is utilised so far. 

Octroi continues to be the single largest source of municipal revenue. 
Government of Maharashtra have not yet given up their commitment to 
abolish Octroi, if an alternative levy can be found out which will 
contain the basic features of this tax, viz., liquidity, elasticity and steady 
growth. The Minister, Urban Development, Government of Maharashtra, 
held a special meeting on 29th November 1988 of Mayors and Presi- 
dents of Municipal Corporations/Councils to sense their views on the 
Government decision to abolish Octroi. The Committee under Shri P,D. 
Kasbekar which examined the alternative levy to Octroi vide its report, 
which was not unanimous, recommended Entry Tax as a desirable alter- 
native. The recommendation of the Committee was, however, not 
acceptable either to the local bodies or to some trading organisations, 
who had initially supported the abolition of Octroi. We are, however, 
determined to improve existing system of Octroi, by simplifying proce- 
dures of assessment and collection by providing facilities to the tax 
payers and to transporters, as also to our staff so that detention of 
vehicles is within tolerable limits. As a result of reforms already brought 
about, on a pilot basis at Dahisar octroi-post, goods vehicles are segre- 
gated as they enter octroi-post into various channels, so as to classify 
them into those which are subjected to detailed and time consuming 
calculation of octroi leviable and other vehicles. The staff is upgraded 
and augmented, more windows are opened, inspection system is 
improved and refund system is streamlined so as to dispose of the refund 
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claims within a month. This system is now being extended to other 
octroi-posts where civil works are already under execution. 

In addition to the above, the work of proposing further fundamental 
changes in octroi schedule, preparation of working manual for the octroi 
staff, etc., is taken up in hand, so as to increase operational efficiency. 
This task has been assigned to an experienced officer who has consi- 
derable expertise in this subject. It is expected that during the year 1989- 
90 the irritating features of octroi will be totally eliminated. 

In this context, it may be mentioned here that in the year 1985-86, we 
had proposed to revise the rates of octroi on certain items of goods 
which would have fetched a revenue as then estimated at Rs. 25 crore 
per annum. However, the government have not so far given their sanc- 
tion to this proposal as the fate of octroi is hanging in balance. 

There has been abnormal delay by the Corporation in increasing the 
Fees and Charges pari passu with increase in the cost of service or charge 
in Deonar Abattoir, Swimming Pools, Auditoria, Slum dwellers. 

In the current year, we have intensified our vigilance on Octroi, Stores 
and Conservancy. A Vigilance Unit lead by a Deputy City Engineer, has 
been constituted to check on quality of materials purchased by the Stores 
Department. Similarly, in Medical Stores, more intensive quality control 
and vigilance is imposed. 

The Wheel Tax, one of the oldest taxes which the local body could 
levy mainly in order to generate resource for maintenance of roads, has 
been frozen after the Motor Vehicles Tax was introduced by the State 
Government in 1958, at the level where it prevailed in 1950. 
Table 1 shows the comparison between the income of State Govern- 
ment from Motor Vehicles Tax only {i.e., excluding Passenger 
Tax, etc.) and the income of Municipal Corporation from the Wheel 
Tax. 

A proposal to abolish Wheel Tax altogether and increase the Motor 
Vehicle Tax in such a manner that the State Government would pass 
on a share of Motor Vehicles Tax, levied and collected in Greater 
Bombay, to the Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, is under 
consideration of Government of Maharashtra. This would save the 
citizens the botheration of paying taxes in respect of their Motor 
Vehicles to two different authorities and also help the Corporation-in 
getting from the State Government steadily rising revenue without 
serious efforts to recover it. Similarly, the possibility of Road Tax to be 
levied and recovered from the occupiers of property by the Municipal 
Corporation is being examined by the State Government. 

The other sources of revenue, like licence fees, various fees and 
charges from markets, by definition, are such where, as distinguished 
from the taxes, the rates are connected with the cost related to adminis- 
tration and regulation of those activities for which licences or permits 
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Table 1 INCOME FROM MOTOR VEHICLES TAX AND WHEEL TAX 


{Rs. in crore) 


Year 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86, 

1986-87 

Collection of Motor Vehicles Tax in 
Bombay by State Government 

18.96 

19.62 

24.30 

28.05 

Collection of Wheel Tax by BMC 

2.35 

2.36 

2.40 

2.91 


are granted and hence we cannot increase them suddenly or substan- 
tially. In the current year, the rates of licence fees were increased three 
folds, so as to increase the income from this source to a level as esti- 
mated by the Standing Committee and the Corporation in the Budget 
Estimated for the year 1988-89, but on account of stiff resistence from 
the traders and licencees, the increased levy could not be enforced. 

Scheme of charging unauthorised hawkers at the rates of Rs. 5 per 
day for perishable goods and Rs. 7 per day for non-perishable goods was 
started in all Wards on selected roads and is expected to fetch revenue 
of Rs. 3.10 crore during 1988-89 and Rs. 5 crore approximetely during 
1989-90 by expanding the coverage. 

Next to Octroi, the Property Tax is major source of income for 
the Corporation. The property values in southern tip of Bombay City are 
reportedly among the highest in the world, and they are rising steeply 
every year notwithstanding Urban Land Ceiling Act, Income Tax Act, 
etc. Yet it is not reflected in the increased income accruable to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation from general and other taxes related to 
property, on account of linking of these taxes to rateable value which is 
frozen by Rent Control Act. The Act has thus created , an 
artificial gap between market value of the property tax and value 
assessed for property tax. This contradiction between the real and the 
legal rentals has resulted in loss of considerable revenue which the 
Corporation ought to have received legitimately. In spite of this, 
there is an increase in receipts from General Tax, Fire Tax as shown 
in Table 2, which is attributable to construction of new houses. 

The growth rate, however, could have been much higher had building 
activity in the Corporation area kept pace with demand for residential 
and non-residential units. The estimated shortage of residential units 
as on 31st March 1988 was 10 lakh approximately and the gap between 
demand and supply of housing units was increasing year after year. On 
account of poor growth of various buildings or tenements, not only is 
the Municipal revenue from the Property Taxes very poor, but the large 
scale unauthorised constructions, whether temporary or permanent, have 
; rented serious civic problems of water supply, conservancy, drainage 
which we have to meet without receiving revenue from the occupiers of 
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Table 2 RECIEPTS FROM GENERAL TAX AND FIRE TaX 


(Rs, in crore) 


Year 

General Tax 

Fire Tax 

1983-84 



(Actuals) 

40.20 

2.53 

1984-85 



(Actuals) 

44.14 

2.81 

1985-86 



(Actuals) 

46.34 

3.46 

1986-87 



(Actuals) 

52.81 

3.28 

1987-88 



(Actuals) 

54.68 

3.50 

1989-89 



(R. Es.) 

65.00 

4.06 

1989-90 



(B. Es.) 

72.00 

4.50 


those premises. This situation of a large percentage of population living 
either in shanty colonies or unauthorised houses which are outside the 
net of Property Taxes is throwing a heavy burden on the civic exchequer, 
which we have to meet at the cost of those who are within the fold of 
Property Tax. 

The generation of wealth in Bombay continues to attract, from all over 
the country, those who are in search of a livelihood. By now the popu- 
lation of the city, which was 82.43 lakh in 1981, is estimated to have 
reached one crore, nearly half of which is living in substandard and 
densely shanty colonies. 

Provision of housing is not an obligatory duty of the Corporation, and 
we look to the Public Housing Authorities and the National Policy on 
Housing to augment the housing stock by suitable financial and fiscal 
measures, and land distribution policy. We have relaxed considerably 
our Development Control Rules and Building Bye-laws to provide for 
high-density housing, particularly for the weeker sections of the society. 
The reforms in Urban Land Ceiling Act or discouragement in keeping 
the land unbuilt or vacant by taxing them, are expected for a long time. 
HEFC has offered to us to undertake a massive housing programme for 
the mimicipal employees by offering housing finance to them on special 
favourable terms and a number of sites have already been selected for 
this purpose. 

Primary Education is one of the most important obligatory duties of 
the Corporation under clause (q) of section 61 of the Bombay Municipal 
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Corporation Act. The mounting expenditure on the Primary Education 
is mainly due to increased wage bill of the teachers and other adminis- 
trative expenditure disproporationate to the corresponding assistance 
granted to the students. However, the provision for school feeding 
programme, free supply of text books, the excursion and extra curricular 
activities, etc., has been made. 

The Government of Maharashtra give grant to Primary Education at 
20 per cent of the admissible expenditure incurred by the Corporation 
on primary education, whereas they give the grant at varying percentage 
upto 50 per cent to other local bodies in the state. The question of 
increase in the rate of grant-in-aid upto at least 30 per cent has been 
taken up with the State Government in the past repeatedly, which has 
still not been accepted by the State Government. The rate of 20 per cent 
fixed on admissible expenditure, about a decade ago, has now worked 
out to be only about 1 1 per cent of the actual expenditure which we are 
incurring on Primary Education. We are pursuing our demand with the 
State Government. We are also requesting the Government to give us a 
share in State Education Cess 

As per Government directive we undertake programmes for upliftment 
of Backward Class communities by making provision equal to five per 
cent of the net revenue of Corporation, to be arrived at after deducting 
from the gross revenue the committed expenditure. We do incur expendi- 
ture for betterment of slums/hutment colonies where generally a larger 
percentage of backward class people reside. We have also made a 
provision of Rs, 2.33 crore for structural repairs/construction of conser- 
vancy staff quarters where majority of the residents belong to backward 
class communities. In addition, we are also encouraging ‘Bhangi Mukti’ 
scheme by granting subsidies to private owners of premises for conver- 
sion of basket type privies into full flushing system, which will stop the 
unclean operations required to be carried on by some backward class 
communities. We have also made a provision of Rs. 35 lakh for 
‘Bhangi Mukti’ Scheme. 

As far as arrears of Property Taxes, Water Charges and Wheel Tax as 
on March 31, 1988 are concerned, an amount of Rs. 60.84 crore is under 
various processes of recovery for its realization, while an amount of Rs. 
40.48 crore is involved in writ petitions, appeals, etc., which will take 
considerable period of time for its settlement; an amount of Rs. 26.51 
crore is difiicult to realise as it is overdue from unauthorised structures, 
textile mills, National Textile Corporation, court cases of water charges 
and official liquidator. 
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SCHEMES UNDERTAKEN AND TO BE PLANNE5 
Conservancy Services 

Environmental improvement has been initiated since 1970. However, 
even though most of the slums on public lands belonging to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, State Government and Housing Board have been 
covered by this scheme and in many areas they have been generally 
maintained by Municipal Corporation, the slums on private lands which 
accommodate nearly half of the total number of slum dwellers in the 
Municipal Corporation area have not been provided with environmental 
amenities of the same order. Further, these amenities are not maintained 
at all by the Corporation or the Government. Worst still the normal 
sweeping and cleansing of drains on every day which is undertaken in 
slums on public lands mentioned above is not extended to the slums on 
private land which are cleaned only once a week by the Conservancy 
Department of the Corporation. Since accumulation of garbage sullage 
and silt in any inhabited part of the city is a source of danger to the 
health of the entire city, we propose to cover, in the following financial 
year, even slums on private lands, in our normal system of daily sweep- 
ing and removal of garbage. It is proposed to cover the structures on 
private land under our normal fold of Property Tax as was the practice 
earlier. We will enforce recovery of Property Taxes from, and maintain 
the amenities provided in private slums, in the same manner, as we are 
required to maintain them in the slum areas on the lands of Municipal 
Corporation, Government or Housing Board. 

The citizens have to suffer the nuisance of defecation and defiling of 
public streets and pavements by the slum dwellers and the floating 
population. In many slum areas, the density and location of huts is 
such that the availability of open sites for construction of public 
sanitary convenience is extremely poor. Similarly, a large number of 
commuters and floating population do not have easy access to public 
sanitary conveniences. It is, therefore, proposed to construct or remodel 
the existing public sanitary conveniences close to the slums and also at 
suitable places on the pavements and roadsides. Wherever possible, 
these public sanitary conveniences are proposed to be allotted to volunt- 
ary agencies, for construction and maintenance, as has been already 
done since the last couple of years, and which has been demonstrated at 
a magnificient scale by Housing Development and Finance Corporation 
at the junction of Naigaon Road and Ambedkar Road near Asiad Bus 
Stand at Dadar. Fifteen sites are identified along the pavements, out of 
which the work has already been started at six sites. Government of 
India have announced a special grant for implementing this scheme 
more extensively and under which, we expect Rs. 75 lakh as outright 
grant. 
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Municipal Mazdoor Union representing the employees of Conservancy 
and other departments has voluntarily undertaken improvement in the 
town sweeping and refuse removal by intensive vigilance, improving 
supervision, and enforcing house-to-house collection from January 1, 
1989 in F/North Ward on experimental basis. The results are encourag- 
ing, as there is a distinct visible improvement in the general cleanliness 
of that Ward and reduction in the absenteeism. Further progress is yet 
to be achieved in house-to-house collection, and in extending street 
cleaning services to private slum areas throughout the week. Similarly, 
in Bandra, a pilot project was initiated since April 1988 to eliminate 
dustbins on the public streets, to be replaced by house-to-house collection 
and removal of garbage twice a day. So far 70 per cent of the area of 
the H/West Ward is covered, and before the end of this financial year, 
the entire Ward will be covered. This scheme will be gradually extended 
to other Wards. Similarly, night services for removal of garbage from 
the areas where hotels and markets are located, are already introduced 
in ‘C’ Ward in Bhuleshwar area where sweeping cannot be easily 
done during the day time; this system will be extended to other similar 
areas. 

As expected the contract for the purchase of 40 compactors, two ex- 
cavators and 1 1 dumper vehicles for the use of Solid Waste Management 
Department has been awarded and supply is expected in the course of 
the following year. This will help improvement of our conservancy 
services. 

Maintenance of Roads 

Many of the roads in the city have outlived their life and need to be 
structurally reconstructed. We have been repairing them superficially 
with the result that amount spent on superficial repairs has proved 
wasteful when the roads are exposed to heavy rains. The number of 
vehicles that ply as also their total laden weight have increased tremend- 
ously during the last decade. Yet, a massive programme of reconstruction 
of those roads, which have outlived their life, has not so far been under- 
taken. We propose to undertake massive programme of renovating our 
arterial roads in cement concrete, particularly at the sites where they are 
subjected to heavy wear-and-tear. 

The Western corridor, v/z., Annie Besant Road, Veer Savarkar Road, 
Swami Vivekanand Road, Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Gokhale Road, 
Lady Jamshedji Road, Sion Trombay Road, Ramkrishna Cliebiirkar 
Marg, etc., will be widened. As we need hot mix for immediate repairs 
to roads or for pot hole repairs it is proposed to replace the existing 
old asphalt plant in the Woili and further to instal a new asphalt plant 
at Western Suburbs to cater to the needs of the Suburban area. It is 
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also proposed to have a systematic survey of all channels and natural 
courses so as to prepare a master plan of Storm Water Drain. 

The vehicular-traffic congestion has already reached serious dimension 
hence it has become necessary to give high priority to road-over-bridges. 
The work of providing road-over-bridge near Matunga Railway Station 
has already been completed this year and opened to traflSc. Similarly, 
the work of constructing road over-bridge, linking East and West of the 
Goregaon near Goregaon Railway Station, is progressing satisfactorily, 
and is likely to be completed in the following year. The work of con- 
struction of road- over-bridge at level crossing between Kandivali and 
Borivali stations is expected to start in the following year. 

The increase in vehicular traflSc is causing inconvenience to the pedes- 
trians and demands provision of sub-way across busy arterial roads. 
A sub-way is planned across Vir Nariman Road, opposite Churchgate 
Station. Proposal to award the contract is being placed before the 
Standing Committee and work may start in two months, if the proposal 
is accepted by the Standing Committee. 

Senapati Bapat Marg, which was designed as an extra corridor is 
underutilised because of bottleneck at Dadar Station, especially during 
peak hours. It is, therefore, proposed to provide a low clearance, fly- 
over-bridge for vehicles at this spot so as to separate the pedestrian 
traffic moving across the present road from fast moving vehicles between 
the North and the South of Bombay. 

A bridge over the Western Railway track, extending the Sion-Mahim 
Link road is being constructed by the State Government; this is expected 
to be completed in the following year, when the vehicles will pass from 
Senapati Bapat Marg to Dharavi and Sion. 

Borivali and Dahisar area on the Western Railway tracks is at present 
separated by Dahisar river and the residents have to take circuitous route 
by crossing the railway track and then come back to Dahisar or Borivali 
which involves about a four km travel. To facilitate the movement, it 
is proposed to construct a bridge across Dahisar river. 

Sports Complexes 

The Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay has two sports 
complexes, one each at Andheri and Mulund in suburbs of the city. A 
Trust to manage the sports complex was proposed to be established. 
The Trust has been established a few months ago and management of 
Andheri and Mulund Sports Complexes is transferred to the Trust. 
Considering the infant stage of the Trust the entire expenditure for 
management cannot be expected to be raised by the Trust and, therefore 

provisions for the above said activity have been made. 
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Pay and Park 

Pay and Park Scheme is well established at Gateway of India, Flora 
Fountain, Crowford Market, M.G. Road, Kamala Nehru Park, Khod- 
adad Circle and Dahisar Octroi Naka, It is proposed to start this 
scheme at Eros Cinema, Opposite Jahangir Art Gallery, near LIC Buildi- 
ing and other spots. Similarly, the scheme of levying parking charges 
for parking of vehicles during night hours on public streets is proposed 
to be introduced from April 1, 1989. In order to help the handicapped 
persons, licences are granted to such persons for telephone booths, 
Mofco stalls, etc., if they are sponsored by the Institutes which are 
working for the physically handicapped persons. 

Beautification Programmes 

Small works of local importance, particularly those which beautify the 
environment have been taken on a scale larger than before by many 
eminent citizens and business houses. These works primarily include plan 
tation of trees, adoption of gardens and construction of Public Sani- 
tary Conveniences. Among those, who have taken up these works in a 
very significant manner, must be mentioned like Housing Development 
Finance Corporation, who have taken particular interest in provision of 
Public Sanitary Conveniences, and the Federation of Society of owners 
of buildings at Nariman Point Complex who have taken the responsi- 
bility for provision of stalls of eatables, construction of Public Sanitary 
Conveniences, plantation of trees and adoption of pavements. The 
entire central median of over three km from Chowpaty to Nariman 
Point (Netaji Subhash Chandra Marg) is already allotted to diiSereht 
enterprises, business houses for conversion into a central ribbon of 
beautiful foliage and shrubs. Similarly, the central dividing ribbon at 
Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar Road, at Senapati Bapat Marg is undergoing 
transformation by the plantation of shrubs and small plants by the 
Textiles Mills and Industrial houses located on these roads. 

Health Services 

On the front of Medical Relief, the work of establishment of burns’ 
unit at Kasturba Hospital is under progress and work will be executed 
in a few months, and the unit will start functioning in the year 1989-90. 

The original plan of establishment of drug deaddiction unit at Reay 
Road Maternity Home is proposed to be dropped for want of adequate 
space, and now it is proposed to establish the said centre at Bhardawadi 
Maternity Home with the assistance of Central Government. 

Blood Fractionation Unit in KEM Hospital started functioning from 
this year on a pilot basis, and will operate on full scale in the current 
year. This Unit is first of its kind in India. A proposal to form a suit- 
able Trust for management of Blood Fractionation Unit is already 
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submitted to the Corporation. The work of expansion of GTB Hospital 
to cover Chest Diseases as a super-speciality is under progress and in the 
final stage. 

The treatment of leprosy and rehabilitation of the patients 
needs to be expanded. A number of voluntary agencies have been 
carrying out various activities in the field of detection, treatment and 
rehabilitation of persons affected by this desease. It is necessary to have a 
well coordinated plan for leprosy control and rehabilitation considering 
the peculiar nature of the disease. Ackworth Leprosy Hospital, which 
is a Trust and was in receipt of some grant from the Government of 
Maharashtra in the past, is now dependent financially on the MCGB. 
With the repeal of the Leper Act, Government of Maharashtra has 
stopped financial aid to the Hospital. Pending decision on the final 
status of the Hospital by the Corporation, we propose to revitalise and 
strengthen the leprosy treatment and rehabilitation programme in 
Greater Bombay by entrusting the job of coordination to Ackworth 
Leprosy Hospital. 

A provision of Rs. 20 lakh has been made for the construction of 
hospital-cum-maternity home at Kannamwar Nagar, Vikhroli in the 
eastern suburbs. Work upto plinth was already completed some few years 
back and was abandoned on account of paucity of funds. 

Work of construction of electric crematorium at the cemetery of 
Shivaji Park is completed, and it will be commissioned in a couple of 
months. 

Water Supply 

With the completion of entire Bhatsa-II (Bombay-Il) additional 
quantity of water of 30 MGPD will be made available to Greater 
Bombay. This will give relief to the critical areas of the city. □ 



Managing Urban Transport in India 
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T he ALARMING growth of urban centres is a well-known global 
phenomenon and India is no exception. The rate at which 
urbanisation is increasing has caught both the planners and administra- 
tors unaware. The meagre facilities of housing, roads, sewerage and 
drinking water have been over-burdened under the rural efflux. The 
increasing growth of urban population has considerably eroded the 
quality of living and there is indeed a threat to the long-run survival of 
our big cities. 

The strains caused by unplanned urban growth have taken toll of the 
transport infrastructure also. It is a truism to say that the transport 
system, specially in the urban areas, influences, and is influenced by, the 
environmental realities. The unplanned, scattered eruption of housing 
and habitation, the inadequate construction and maintenance of roads, 
the over-increasing bottlenecks of circulation have taken a vicious 
stranglehold over the transport system. 

In all major urban centres, the transport system is under the control 
of government organisations. Except perhaps in the case of Calcutta 
where the share of private bus operation is considerably larger, in all 
other cities like Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore and 
Ahmedabad, urban transport is planned and managed by government 
owned/controlled transport organisations. There is, however, a multi- 
plicity of agencies controlling and determining the urban environment in 
India. Roads are laid and planned by municipalities. Traffic is regulated 
by the police. Licensing is done by Regional Transport Authorities. 
And public transport is operated by semi-autonomous transport under- 
takings. The Indian urban scene is, therefore, a kaleidoscope of semi- 
autonomous and often squabbling authorities, perpetually treading on 
each other’s toes. 

In the present context, it is not surprising that there is no appreciable 
increase in transport facilities in the face of runaway growth of 
population. It is indeed a matter of grave concern that the quality of 
life in cities is deteriorating while their political, cultural and economic 
influence is, at the same time, rapidly growing. The opportunities of 
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eking out a living in urban areas being far greater than those in the 
rural areas, there is no likely reversal of urbanisation in the near future. 
This fact alone should compel those who are responsible for urban 
decision-making to appreciate the urban problems in all their manifesta- 
tions.^ 

The general lack of effectiveness in urban planning has affected 
planning for public transport. The growing inability of municipalities 
to find finance even for the normal house-keeping jobs has isolated, and 
relegated to a lower level, the task of providing adequate transport 
facilities. There is a considerable amount of ad hoc decisions in spite 
of cities having long-range development plans. This has resulted in lack 
of clearly identified responsibility to select, finance and instal public 
transport systems in urban India. While there is an endeavour to 
develop comprehensive plans in municipal areas, their implementation is 
daunted by the task of bringing together the semi-independent 
authorities responsible for each ingredient of planning, such as housing, 
roads, circulation and public transport. 

The tendency to concentrate planning at the higher levels of 
government, and to neglect it at the level where it is most relevant, “is 
to cause both the Centre and the states to entrust improvement works to 
special boards and agencies instead. The result of this policy is that 
planning and improvement at the city level tends to be fragmented. It 
is nobody’s business to see it as a whole”. ^ 

THE EMERGING SITUATION 

In the cities of advanced countries, the problems of urban transport 
are qualitatively different. There, the car has been treated as sacred 
cow and allowed to roam free in increasing numbers. Every conceivable 
argument was advanced for letting this situation continue. According 
to Michael Thomson, some highway engineers, in support of the car, 
“have become amateur philosophers, politicians and economists, 
proclaiming that people have a right to use their car freely on roads, that 
no government would dare to clamp down on their use, and that the 
economic survival of the city or nation depends on it”.^ It was very 
soon realised that the need was to move people rather than vehicles and 
strategies for traffic limitation in the city centres have emerged. 

The example provided by cities like Singapore and Hong Kong in this 
respect are the envy of their counterparts elsewhere in Europe and 

^S. Padam, “Urban Transport”, Hindustan Tunes, January 7, 1979. 

^Ursula K. Hicks, The Large City: A World Problem, London, Macmillan, 1984. 

sMichael Thomson. Great Cities and Their Traffic, London, Victor Gollaricz 
Limited p, 197. 
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America. Taking advantage of the controls on immigration which are 
the blessed privilege of city states, these two cities have been able to 
prepare comprehensive plans of mobility and use every mode of 
available transportation to optimal advantage. While preserving the bus 
and the tram, they have constructed the most modern metro railways in 
the world, fully realising that a city which is left with no option but to 
live in high-rise buildings for reasons of space has to have rapid mass 
transit, and yet preserve the other modes of transport. 

The situation in developing countries is vastly different. Those 
unfamiliar with these cities have felt that because of low car ownership 
they do not have major transport problems. This is not true. “On the 
contrary, the worst transport problems are to be found in the denser 
chaotic, exploding metropolises of the Third World where the 
impoverished public sector is quite incapable of providing the infrastruc- 
ture requirements to even a low vehicle-owning private sector”.^ The 
need for efficient public transport in the ‘developing’ cities is far greater 
in view of the dependence of a majority of people who cannot own 
transport of their own. It is also not within the reach of these cities to 
have high cost metro railway systems in view of lack of finance. There 
is, therefore, a pressing need to adopt low cost strategies by carefully 
planning for relocation of activities, contributing to reduction in needless 
travel. There is also the need for the developing countries to realise 
the inevitability of urbanisation and to develop medium-sized urban 
areas to halt the rural efflux midway between the large cities and the 
villages. Though this is easier said than done, in view of increasing 
attractiveness of large cities and the impossibility of making every 
village self-efficient, the options are indeed very limited. 

It was once thought that in cities like Delhi, Hyderabad and 
Bangalore, which have scope for geographical expansion, by careful 
town planning, the need for high cost mass transit systems could be 
eliminated. The existing trend of constructing high-rise buildings is 
likely to further over-burden the central business districts. The wide 
roads of these cities are getting cramped more and more with steady 
increase in traffic congestion. Due to limitations of space, in a city like 
Bombay mass transit system is essential, and it is fortunately preserved 
in the shape of local trains. But if cities like Delhi, Bangalore and 
Hyderabad are also developed on high-rise pattern, the local bus system 
cannot cope with the high densities of traffic requiring to be cleared in 
shorter intervals. At the same time, it would be very costly in future to 
go in for metro railway. Calcutta’s experience in this context is a 
pointer for other cities. It is, therefore, necessary to develop medium- 
sized urban areas to absorb certain activities which are presently 


^Michael Thomson, ap cit., p. 224. 
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centralised in large cities and to slowly restructure large cities in order 
to pre-empt a future situation demanding adoption of high cost 
strategies. 


INADEQUATE GROWTH 

Urban transport facilities are unable to keep pace with the growing 
needs of transportation. The bus services operated by public sector 
organisations in major cities in the country leave much to be desired in 
terms of catering to the increasing demand. In the case of Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras, while the growth of population is 3.67 per cent. 
3.23 per cent and 3.04 per cent respectively during the decade 1971-81, 
during the last five years, the transportation facilities have only shown 
slight increase at 4.37 per cent, 3.79 per cent and 4.31 per cent, 
respectively. In the case, however, of Ahmedabad and Poona, the 
growth of population during 1971-81 was 3.74 per cent and 4.03 per cent 
respectively while the increase in the number of buses during the last 
five years has only been 0.59 per cent and 1.90 per cent respectively.® 
This shows that while bigger cities are somehow able to compel the 
attention of the government; the second string cities are not able to do 
so. The position of medium-sized cities is indeed worse. 

Public transport in cities should be improved and expanded to attract 
custom from other less efficient and more fuel-consuming modes of 
transport. This will result in the double advantage of decongestion of 
central business districts and saving of fuel. Even though car ownership 
may not be very high in Indian cities, taxis and cars with low occupation 
do occupy considerable space on the shrinking urban roads. The 
greater the efficiency and adequacy of public transport the more is its 
contribution to urban life through efficient circulation of traffic. 

FINANCING URBAN TRANSPORT SYSTEMS 

There is growing controversy about financing public transport systems 
in urban areas. Take the case of our four major cities (Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras); the public transport systems in these cities 
are under the charge of government-owned undertakings. But it is 
interesting to note that each of them has a different organisational set 
up requiring varied methods of financing. In Bombay, the Bombay 
Electricity Supply and Transport (BEST) Undertaking operates bus 
services as a ving of the Municipal Corporation. The BEST Under- 
taking does not cater to all the demands of public transport; the local 
railways take care of a large chunk of high density twice-a-day 
commutation between work-place and residence. The finances of BEST 

•'■■ 3 . Padam, “Urban Mobility”, Economic Times, September 28-29, 1982. 
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Undertaking are linked to its performance in electric supply and, in 
general, to the municipal policies. 

In the case of Calcutta, the Calcutta State Transport Corporation 
(CSTC) is jointly financed by the Central and State Governments under 
the provisions of the Road Transport Corporations Act 1950. The new 
Metro has already become popular and its extension is eagerly awaited 
in a city — which has been denied civilised public transport for decades. 
Fortunately the Calcutta Tramways Corporation is still around, fighting 
for its existence. 

The Delhi Transport Corporation is a Government of India Under- 
taking, directly controlled by the Ministry of Surface Transport. In the 
case of Madras, city bus services are run by the Pallavan Transport 
Corporation which is formed under the Companies Act and fully owned 
by the State Government. In Hyderabad and Bangalore, urban 
transport systems are part of the operations of Road Transport 
Corporations mainly responsible for providing transport services in 
rural areas. Ahmedabad and Poona are municipal undertakings. 

The different organisational patterns under which urban transport is 
being managed is symptomatic of lack of clear perception of the place 
of public transport in improving the quality of urban life. Transport in 
India has traditionally been considered as a business proposition and 
therefore, a source of revenue. While this may be true to some extent 
in the rural context— even this is under attack in view of increasing 
social and developmental commitments — in the case of urban areas 
at least, transport should be considered an essential infrastructure 
facility. The reasons for poor quality of urban transport are generally 
attributed to inefficient management. But primarily it is the inability 
(or is it the reluctance?) of the passenger to pay an economic fare which 
is at the root of the bankruptcy of urban transport organisation.® The 
urban transport fares are low and uneconomical, plunging the manage- 
ment into a state of helplessness and making its job a thankless one. 
This unmotivating atmosphere is the breeding ground of inefficiency. 

There is a view that the urban passenger should be made to pay an 
economic fare. It is common to notice that a passenger who is willing 
to pay ten times more for a personalised alternative mode of transport 
will resist even a 10 per cent increase in public transport fares. The 
other point of view is that a majority of urban passengers cannot afford 
an economic fare. In which case, there is need for subsidising them by 
directly meeting the losses incurred by urban transport organisations. 
Then, the agency that is being subsidised is not the transport organisa- 
tion but the passenger, though through the transport organisation. 

Considering the plenary importance of efficient urban transport 

Padam, “Pricing in State Road Transport”, Financial Express, June 4-5, 1978, 
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systems, it is necessary to drastically alter the existing policies or to 
evolve new policies where there are none. As in the case of public 
transport systems in the developed countries, there is need to generously 
finance the capital expenditure and operations which are unremunera- 
tive. At the same time operations socially considered necessary should 
be specifically subsidised either by the concerned local authorities or by 
State/Central Governments. 

The extent of subsidisation of urban transport in European cities* is 


shown below: 

Country 

No. of 
cities 

Fare revenue as Percent- 
age of operating 
cases 

France 

4 

40-75 

Germany 

4 

50-75 

Italy 

2 

15-20 

Denmark, Norway 

and Sweden 

4 

40-60 

Switzerland 

6 

50-55 

Financial performance 

of urban 

transport organisations need not 


necessarily reflect the quality of service rendered by them. It is possible 
to run an urban transport organisation profitably by abandoning 
unremunerative routes and cancelling concessions given to various 
sections of the community. This will, however, go against the very 
philosophy behind the creation of government-owned transport 
organisations. Physical performance standards should be established 
for judging the service rendered by urban transport organisations and 
analysis of financial performance should be tempered by the social costs 
incurred in taking care of the total transportation needs. ^ 

WHO SHOULD MANAGE URBAN TRANSPORT? 

The right agency which can take care of the management of urban 
transport, like the proverbial philosopher’s stone, has been eluding our 
grasp: It is now clear that wherever there are social responsibilities to 
be undertaken, the private sector is not the right agency. The present 

■•'■Source: The Chartered Institute of Transport Joiirnaf London, November 1977. 

7S. Pa^am, “Public Sector Road Transport Management”, Lok Udyog, April 1978. 
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situation in Calcutta is an illustration. As an alternative to financing 
the growth of CSTC, the State Government, in the mid»60s, 
encouraged private participation as a softer option. The result since 
has shown the increasing neglect and indifference on the part of the 
Government to the working of CSTC. In fact, the size of CSTC has also 
shrunk considerably. The private operators were interested in operating 
wherever there was greater traffic density and infact there was a 
considerable growth of mini-buses and other stage carriages. But with 
the ever-increasing costs of operation, it is recently reported that several 
private operators are surrendering, or are about to surrender, their 
permits. Another recent example is Bhopal city where the Road Trans- 
port Corporation has been compelled to take over city services. 

The other option of entrusting city bus services to Road Transport 
Corporations, which are primarily responsible for rural transport, 
deserves scrutiny. Bangalore and Hyderabad are two major cities where 
city bus operation is the responsibility of State Road Transport 
Corporations. In view of increasing losses in city services and the 
relative profitability of rural operations, no wonder the Road Transport 
Corporations have treated city operations at best with benevolent neglect 
and at worst as a hated burden. New buses, which are capable of giving 
higher productivity in terms of kilometers, are mostly used in rural areas 
and old fully-depreciated buses are reconditioned and put on city 
routes. This attempt to minimise commitment of scarce capital on losing 
operation resulted in inadequacy of buses and inefficiency due to 
frequent breakdowns and cancellations. These are the consequences 
even in trying to make the best of a bad job. 

There is also the lopsided cross subsidisation of funnelling surpluses 
gained in rural transport to cover losses in urban transport. After all, 
the rural passenger with lower per capita income cannot be made to pay 
for the urban passenger with high per capita income. Though it can be 
argued that the urban dweller spends a higher percentage of his income 
on transport, it should not be that the rural passenger pays for the 
former. If there are surpluses in rural operation, these surpluses should 
^o into improving the quantity and quality of rural bus operation. 
Whichever way we look at the problem, it is not in the best interest of 
efficiency of urban transport systems to entrust them to Road Transport 
Corporations which are primarily geared to meet transportation demands 
in rural areas. 

As noted above, the four major cities in the country have four 
different organisational patterns, operating in splendid isolation, with 
their ownership claimed either jointly or individually by the Central and 
State Governments. It is time that urban transport is seen as an integral 
part of urban living and, therefore, not isolated from its environment. 
The steady deterioration of urban transport all over the country stems 
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from a mistaken policy of isolating urban transport operation. The 
multiplicity of agencies responsible for improving the quality of urban 
life and the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of bringing them together 
for evolving a comprehensive approach, have already done enough 
damage to our urban centres. Urban transport should be planned, 
financed and developed in keeping with other urban facilities. It is, in 
other words, the business of the city to look after its own transport 
system. The occasional and selective charity from the World Bank 
notwithstanding, the Central and State Governments should come to 
cities’ rescue with financial help. The responsibility, however, of 
managing a city transport system should solely be that of the city 
alone. 


CONCLUSION 

The rapid urbanisation triggered off by concentration of opportunities 
in cities is an inescapable global phenomenon. In order to halt the 
present unplanned growth of large cities, it is necessary to plan other 
urban centres as midpoints between the large city and the village. 
Among the ingredients which determine the quality of life in urban 
centres, transport is one of the most important. Transport planning, in 
this context, should be an integral part of the overall urban planning. 
This will mean a careful relocation of activities to minimise needless 
travel. The general tendency to look upon transport as a business and 
a source of revenue is fraught with severe limitations in the urban 
context. Transportation is essentially an infrastructure facility. The 
organisations presently responsible for public transport in major cities 
are government-owned. But the lack of proper appreciation of the 
importance of public transport and the diseconomies arising out of 
adequate transport facilities have been the main reason for inefficiency 
and huge financial losses. The right organisational pattern for urban 
transport, under the circumstances, is within the purview of the city’s 
overall management, to be aided and funded by government and other 
agencies— but essentially as part of city’s own activities. □ 
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L and information System (LIS) is an essential pre-requisite for 
formulating plans, policies and programmes including implementa- 
tion, monitoring and evaluation. In planning and development of towns/ 
cities and their hinterlands, the need for a suitable information system 
assumes a still greater importance. The need for a scientific, reliable 
and up-to-date information about the land has also further increased in 
our country where the growth of overall population has been pheno- 
menal since independence. Planning in India, like other developing 
countries, has to depend largely on conventional methods for acquisi- 
tion of data and its processing, which has not only hampered the process 
of plan making but also resulted in inefficient planning. Therefore, the 
use of remote sensing techniques like aerial and satellite remote sensing 
offers an effective and very useful substitute for creating a LIS both 
for urban and regional planning because of its reliability, permanency of 
record, all weather capability (radar data) synoptic, repetitive 
coverage and computer compatibility and multiple data acquisition 
capability. 

DEFINING LAND INFORMATION SYSTEM 

LIS is a system for handling spatial data related to multi-variate level 
and attributes concerning topography and culture. It can also be 
defined as a system which provides information/data related to special 
geographical area. The basic pre-requisite for evolving a LIS is to deve- 
lop a viable basis reference system with a built-in flexibility to introduce 

*Authors are thankful to Prof. P. Mishraand Prof. N.B. Shanna, Indian Institute 
of Remote Sensing, Dehradun for providing a lot of literature on the subject. 
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sophistication overtime. Theoretically, one can conceive the following 
three types of reference systems: 

(g) a reference system based on coordinates for points; 

{b) a reference system based on a reference to individual parcels; and 

(c) a reference system based on a reference to a grid network, e.g,, 
the road net-work where each inter-section can be considered to 
be a reference point. 

The first system envisages generation of maps on a smaller scale (i.e., 
1;25,000 and above) for planning purposes but when the scale of base 
map is less then 1:10,000 then the same may be used as a useful tool 
for engineering jobs. The second system {i.e., parcel system) is commonly 
referred to Cadastral System and mostly used by most of the countries 
for revenue collection and proper maintenance of revenue records. In 
the third system, the identification of a reference system is based on net- 
works such as roads and is done generally to implement specific jobs. 

Hence, all Land Information Systems perform the following major 
functions: 

1. Data input which normally consists of a mixture of manual and 
automated dizitising operations together with associated data 
cleaning and editing activities. 

2. Data storage and retrieval which implies initial creation of in- 
formation/data base and subsequent up-dating operations and 
query handling. 

3. Data manipulations/creation of component variables through 
processing activities directed towards both spatial and non-spatial 
attributes of system entities. 

4. Report generation or output which consists of tables and graphical 
output. 

Conventional Land Information System in India 

Organising information/data for a large country like India is a her- 
culian task. The various states and union territories in our country have 
been collecting and using data in different manner. Yet the main sour- 
ces of data in the country atlarge are conventional methods as men- 
tioned below. 

Administrative Areas and Data: The country as a whole has been 
divided into 25 states and seven union territories. There are about 450 
districts which have been further subdivided into 3,500 tehsils or talukas 
and 6,05,224 revenue villages, for all of which some sort of statistical 
data and maps are available. 

General Topographical Sheets: The general topographical sheets of 
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Survey of India are available for whole of the country on varying scales, 
e.g., 1:250,000, 1:50,000 and 1:25,000 showing many items such as 
physical features, rivers, generalised settlements pattern, land use and 
other cultural attributes, transportation and communication network. 

Census Data: Various kinds of census operations are conducted in 
India at a regular interval of time. The census handbooks on popula- 
tion give not only statistical data but also provide various kinds of 
generalised maps at state, district and tehsil/taluka level showing bound- 
aries of revenue villages apart from town maps both to the scale and 
notional. Similarly, agricultural and animal census also provide not 
only useful data but also related maps of the country. 

Conventional vj Modern Techniques of LIS 

We in India have been relying, so far, on conventional methods for 
data acquisition and processing. These methods, as we all know it well, 
are invariably slow, unreliable and inaccurate to meet the needs of pre- 
sent development. Although a good deal of consistent effort has been 
made to have a good LIS in the field of land records in the form of 
cadastral and agricultural maps, yet the position with regard to data 
system at urban and regional levels as a whole is far from satisfactory. 
Infact, so far, no system has been evolved to compile/collect, store and 
retrieve information at a subsequent point of time, in a systematic 
manner. 

Recently, a humble beginning has been made in India too, through 
use of aerial photography and satellite imageries, like advanced countries 
of the western hemisphere where “Data Registers” are developed to 
serve as data bases in relation to specific geographic position in the 
geographic reference system. These data registers are also computerised. 
Such data registers are being created in India at National Remote Sens- 
ing Agency (NRSA), Space Application Centre (SAC), Indian Institute 
of Remote Sensing (IIRS) and other Regional Remote Sensing service 
Centres (RRSSC) under National Natural Resources Management System 
(NNRM) programme. 



LIS for Urban Planning 

The main advantage of remote sensing data in creating LIS for urban 
planning is the multiple use and various interrelated informations which 
can be extracted from it. The air borne data are being used as useful 
input in preparing up-to-date base map, land use analysis, monitoring 
urban growth, detection of slum and squatter areas and unauthorised 
constructions, traffic studies, urban morphological and town scape 
studies, population estimation, population studies and socio-economic 
condition studies. 

Base Map: The first and the foremost usefulness of aerial remote 
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sensing has been found in preparing base map and up-dating it for 
urban planning purposes since the ground methods are not only arduous 
but also inaccurate and time consuming. Thus, aerial photographs offer 
an appropriate technology in creating/preparing base maps for prepara- 
tion of Master/Development Plans. 

Land Use Inventory: Urban land use reflects man’s use of the built 
environment. The analysis of built environment in the city is also a pre- 
requisite in preparing Master Development Plan so as to study the trends 
in the growth of the city. The preparation of land use inventory is a 
time consuming job. Moreover, the fastly changing urban scape also 
warrants the need to use the latest land use map in plan making. Gross 
land use types such as residential, commercial, industrial, transport, etc., 
and detailed use of land can be had from aerial photographs. The 
accuracy of land use data depends heavily on the classification scheme 
used and the minimum delineable area. 

Land Use Change: The urban area is more subjected to change than 
the rural area. Such changes give us the growth and trend of the city’s 
development which guide the urban planner’s in preparing Master Deve- 
lopment Plan. Series of maps can be generated by using sequential 
photographs of different years. 

Unauthorised Development: Since the growth of urban population has 
been enormous in India, it has led to a different situation by creating 
slums and squatter areas in cities and towns. Thus to improve the 
environment of such areas, an identification may be made by the use of 
aerial photographs. Hence for the identification of slums and squatter 
areas and unauthorised constructions, the use of sequential aerial photo- 
graphs both conventional and small format, is best suited in order to 
make rehabilitation and action plans in upgrading the environment of 
these areas. 

Traffic and Transportation Planning: In traffic and transportation 
planning there has been an increasing demand not only for topographical 
and geological data but also for accurate and up-to-date traffic flow par- 
ameters such as vehicle, speed, volume and congested areas at the urban 
level. It is here that aerial remote sensing offers a useful information/ 
data on vehicle types, density, speed and traffic bottleneck areas. The 
main advantage of aerial photographs lies in its ability to freeze the 
movement of vehicles at a specific time and location. Thus, it provides a 
synoptic view of the area for planning purposes. 

Morphology and Town^scape: The evolution and identification of diffe- 
rent cycles of the built environment has always been the concern for 
urban planners. Assuch, it bears the witness of the great change brought 
about by man. The built environment as it consists of houses and build- 
ings, roads, paths and other structures, depicts the morphology and 
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town-scape of the town. Therefore the study of evolution of the city in 
different cycles of development can easily be extracted from aerial 
photographs of different years. 

Population Estimation: Another useful information/data that can be 
obtained from aerial photographs at urban level is the number of habi- 
tants. Since migration to urban areas from the country side is very high 
in the Indian context, it is said that one-fourth of the city’s population is 
never represented after 4-5 years of the census of population. The data 
about population is not strictly photogrammetric yet it can be estimated 
by residential area on the basis of homogenity, street pattern and build- 
ing layout. To estimate the population we have to find out total dwell- 
ing units in the residential area and also the occupancy rate. Estimation 
of urban population is an important component in plan preparation and 
it is the aerial photographs on large scale which can provide the desired 
data/information. 

Environmental Pollution: Aerial remote sensing has also proved to be 
a useful instrument in detecting polluted areas. Special films, especially 
infra red and colour infra red, have been used in detecting polluted 
rivers, lakes and flow of sediments. Similarly, air pollution by factories 
can also be detected both by aerial photographs and satellite imageries. 
Thermal infra red sensors can produce photographs and imageries of 
urban areas affected by air pollution as the temprature of polluted areas 
is generally high than unpolluted areas. Hence we can have difference 
of tone. Therefore with the help of remote sensing technology data base 
regarding pollution in urban areas can be created if sequential infra red 
aerial photography and satellite imageries are made use of. 

Socio-Economic Milieu: The socio-economic conditions of an area 
can be had from the aerial photographs, of course by indirect methods 
as these are correlated to the physical characteristics of the locality. The 
density of population, street pattern types of buildings and materials 
used in their constructions, road width, location of CBD, recreational 
areas and other facilities, slums and squatters are the parameters which 
go to explain the socio-economic conditions of urban population. Infact 
these conditions of an urban area can be extracted by studying housing 
conditions and location of work places. The distribution of population 
in CBD, multistoreyed structures, transportation network as seen in the 
residential area on the aerial photographs all depict the economic status 
of popultion. The features as they appear on the photos are to be cor- 
related with socio-economic conditions by suitable ground truth and 
applications of statistical techniques. The ground truth has to be con- 
centrated on the behaviour and social habits of population which will 
lead to higher side of accuracy. 
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Land Information System for Regional Planning 

The primary source of LIS for regional planning in India has been 
the good coverage of general topographical maps of Survey of India on 
1:250,000 and 1:50,000 scales covering whole of the country. These maps 
are also period ically updated with the help of aerial photographs but 
the additional information on vegetation cover, land use, geology and 
geomorphology, hydrology and land evaluation has always been lacking. 
With the advent of satellite remote sensing and constant improvement 
of resolution (TM-30M. spot 10&20M. and IRS 37M.) it has made the 
job of regional planners easier in collecting the desired data which were 
not available at all earlier to them. A judicious combination of topogra- 
phical map, aerial photographs and satellite imageries can solve major 
problem of information/data at regional levels (Annexure I). 

Forest Cover: The use of aerial photographs and satellite imageries 
have opened up new vista in forest mapping. The pattern and bound- 
aries of plant community can be observed and recognised better from a 
plane than ground. Thus, an aerial extent of vegetation can be had more 
accurately, reliably and easily with the help of remote sensing thereby 
giving more emphasis on ecological considerations in regional planning. 

Rural Land Use: The data on the rate and kind of changes in the use 
of land resources is essential for proper planning, monitoring, conserva- 
tion and management at regional level. The remotely sensed data especi- 
ally satellite data offer an efficient and timely input to map-out not only 
the current land cover but also to monitor such a trend/pattern of use 
of land and suggest measures to conserve the environment which is the 
prime concern of regional planning. Computer aided interpretation of 
satellite imageries may yield better results in providing accurate infor- 
mation on land cover/land use rather than visual interpretation. 

Geology and Geomorphology: The data on geology and geomorphp- 
logy both at local and regional level are essential pre-requisites for 
urban and regional planning. In fact, both urban and regional planning 
have rarely taken cognizance of the geo-scientific data. The data on land 
forms, their types, slope, types of bed rocks, volcanic hazardous areas, 
mineral potential areas, presence of faults and neotectonics can be had 
with the help of remote sensing techniques. The above information is 
important for proper planning and thereby avoiding havoc in future. 

Water Resources: Prior to the advent of remote sensing techniques, 
planners never had a better idea of water resources at regional level. 
They often used cadastral maps for planning additional water supply 
without having proper knowledge of spatial and temporal distribution 
of water. Satellite imageries also provide data on temporal variation of 
surface water bodies and their quality. Remote sensing has provided a 
new dimension in the assessment of water resources because of its 
synoptic coverage, real time data gathering system and computer capabi- 
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lity. It also provides data on census of water bodies, early warning of 
surface water depletion and regional targetting of ground water poten- 
tial zones for additional water supply. 

Land Evaluation: Land evaluation is defined as the process of assess- 
ment of the performance of land when it is used for specific purpose. 
Thus, suitability of land is assessed on the basis of the least suitable land 
quality. Suitability of land is generally qualified as highly, moderate, 
marginal and not suitable. Some of the land qualities that influence the 
suitability for urban and regional planning purposes are soil depth, 
texture, class of soil, soil strength, permeability and drainage, type of 
clay minerals, slope, depth of water table, land forms, flooding hazards 
and location. Thus, land suitability characteristics can only be studied 
with the help of remote sensing technology more easily than any other 
method. 


CONCLUSION 

From the above discussion it is evident that remote sensing techno- 
logy has tremendous potential in developing a (LIS) for urban and 
regional planning. Satellite remote sensing in near future with 
improved resolution alongwith aerial photographs is bound to in- 
crease and prove its usefulness and authenticity in many planning 
activities. A judicious use of available levels of technologies is to be 
made as given in Annexure 1. □ 
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Annexure 1 




THE INFORMATION SYSTEM REQUIRED FOR 

URBAN AND 


REGIONAL PLANNING IN THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


Data Needs with reference to Regional Context 




A. Regional Physical Setting: 

ia) 

ib) (c) 


Topographic features 

* 

* 


Geological base and mineral resources 

* 



Soil associations 

* 

* 


Drainage pattern 

Vegetation 

* 



Settlement pattern 

« 

* 


Water bodies 


Sj! 


Climatic conditions+ 

* 



B. Regional Economic Base: 




Agriculture 

* 



Forestry 

* 

* 


Industry 


* 


Construction material 


« 


Commercial 




C. Transport and communications: 




Transportation network 

* 

♦ 


Condition of roads 


* 


Traffic volume 




Data Needs with reference to Urban Context 




A. Land Uses: 




Urban built-up land 

♦ 

* 


Residential 


* 


Commercial 


* 


Industrial 


>!! 


Transport and communications 
Public/semi-public utilities 

* 

Jit 

* 


Recreational 


* 


Open spaces 




Wastelands 

* 

. Jfc 


Water bodies 

* 

* 


Agricultural area 
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B. Housing: 

Quality of housing 
Housing density 
Type and structure of houses 
Height of structures 
Dwelling unit size 
Occupancy rate 
Tenure status 
Slum typology 

C Demography: 

Population density 
Age/Sex structure 
Occupational pattern 
Literacy 
Migration 

D. Industrial Pollution 


{a) Possible with satellite data in conjunction with ground truth data, 
{b) Possible with aerial data in conjunction with ground truth data, 
(c) Not possible with remotely sensed data. 

+ possible with meteorological satellites. 
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Municipal Management and Electoral Perception, Asok Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta, The World Press Pvt. Ltd., 1986, pp. ix+149. 

In the overall study of Government and politics in India, the study 
of Municipal Government and Politics has not received due attention. 
Undeniably, in the area of Electoral Perception of Municipal Manage- 
ment, there is dearth of systematic studies. From this angle, any 
attempt in this field is likely to be warmly received. The roots of 
democracy at the grassroots level cannot go deeper unless the electoral 
process is reinvigorated. Party politics is the corner-stone of the 
democratic process. It is an encouraging sign that the party politics has 
a definitive role to play in the municipal politics, at least, in some parts 
of the country. 

All the same, it is politically significant to note that after a gap of 
more than 15 years, State- wide Municipal Elections were held only in 
mid-i981 in the State of West Bengal, although the State is rather 
politically more conscious as compared to most other states in India. 
The elections were held in as many as 87 municipalities in the State 
(p, 3). The present study is an outcome of the research based on sample 
survey of only four of these 87 municipalities in which the elections 
were held, namely, Bally Municipality in Howrah District, Karaarhati 
in 24-Parganas District, Krishnagar in Nadia District, and Tamluk in 
Midnapore District. The rationale behind Mukhopadhyay’s choice of 
these municipalities for sample survey is the urbanisation level and social 
composition of these towns. These towns represent Class I, Class 11 
and Class III municipalities; and the inhabitants belong generally to the 
middle and lower middle classes as well as the migrants from 
Bangladesh. The study is based on a small sample of only 260 of 
varying age group, educational background, occupational and income 
category. 

It is a post-election study. The elections were held on May 31, 
1981, whereas the research study was conducted between July 1981 and 
January 1982. Since it claims to be a study related to the electoral 
perception, the author would have done better had he conducted the 
survey in three phases, i.e,, about a fortnight before the poll, during the 
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day of poll, and a fortnight after the poll. Instead of so doing a survey 
was conducted after the lapse of a month of the poll. 

Secondly, the municipal poll was held on the political party basis with 
political ideological over -tones. Thirdly, neither parties nor personalities 
but issues were the main focus in election as it emerges from the election 
process particularly, slogans, posters, writings on walls, etc. 

The Congress (1) gave a boycott call of this municipal election, yet, it 
was a highly politically-surcharged event. The participation in electoral 
contest was considerably high. Nearly 4,000 candidates contested the 
elections and about 60 per cent of them contested municipal elections for 
the first time. The average voter turn out in the 87 municipalities taken 
together was about 65 per cent. Evidently, the vote and seat (won) 
ratio in this municipal election in West Bengal continues to remain highly 
disproportionate. By securing 40 per cent of the total votes polled, the 
Left Front and Allies won 63 per cent of the total seats. 

The study mentions that the shaping of the electoral perception is 
directly related to educational and income levels of respondents, their 
access to communication system (radio, TV, newspapers, etc.), and level 
of urbanisation. Another interesting observation is that “...elective 
leadership of the municipal government in West Bengal is basically 
controlled by the middle aged, educated, low income bracket males, and 
most of these leaders are either service holders or professionals, people 
like teachers, lawyers, doctors and journalists” (p. 90). 

The study truly brings out valuable background information about 
urban politics. The Left Front gained in two industrial towns located 
within Calcutta Municipal area (Bally and Kamarhati), but was 
electorally disappointed in non-industrial old town dominated by middle 
class people (Krishnagar) (p. 97). But why? 

This study really provides support for a theory of Municipal Govern- 
ment as a self-governing community where local service and local 
influence count. The political socialisation process in the urban area in 
West Bengal does not seem to have the same social characteristics as in 
most other parts of the country. Caste or community consideration as 
a criterion of electoral choice does not seem to have any positive 
influence on the voting behaviour in municipal elections in West Bengal, 
as it does seem to have in Rajasthan, as is evident from the research 
study done more than a decade ago by Bhambhri and Verma. 

In the Indian situation, relatives and acquaintances in the locality 
seem to be much more effective as agencies of electoral socialization in 
municipal elections as compared to the institutional agencies like Radio, 
TV, Newspapers, etc., but data collected through the conventional 
methodology of working through questionnaire do have limited utility in 
supporting this. 

Basic electoral issues top in the pinds of voters in municipal election^ 
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are road development, public health, civic amenities, and not larger 
socio-economic, political and administrative issues. The municipal 
leadership in West Bengal seems to have been in the hands of middle 
aged, educated males, who are in the lower income brackets and most of 
whom are drawn from the ranks of service holders or professionals. 
This appears rather absurd that Mukhopadhyay should compare findings 
of his study on four municipalities of West Bengal (1981) to the findings 
of Kistaiah on his study related to Andhra Pradesh, and Plunkett on 
his study on Rajasthan made almost 10 years earlier than the present 
study. However, Mukhopadhyay’s research into the question “who 
governs urban community” as far as the four municipal towns are 
concerned is a significant piece of enquiry. But the broad generalisations 
on the basis of selected samples from four municipal towns, seem to be 
somewhat overdone or even deceptive. It would have been better had 
the author avoided the pitfalls of over-generalisation with his skeletal 
data and statistics. Out of over 2,000 municipalities in India, research 
data related to only four municipalities cannot be considered to be 
adequate to answer the question “who governs urban India”, yet this 
question seems to have been answered as far as Mukhopadhyay’s study 
goes. This may be taken as a starting point for studies to be undertaken 
in all other states in India, but it is sad that the process of governance 
and politics gets bogged down in the continuous current of supersession 
of elected municipal government time and again. Power and authority 
have remained centralised in the states. 

Another exciting question related to municipal government is the 
degree of interest and concern of the urban community in the process of 
governance for the sake of improving the quality of their civic life. The 
community’s unconcern may quite likely lead to the present situation of 
supersession of the elected government. 

The administrative and managerial ineffectiveness of municipal bodies 
may be another reason of community’s unconcern. There may be a 
number of other reasons which need to be continuously researched. 
Particularly, in the light of observations made by the Rural Urban 
Relationship Committee of the Government of India (1966) in their 
report that “most of the local bodies. . . are torn by party factions, and 
to not devote their time and energy to serving the people” [Report of 
the Rural Urban Relationship Committee (p. IlUj, the community’s 
responsibility to municipal government and administration has increased 
manifold. The author is right when he says that new pattern of electoral 
politics in municipal management in West Bengal seems to “usher in a 
new kind of urban politics in India by assuming a party political 
orientation. The individual-centred group politics within municipal 
council has widened into politics with political party orientation. A 
more partisan and ideological politics is likely to be the nature of 
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municipal politics.” But all these need systematic investigation. The 
author says that “evidence shows that female voters are no longer the 
carbon copies of their male relations” (p. 106) is a presumption without 
any evidence in this monograph. The involvement of !8 year-old people 
through legal enfranchisement seems to have had its impact on 
municipal elections in West Bengal. What impact it will have on the 
elections in the national and state politics remains to be seen. 

All in all, Mukhopadhyay’s book is a significant piece of research on 
Municipal Government and politics in West Bengal. 

—R.N. Thakur 


Managing Urban Developmenty H.D. Kopardekar, Bombay, All India 

Institute of Local-Self Government, 1987, p. 285. 

In managing urban-development, the integration of shelter, infrastruc- 
ture and services and their location and distribution with adequate 
planning and human resource development combined with appropriate 
choices between alternative combinations of inputs, norms and stand- 
ards, material and technology for an efficient development becomes a 
dire necessity. Keeping this in view, the book seems to be a nice collec- 
tion of articles written at different periods of time with different 
objectives and in different context which have been brought together 
under the banner of “Managing Urban Development”. It provides food 
for thought in organisation and management of urban development in a 
developing economy like India. 

The text of the book is covered under sixteen titles chapterised as; 
context of urbanisation trends for urban management; urban develop- 
ment; planning and other approaches; managing urban local government 
in India; development management approach for planned urban develop- 
ment by municipal bodies and development authorities; urban financial 
management; urban land and estate management; shelter for urban poor 
and role of urban local bodies; urban transportation and traffic manage- 
ment; water supply management in cities and towns; theory and practice 
in costing, accounting and need for a new approach; urban and regional 
information system for local bodies and housing development authori- 
ties; use of computers in urban management; innovative low cost 
solutions to urban problems; use of corporate management techniques 
in urban problems; urban conservation and environment; public account- 
ability of public utilities; and training for urban development. 

Each chapter has its own objectives and focus. Had the author 
planned the theme of the book with a definite focus on urban manage- 
ment as such, presumably, the author could have given a more compre- 
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hensive treatment to each aspect of the subject. Some of the chapters 
have regional/Jocal focus. Even then, it is a modest approach and good 
attempt by the author to bring about various issues involved in urban 
development. The book can serve as a useful reference material to those 
involved in the management of urban affairs. 

On the whole, the convincing arguments belie all hopes of good pre- 
sentation when the reader finds a number of printing errors. This reflects 
on the neat print and inviting get-up. Moreover, it requires thorough 
editing of the next print and commissioning of an index which might 
enhance the value of the book further. 


— R.K. WiSHWAKARMA 
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Editorial 


S TRENGTHENING OP' urban local bo lies has inevitably acquired 
political overtones in the recent times. The problems of urban 
areas as well as the structure and composition of municipal bodies, their 
functions and duties, and their resources have been the subject of 
discussion and debate in various forums*. The National Commission 
on Urbanisation has given detailed recommendations about the mea- 
sures required for strengthening the mangement and administration of 
urban government institutions. In various Nagarpalika Sammelans 
organised at Delhi, Bangalore and Cuttack, such issues have been 
debated a lot. However, the outcome of all these efforts has evidently 
been unable to pin-point the basic reasons why existing urban local 
bodies have failed to function effectively. 

The urban local bodies who derive their powers from the State under 
specific statute and notifications have no inherent constitutional rights 
or functional and financial jurisdiction of their own. It was in this 
context, the Government introduced the Constitution (Sixty-Fifth 
Amendment) Bill, 1989. But the Bill suffered a defeat in the Rajya 
Sabha due to differences among the political parties. The opposition 
members, although they welcomed the provision of the Bill, apprehend- 
ed the encroachment of the Centre on State autonomy. However, it 
may appear necessary to strengthen local government which would 
counteract the increasing trends of centralisation in the working of the 
states. The Bill aims at setting out certain uniform criteria for the 
functioning of urban local bodies that would help to curtail excessive 
interference by state governments in their functioning. This is specially 
necessary for such bodies in smaller towns and cities which do not have 
the legal safeguards for their autonomy in contrast with larger corpora- 
tions. However, in an effort to limit the state government’s ability to 
interfere, it is not necessary certainly to create channels for Central 
interventions. 

The proposal to ensure that supersessions are not frequently resorted 



to, is welcome, especially when about 40 per cent of the urban local 
bodies stands suspended. Of them, 60 per cent has not been functioning 
for one to three years, 30 per cent for three to five years and the rest 
for five to 15 years. This dismal scenario is the direct consequence of 
the clash between the state governments and the local bodies, especially 
when these are two opposing political groups in power. 

The general position with regard to the financial resources of 
urban local bodies is far from sastisfactory. There are today a few 
municipalities that are able to provide a satisfactory level of civic 
services, the non-availability of adequate resources is always imposing a 
serious constraint on their capability to deliver the goods- In per capita 
terras, their services have shown virtually no increase over the, years. 
The problem is aggravated by the failure of most municipalities to levy, 
assess and collect their taxes in full. Rates of tax collections have been 
low. In fact, if the municipalities collect the taxes fully, the picture of 
urban resources would change drastically. Besides, the municipal bodies 
have not been able to make use of user charges as a method of improv- 
ing their financial base. State governments too have made inroads into 
their financial base without correspondingly institutionalising their 
grants-in-aid system. It is against this background that the issue of 
strengthening the financial base of municipal bodies has to be examined. 

The special number on “Strengthening Urban Local Bodies” has been 
devoted to highlight areas where strengthening is most needed for a 
proper and efficient functioning of these bodies. It covers a wide gamut 
of subject areas, viz., constitutional protection, state-municipal relations, 
structure, functions, management, personnel policies, relationship bet- 
ween executive and deliberative wings, financial resources, interfaces 
between rural-urban governments, citizens’ participation, and training 
for municipal staff. The Constitution (Sixty-Fifth Amendment) Bill, 
1989 as passed by the Lok Sabha on August 10, 1989 is appended along- 
with a select bibliography on the chosen theme of this special issue. 

Gangadhar Jha traces the decline of urban local bodies from Lord 
Ripon’s concept of “political nursery” to the present morbid state by 
analysing the factors which have been instrumental in weakening the 
urban local bodies. He argues that the situation has reached a stage 
where a cosmatic approach of introducing reform within the existing 
framework of municipal administration is not likely to yield positive 
results. He, therefore, advocates constitutional protection for the urban 
local self-government units so as to enhance their functional capabilities. 
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Justice V.R, Krishna Iyer while underpinning constitutional draw- 
back in the distribution of power between Centre and States in his 
forceful and eloquent style, advocates constitutional recognition to the 
urban local bodies for statutory delineation of their powers, functions 

and resources. 

L.N P. Mohanty suggests a balanced State-Municipal relationship. 
For that it is necessary that the State government should lay emphasis 
on guidance, research, advisory and consultancy services, technical 
assistance and training programmes whereas on the local government 
side, the stress should be laid on procedures to the end that decisions 
can be made and implemented efficiently. Since urban local bodies are 
the sub-system of a political system, the system should impose a pattern 
of uniformity of standards of performance by exercising its legal regu- 
latory powers on the sub-system. * 

D.S. Meshram and R.P, Bansal while referring to VdiXiom Nagarpalika 
Sammelam, mention three specific issues. These are concerned with 
the criteria for the establishment of municipal bodies; their reclassifica- 
tion on the basis of population, income and other relevant issues; and 
the desirability of a single tier or two-tier administrative structure for 
various municipal bodies, 

A. Malla Reddy while enlisting various obligatory andfdiscretionary 
functions of urban local bodies stresses the need for" adding new 
functions like guiding the citizens in building their houses, strengthening 
the public health services, providing environmental inputs and extending 
social welfare and recreational facilities. In addition, he also suggests 
different measures to improve the functioning of these bodies. 

Mobilisation of private and public resources in an innovative way 
for city development is one of the major tasks facing the urban local 
bodies. According to S.K. Sharma, this is not only a matter of pump- 
ing in finance and providing more teeth to municipalities in legal terms, 
but also inculcating a development approach to make them self-sustain- 
ing after sometime. C.S. Chandrasekhara stresses the need for improving 
quality and efficiency of municipal management. Improved manage- 
ment involves restructuring and reorientation of the deliberative wing 
of the local body as well as its executive wing. In this process, the 
essential functions of the local body requi fed to be identified and the 
manner of discharging these functions, the tools by which the task can 
be carried out and the administrative and financial procedures required 
to carry out management tasks effectively are recast with an innovating 
awareness of current day problems. 



Rai Nandy explores possibilities of restructuring and improving 

municipal personnel system in India. The repeated calls for adoption 
of the unified and integrated approach by different committees, have 
had no impact. He suggests changing the policies and attitudes of state 
governments, designing training programmes systematically, and improv- 
ing personnel management policies and practices both at the level of 
Stat- Directorates of Local Bodies and the municipalities. However, 
the success of these endeavours would be defeated if these measures are 
not seriously administered by men of ability and integrity at the top. 


Vinay D. Lall underlines strategies to improve the financial flows to 
urban local bodies. After estimating urban infrastructure finance 
demand and setting out objectives of the concerned institute, he explains 
the process of establishing an Urban Infrastructure Finance Institution 
during the Eighth Plan period. P.S.A. Sundaram also calls for the 
establishment of an apex institute like National Bank for Urban Deve- 
lopment (NABHD) which can bcj the source of long-term funds for 
municipal finance and which can be entirely devoted to the financing of 
urban development and municipal infrastructure. O.P. Bohra in his 
article outlines proposal to improve financial relations between 
urban local bodies and Indian States. 

S.C. Jain considers it necessary to examine the issues of design of 
local* government organs in the perspective of basic changes in rural- 
urban relationship pattern so that the structures promote and channelise 
forces of desirable growth rather than frustrate the basic goals of policy. 

P.D. Karandikar observes that the tendency to find technological 
solutions to socio-economic problems in a centralised planning environ- 
ment is still present but the role and efficiency of participative mechanism 
are gaining increasing recognition. However, the modalities and extent 
of coopting of communities and Non-governmental Organisations in 
the decision-making process are perhaps still a matter of debate and 
experimentation, primarily due to the vested interests that perceive 
participation as a destabilizing force capable of altering power relation- 
ship. A concensus is certainly emerging in the direction of adoptihg 
more participative styles of development administration. 

The awareness about training has grown recently. However, basic 

approaches in this regard are either based on the routine academic or 
the university education or training approaches in the industry and 
business. H.D. Kopardekar reviews l,the training situation in India, 
discusses the international perspective and suggests an action agenda 
for designing and implementing new training programmes in such a 
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manner so that the participants understand and identify the situational 
requirements, initiate development activities and maintain services in 
the context of these requirements. Mulkh Raj, in the light of imple- 
mentation of programmes like urban employment, urban shelter up- 
grading, urban poverty and urban basic services, poses a question 
whether municipalities are ready to bear the brunt of such responsibili- 
ties ? Also, he provokes scepticism from those convinced about the 
inability of the municipal staff, municipal procedures and municipal 
management to come up to the expected levels of performance. For that 
he underlines certain measures necessary to develop the skills available 
at the municipal level and improving the scale of government funding to 
meet the training and retraining requirements of municipal staff. 

H.U. Bijlani and P.S.N. Rao provide an insight into the role and 
function of public agencies in the context of societal needs of the present 
and foreseeable future with special reference to water supply and sani- 
tation. The article examines the nature and extent of people’s access 
to these services and outlines approaches which can effect a substantive 
tilt in the government response towards creating more livable 
environment. 


—Editor 



Constitutional Protection to Municipal 
Authorities: An Overview 


GANGADHAR JHA 


T he MUNICIPAL authorities are vested with the responsibility of 
providing and maintaining civic services for the urban population. 
The increasing pace of urbanisation has been putting tremendous de- 
mand on them for the augmentation of services and amenities. However, 
the municipal authorities are not in a position to effectively perform 
their functions. This is obvious from the deficient civic services, agit- 
tation and violence in the streets of towns and cities arising out of 
inadquate urban services, no-tax-campaign by the citizens, strictures 
frona the courts of law for non-performance of the civic bodies and 
supersession of a very Lirge number of them. This miserable plight of 
the municipal bodies has been brought about by a host of factors. 

The article, therefore, analyses the factors which have been instru- 
mental in weakening the urban local self-government units over the 
years. It argues that the situation has reached a stage where a cos- 
metic approach of introducing reforms within the existing framework 
of municipal administration is not likely to jdeld positive results. It, 
therefore, advocates a constitutional protection for the urban local self- 
governmeot units. As an attempt was made recently in this direction, 
it evaluates the efficacy of the Sixty-fifth Constitutional Amendment 
Bill in enhancing the functional capabilities of the urban local bodies. 

THE EMERGENCE AND DECLINE OF MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 

The urban local self-governing institutions in India owe their gene- 
sis to Lord Ripon’s Resolution of May 18, 1882 when for the first time 
an organised system of urban local bodies was constituted in India. 
Lord Ripon had transplanted this important democratic device at the 
local level into the Indian urban settlements with an avowed objective 
of making them a forum and “an instrument of political and popular 
education”. This objective later on paid rich dividends as a galaxy of 
very eminent political leaders like Gokhle, Bal Gangadh-ar Tilak, 
C.R. Das, Subhash Chandra Bose> Pt. Nehru, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
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many others emerged on the national horizon only from the municipal 
arena. 

However, the rosy hopes of Lord Ripon evaporated soon after the 
Independence. The municipal authorities went into oblivion and have 
become not only static insti'utions, but they have declined tremendously. 
As a consequence of this, they are not at all in a position to deal with 
the dynamic growth created by the process of urbanisation and urban 
growth. The decline from Ripon’s concept of “political nursery” to 
the morbid and static organisation is so pervasive that the municipal 
authorities have come to acquire a negative connotation and is being 
identified with everything that is inferior and second grade. The de- 
cline has been brought about by several factors. 

Undefined Role 

Even though serious attempts were made by Lord Ripon and the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 to define the role of urban local 
self-governing institutions, it is still hazed in the post-independence 
official thinking. If we look back into the colonial rule, there ensued 
a prolonged debate to assign the type of role to them. Till seventies of 
the 19th century, the official thinking during the British regime was that 
the local authorities should play the role of promoting administrative 
efficiency in public administration. This shifted, in the wake of Lord 
Ripon's Resolution to making them nurseries of political education. This 
debate again titled in favour of “administrative efficiency” after the 
Royal Corrimission on Decentralisation which was appointed in 1906. 
The political ideal, however, again came to the fore in the wake of 
Monufgue- Chelmsford Reform of 1919. This debate came to an end 
after Independence, In post-Independence India there does not appear 
to be a clear stipulation of the role to be played by them. Though 
there is mention of local bodies in the Five Year Plans and their pro- 
blems have been examined by a couple of Commissions ;and a few Com- 
mittees, Task Forces and expert groups, the primary emphasis has been 
Liid down on promoting a viable system of government in rural areas 
with specific ideal of “development from below” and “a people’s pro- 
gramme with government participation”. The urban local self-govern- 
ment has not been assigned any specific role nor they have been recog- 
nised as a separate tier of self-government in the Indian Constitution. 
The post-Independence enactments have simply assigned them some 
obligatory and discretionary functions. These enactments do not define 
the role of urban local government. 

Erosion in Functional Domain 

Even within the statutory framework of functions given to the 
urban local government units, there has been considerable erosion in 
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tiieir functional domain over the years. This is manifested in the en- 
croachment by the state government departments into the legitimate 
municipal function and creation of specific purpose authorities and 
urban development authorities. These have taken over functions like 
planning and development of areas, water supply, sewerage and drain- 
age, etc. This has been done on the plea that the municipal authorities 
do not have the capabilities in terms of expertise, financial resources and 
organisational culture. But when the new special purpose authorities 
are created, they are sufficiently strengthened with funds and qualified 
personnel. The same input if diverted to the local bodies, would have 
substantially strengthened them to undertake any task equally efficiently. 
The Bombay Municipal Corporation (BMC) stands a testimony to this. 
By virtue of its organisational strength, it has been so far able to keep 
the BMRDA at a distance even in the realm of tov/n planning and 
urban development. The New Delhi Municipal Committee again has 
demonstrated that with orgaai.sational strength, even a small civic autho- 
rity could do wonders. 

Inadequate Resource Base 

The inroads into the municipal functions, to a very large extent, is 
due to a very weak local fiscal heahh which does not enable the muni- 
cipal authorities to perform even the core municipal functions which 
are obligatory in nature. The urban local bodies have been living in a 
peculiar situation. Whereas, on the one hand, the increasing role of 
urbanisation has been adding to the demand for civic services, the local 
resource base, on the other hand, has been shrinking. From a couple of 
recent studies of municipal finance and an earlier study by a Committee 
of Ministers (Zakaria Committee), it is found that the share of muni- 
cipal sector in the total public sector expenditure has declined from 
eight per cent in 1960-61 to 4.5 per cent in 1977-78. According to the 
Planning Commission’s Task Force Report on Financing of Urban 
Development, the tax revenue of municipalities has been depleting. 
This has forced them to deliberately handover some of the functions to 
the state level organisations and departments. Hospet city municipality 
in Karnataka, for example, was compelled by financial stress to request 
the state government for taking over of education and public health. 
Water supply already taken over by the state level authority, there 
hardly remains anything worth calling it a local self-government. This 
is the story of myriad municipal authorities all over India. The fiscal 
stress has acquired situation of a crisis. 

This is due to limited tax powers delegated to them, state encroach- 
ment over the limited resource base, depressing effect of Rent Control 
laws on property tax yield and the contemporary zeal being exhibited 
by the states in abolishing a lucrative and elastic source of revenue— 
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the Octroi. The state encroachment over local revenues is manifested 
by taking over of Professions Tax by the state governments in Karnataka, 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Tripura and West 
Bengal. liU recently even the Property Tax v^’hich is a major source 
of local revenue, was taken over by the state government in Madhya 
Pradesh, hi some states there is the practice of imposing urban land 
tax on the same tax base which affects the local resource mobilisation 
from Property Tax. 

Weak Executive System 

The executive system especially in the municipal corporations and 
municipal councils in the southern states is highly fragmented as it is 
based on the notion of separation of executive powers and functions. 
The executive powers vest in the council and its executive committees 
but the entire executive functions are performed by the Commissioner 
who belongs to and is appointed by the state government and Ex- 
ecutive Officer— an appointed functionary in the municipal councils in 
south Indian states. The executive system is thus highly centialised and 
well within the conlrol of state administration. Even though the 
dommant and bureaucratic role of the District Collector was withdrawn 
from the municipal authorities under the Montague-Chelmsford Re- 
form of 1919 for making them really democratic self-government in- 
stitutions. the dominant executive powers of the appointed bureaucrats 
(Municipal Commissioner in Municipal Corporations and Executive 
Officer in South Indian States) has led to the erosion of local democracy 
and self-rule. Only in the eastern states like Bihar, West Bengal and 
in some of the western states like Maharashtra and Gujarat the ex- 
ecutiy-e pewers and functions vest in the elected representatives — the 
President or the Chairman of the Municipal Councils. 

Thus in a majority of municipal authorities the executive system 
does not conform to the notion of self-government. Only recently the 
state of V/est Bengal has introduced a Mayor-in-Council form of local 
self-government for Calcutta and Howrah which is based on a strong 
Mayor System vesting the entire executive function to the elected Mayor. 

Extensive State Control 

Urban local bodies being the creatures of state governments, are 
under extensive state control and supervision. This does not really 
conform to the autonomy which is the sine qua non for a unit of “self- 
government”. Barring the municipal corporations which enjoy rela- 
tively more autonomy, the other varieties of local bodies, vi 2 .. Municipal 
Councils, Notiiied Area and Town Area Committees are subject to 
elaborate control system of the state governments. The District Collec- 
tor and also the Commissioner have extensive supervisory power over 
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them which is frequently applied by way of inspection, calling of re- 
cords and issuing of instructions for performing the civic functions. 
Above them, the state governments possess overwhelming powers of 
control and supervision in the matters of appointment as also approval 
of appointments for higher posts, creation of new posts, approval of 
contracts and estimates of higher values, sanctioning of estimates of 
budgets, framing of bye-laws and rules and their approval. Financial 
control includes control over imposition of new taxes, approval of tax 
rates and control over expenditure. It seems incredible that they do 
not have the powers to approve their own budget and decide the tax 
rates. Even the municipal corporations are required to obtain state ap- 
proval of expenditure beyond certain limit. In Kerela, it is Rs. 100, GOO, 
in Andhra Pradesh, it is 50,000 and in Flimachal Pradesh, it is 
Rs. 20,000. In the case of municipalities the limit is much less. In Tamil 
Nadu, for example, expenditure exceeding Rs. 8,000 is to be approved 
by the state government. 

The powers of control also include inspection, calling for informa- 
tion and reports and giving directions and conditional grant. The state 
governments possess the powers of recession even of resolution passed 
by the municipal authorities, removal of its members and finally, super- 
session and dissolution. But as the latter requires to hold an early ele- 
ction, generally the state governments have been extensively using the 
powers to supersede. In 1981, as many as 1700 municipalities out of a 
total of 2000 did not have an elected council. Out of 62 municipal 
corporations, as many as 41 were superseded in 1983. 

The control system is so pervasive that one starts doubting if the 
civic bodies are really the embodiments of self-government. The abound- 
ing regulatory and punitive provisions in the municipal enactments 
smack of the French system of administrative tutelage. 

Defective Personnel System 

The personnel system in the civic authorities is based on integrated 
system in a large number of states where the civic authorities do not 
enjoy powers to hire and lire. This has led to lack of motivation and 
decline in work culture. 

REFORMING URBAN LOCAL BODIES 

It should be obvious that the erosion in municipal functional do- 
main, weak local resource base, executive system, extensive slate con- 
trol and deficient personnel system have led to the decline in the status 
of urban local self-governing units. The decline has led them to lose 
their legitimacy to a very large extent. On the other hand, they are 
called upon to service the ever increasing population so that the urban 
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population is able to have even a basic minimum level of urban ser- 
vices. By providing the urban infrastructure, they are required to act 
as instruments of economic activity and engines of economic develop” 
ment. They are in fact required to promote a sound tradition of demo- 
cratic way of life at the grassroot, to bring about social development 
by integrating together various fabrics of social and cultural life and to 
initiate and enhance economic development by strategic planning and 
administration. Presently, they are not in a position to do these things. 
In years to come the pace of urbanisation is expected to make their 
task much more complex and difficult if the steps are not taken in right 
earnest now to strengthen the urban local bodies. Even during 1971*81, 
the addition of about 50 million people to India’s urban population was 
equivalent to the urban population of the entire world except those of 
USA, USSR, China, Brazil and Japan. If these local governing in- 
stitutions are not strengthened, the deprivation of urban population 
from even a modicum of urban services is likely to create situation of a 
crisis as was seen in Calcutta in the sixties. 

But what is important is to push through radical reforms for redeem- 
ing the declining self-governing units. A cosmetic approach tried in the 
past has not yielded any result. Reforming of Urban Local Institutions 
(ULIs) is relatively complex as compared to the Panchayati Raj in- 
stitutions. It has to embrace the whole gamut of functions, resource, 
executive, control and personnel system. 

Policy Options 

There are three options to strengthen the Urban Local Institutions 
(ULIs) ; (I) Reforms in the existing system, (2) giving a coor- 
dinate status to them, and (3) bestowing an independent form to 
them. Let us see wbat are the trade-offs between these options. 

The first option (reforms within the existing framework) has not 
brought any perceptible improvement in the functioning of the civic 
authorities, as it is based on cosmetic approach and basically proves to 
be a mere holding-on operation. Since Independence, a number of areas 
of reform have been identified by the Local Finance Enquiry Committee 
1951, the Taxation Enquiry Commission 1953, the Zakaria Committee 
1963, the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee 1966, the Study Group 
on Constitution, Power and Laws of Urban Local Bodies and Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1983, the Task Force on Housing and Urban Deve- 
lopment in its Report on Financing of Urban Development 1983, myriad 
national conferences, seminars as also the annual Urban and Housing 
Ministers’ Conference and the All India Mayor’s Conferences. More- 
over, the various state governments have also constituted committees 
and expert groups which have given valuable suggestions for reforming 
the existing chaotic system of municipal government. But a positive res- 
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ponse to give an operational form to these useful suggestions is yet 
to come= Above ali, as these have been conceived within the existing 
system of urban government, they seem to be a mere holding operation. 
The maladies afflicting the urban local bodies require to take radical 
and bold steps. 

Conferring a coordinate status seems to be an ideal option. How- 
ever, the existing political milieu would not permit this radical step of 
taking the municipal government out of the state arena and making it a 
constitutional entity so that the Indian Federal system would consist 
of three tiers of government, viz.. Central, State and Local. Persisting 
demand made by the state governments for more autonomy, powers, 
functions and finances will probably not permit to create altogether a 
new level of government which will reduce the powers of the state 
governments. 

The independent status seems to be attractive on many counts. With 
a well defined functional domain, earmarked sources of revenue ade- 
quately in relation to the functional respor sibilities and judicious ar d 
objective direction and control by the state governments could enable 
the local governments to function effectively and independently within 
the defined functional and financial limits. A sy.Tem of prudent super- 
vision and control could also ensure responsibility accounting on the 
part of local bodies. An independent status could also provide a good 
blend of independence and accountability. However, left to the state 
governments, this is not expected to actualise because of the lukewarm 
and indifferent attitude of the state governments. Therefore, the inde- 
pendent status needs to be given to the urban local self-government units 
by providing for it in the Constitution of India itself. This needs to 
be done by delineating local functions, local sources of revenue, ration- 
alisation of existing ad hoc and chaotic system of fiscal transfers and 
devolution of funds and modifying the existing executive system. These 
need to be spelt out in the Constitution of India itself so that the local 
self-governments derive their powers, functions and the very existence 
from the Constitution. Before spelling them out further, let us look at 
the proposed Sixty-fifth Amendment Bill, which somehow fell on the 
floor of the Indian Parliament, 

The Sixty-fifth Constitution Amendment Bill 

The Sixty-fifth Amendment Bill, no doubt, was a very important 
milestone in the development and strengthening of urban local self- 
government. Ever since the enactment of the Government of India Act 
1935, during the colonial rule when the local list containing the sources 
of local revenue as introduced in- the wake of Montague-Chelmsford 
Reform of 1919 was done away with, there has been a clamour for 
giving a constitutional status to the municipal authorities. The Central 
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Council of Local Governments and Urban Development constituted by 
the President of India under Article 263 of the Constitution and con- 
sisting of local self-government ministers of various states has, ever 
since 1970, been adopting resolutions for according constitutional recog- 
nition to the urban local bodies for statutory delineation of their po- 
wers, functions and resources. Likewise the All India Council of Mayors 
has been constantly resolving for inserting a Local List in the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution so that the provisions made earlier in the 
Government of India Act 1919 could be restored. Recently the National 
Commission on Urbanisation has suggested to take shelter under 
Entry 20 of the List III for enabling the Central Government to take 
requisite steps for strengthening of urban local bodies. It also sugges- 
ted to amend Articles 280 and 281 for constitution of the Finance Com- 
mission by the state governments on a regular basis. 

Viewed in this context the Sixty-fifth Amendment Bill seemed to be 
the actualisation of the prolonged debate for strengthening of civic 
authorities. However, in its content and form, even if the Bill was 
adopted by the Parliament, it would not have made perceptible change 
in the functioning of civic authorities because the capabilities of the 
local bodies depend on the extent to which the structure, powers and 
functions, resources and management capabilities, among other things, 
are going to be different from what it has been in the past. 

Structure 

The local self-governments are said to be the grassroot levels of 
governing institutions where the interface between citizen and govern- 
ment is very close. The existing structure has, however, obliterated 
this proximity especially in the Class I towns and metropolitan cities. 
Consequently, the town-hall stands alienated from the citizens. Even 
though attempts have been made in some of the metropolitan cities like 
Delhi and Bombay to decentralise local administration by constituting 
Zonal Committees and in Baroda by creating Ward Committees, the 
distance has still continued to persist. The Sixty-fifth Amendment Bill, 
by providing three types of urban local bodies, viz., a Nagar Panchayat 
in a ‘transitional’ area from rural to urban with a population of 10,000 
to 20,000, Nagarpaiika in towns with a population of 20,000 to three 
lakh and Municipal Corporation in the cities with a population of more 
than three lakh, has tried to reduce this distance. The distance is fur- 
ther intended to be reduced by decentralising Nagarpalikas up to the 
ward level by constituting Ward Committees for two or more wards and 
providing fcr a three tier local self-government in cities of more than 
three lakh, viz., municipal corporation, zonal committees and the ward 
committees. The proposed structure is thus expected to have a posi- 
tive impact in bringing local government to the door steps of the citizens. 
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The Bill listed a long list of functions to be devolved to the urban 
local bodies and for this it appended a new Tv^^elvth Schedule. The 
functions listed included even preparation of plans for economic deve- 
lopment and social justice as well as for implementation of various 
development schemes. But having done this, it left on the state govern- 
ments to provide for the actual devolving of functions to the local 
bodies. The state governments, based on the experience in the past, are 
unlikely to provide for an elaborate function to the urban local bodies. 
One could argue that since the functions have been provided for in a 
new schedule of the constitution of India itself, the state governments 
will take due note of it when pushing through new enactments in this 
regard. However, instead of leaving it at the discretion of state govern- 
ments, the extent of relevant local functions could have been provided 
for in the Constitution in unambiguous and unexplicit terms. As this 
was not done, the proposed amendment is unlikely to have any dent on 
the problem. 

Resources 

Devolving of functions without devolution of adequate sources of 
revenue will not, on its own, be able to enhance the organisational 
capabilities. Though the Bill listed a very wide range of functions to be 
performed by the urban local bodies, it is completely silent on the 
revenues to be devolved to them. It only talked of setting up of State 
Finance Commission on a regular basis which will suggest the principles 
governing the determination of taxes, duties, tolls and fees to be assign- 
ed to or appropriated by the Nagarpalikas, the distribution of net pro- 
ceeds of taxes, tolls, duties and fees between the state government and 
tne Nagarpalikas and also the grants-in-aid out of the consolidated fund 
of the state. This idea we have been toying since 1966 when it was sug- 
gested by the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee. It was tried to be 
effectuated by providing for this in the Indian Constitution. To this 
extent it is a welcome development. The Bill should also have listed 
the local sources of revenues for the Nagarpalikas so that the state en- 
croachment on it could have been prevented and the local bodies would 
have got an exclusive area of local taxation. 

Executive Systems 

This was not even peripherially talked about in the Bill. It has been 
an anathema that despite calling them the units of local self-government, 
the entire executive functions in the Nagarpalikas vest with an appoint- 
ed bureaucrat. The elected functionaries who happen to be the repre- 
sentatives of the local population are silent spectators. The Chief 
Executive Officer in Municipality and the Commissioner in Municipal 
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Corporations are appointed by the state government and hence are 
not responsible to the council with the result that the people’s repre- 
sentatives and the executive officers are constantly at the logger heads. 
Thus a valuable opportunity for installing a political executive was lost 
in the Bill. West Bengal is the only state where executive functions have 
been given to the political functionaries by introducing the Mayor-in- 
Council form of local self-government in Calcutta and Howrah. 

It should be thus obvious that vital areas of reform were left virtually 
untouched in the Sixty-fifth Constitutional Amendment Bill. Though 
the Bill could not be adopted, it needs to be emphasised that the 
idea of providing constitutional protection to the Nagarpalikas is still 
relevant and important. 1 he increasing pace of urbanization has in- 
evitably to be given a strong organisational support for provision of 
urban services and infrastructure. The urban local bodies are not in a 
position to pe'form this role. Their organisational capabilities have to 
be enhanced by providing them constitutional protection. This needs 
to be done by delineating the local functional domain, the local sources 
of revenues, by providing for political executive system and a rational 
scheme of fiscal transfers and devolution of funds from the higher eche- 
lons of government. This is absolutely necessary for strengthening of 
local government in urban areas. If left to the state governments for 
incorporating the areas of reforms in state enactments, it is not likely 
to materialise. The state governments have been rather too conscious 
of their autonomy and share in the buoyant central taxes; they are not 
disposed to look at the miserable plight of the local bodies. The areas 
of reform discussed in this article need to be operationalised by pro- 
viding for these in the constitution of India itself. □ 


The Urban Units of Self-Government 
A Constitutional Cinderella 

V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


OVERNMENT OF the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth”, was the soulful wish of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. A dialectical grasp of the implications of this propositions 
drives us to the growing reality of escalation of urbanisation and the 
management of municipal units. India, like the rest of the world, is 
steadily moving from village to town. The urban universe, therefore, 
deserves our democratic focus in the matter of self-government. And 
yet, to dale, municipal democracy is the Cinderella of constitutional law. 
In the current developmental era of our country it is a spinal weakness 
of our system of government that “the petty done, the undone vast” is 
the stark truth regarding progressive participation of the urban people 
in local administration. The founding fathers of our Constitution were 
carried away by the dichotomy of Centre and 5?tates in the distribution 
of powers and left panchayats and nagarpaiikas orphaned. Gram Swaraj 
and Nagar Swaraj are models of mirage and hence there is a strong case 
for a national debate on the democratic calculus of local self-govern- 
ment, vis-a-'vis, constitutional autonomy and authority. Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose call for Panchayati Raj was anathema to Oxbridge elitists in 
British India and allergic to the post-Independence counterparts, is still 
an uneasy and distant national memory. He spoke of India as living 
in its villages and Bharat Swaraj in terms of Gram Swaraj, although lip 
service is given to him in the Constitution by an anaemic article. 
Article 40 reads: 

Organisation of Village Panchayats ~ThQ State shall take steps to 
organise village panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government. 

As our weary century, hungry in its rural demography developed 
the syndrome of trek to towns from countryside. This common phe- 
nomenon in India and elsewhere of neglect of villages claimed the price 
of transfer of populations. “As rural migrants left their exhausted 
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soils, dwindling holdings and decreasing employment, the Third 
World’s cities swallowed them until they were bursting at the seams ^ 
Our policy makers were illiterates or indiflferent in terms of this facet 
of social development. As Paul Harrison puts it: 

Independence brought no change of approach: the Westernized elites 
who ran the new governments had as their main ambition to extend 
the modern sector. They concentrated on modern capital-intensive 
industry, which cost a great deal and, therefore, could provide few 
jobs. In the housing sphere they built housing to excessive Western 
standards which only a small minority could afford. 

And so the cities could not employ or house the millions which 
their privilege attracted to them like a magnet. Every Third World 
city is a dual city — an island of wealth surrounded by a black belt of 
misery. Outside the bright, shining modern city of skyscrapers, fly- 
overs and desirable residences, the poor are camped in squalor, dis- 
ease and neglect, in shacks and hutments of plywood, cardboard, 
mud or straw, usually without clean water, sewers, health centres, 
schools, paved roads or paying jobs. More than two fifths of city 
dwellers in developing countries live in squatter or slum areas, and 
these are growing at twice the rate of the official, modern cities they 
surround. Their residents live largely neglected by government. 
The informal trades and manufactures in which they employ each 
other have to fight against government indifference or even harass- 
ment. The shanties that house them get no services; inde.d the 
response of many governments to the problem has been to demolish 
them, thereby destroying jobs and communities, and replace them 
with lower-density, higher-rent housing zones from which industry 
is banned. This conventional approach to slum attacks the sym- 
ptoms, but leaves the disease untreated to break out again elsewhere. 
It is a strategy that cannot work.® 

The escalating challenge of urban aggregations demanded a new 
dynamism in participative democracy with have-notes in harrowing 
hutments and poignant pavements have a creative part in the economic 
and political shaping of urban destiny, direction and destination. But 
drift, unconcern and bull-dozer bureaucracy’s knee-jerk responses were 
all that happened. 

Although Nehru, Patel, Rajen Babu, Rajaji and a host of other pat- 
riots had, ill the days of national struggle for Independence, personally 
experienced the futility of municipalities, and were convinced about 

iPaiil Harrison, The Third World Tomorrow, p. 108. 

Hbid., p. 109. 
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delegating more powers at that level in the interest of planning and 
development, but when it came to miking the Constitution, they 
somehow for-got the imperative need of strengtheiing urbm democracy 
save through a casual inclusion in the State Legislative List of item 5 
(Schedule Vil) which mentions: 

Local government, that is to say, the constitution and powers of 
municipal corporations, improvement trusts, district boards, mining 
settlement authorities and other local authorities for the purpose of 
local self-government or village administration. 

This neglect of the resources of urban humanity in the governance 
of municipality to metropolis has alienated laree chunks of city dwe- 
llers as voiceless people condemned to agitational noises if even elemen- 
tary amenities like housing, light and water are arbitrarily denied. The 
Supreme Court, in the Olga Tellis Case (AIR 1986 Section 180) held 
that the Constitution guaranteed, as a fundamental right, the right to 
life and expounded the new jurisprudence of human rights by holding 
that right to life included the right to livelihood and reasonably proxi- 
mate alternative accommodation before arbitrary en mass displacement. 
But at the bottom of urban ills is the basic enactment of constitutional 
protection to urban local government. The polemical 65th Constitutional 
Amendment Bill of 1989 was a beginning in awareness although its pro- 
visions were largely an illusion and suffered from a genetic defect of 
electoral motivation. We are not concerned now with the fortunes of 
that aborted legislation but with the urgency of a constitutional shelter 
for urban democracy writ inviolably into the Paramount National 
Charter making every denizen in the slum and jhuggi a partner in the 
power process. Or else. Power to the People is double-speak baloney. 
Decentralised democracy must shed its colonial bureaucracy and make 
over power to the local community. Over-centralisation and rendering 
municipal bodies mere wrangling talking shops, with periodic elections as 
the opium of the people, has been the story so far. But the kernel of 
urban autonomy has yet to find constitutional expression. This demands 
that categorical imperative of self-government: faith in the humble 
millions and unreserved grant of power, nor throwing crumbs to 
Lazarus from the table of Dives. 

When discussing democratic decentralisation, reference is usually 
made only to panchayati raj institutions by which are meant the 
District Councils (Zila Parishads) taluk or block samithies, mandal 
panchayats and village panchayats. Urban local bodies like muni- 
cipal corporations and municipal councils are generally kft cut. In 
a modern development setting involving urbanisation, it is fiece- 
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ssary to take note of the entire local Government structure below 
the State level and there is no reason why urban local government 
units should be left out of reckoning, ft is through the establish- 
ment of a composite local government structure that democratic 
decentralisation from the State to the district and lower levels can 
be brought about. It is necessary to decide upon and establish such 
a structure, in order to delegate 'powers and functions to different 
units in a rational and complementary way.=* 

Two important matters fall for serious consideration at this stage. 
The first, of course, is sure elections at appointed times, not teasing 
illusions and promises of unreality. The second is effective devolution 
of powers, developmentally oriented and capable of execution of pro- 
jects without bureaucratic bossism and hierarchic mendicancy from 
political echelons. True federalism in a large and diverse country 
like ours, with a Fourth World of appalling privations, necessarily im- 
plies the constitutional creation of a floor level structure, with several 
safeguards for the feudally oppressed and “hands off” vis-a-vis servitude 
to any type of bureaucracy. But planning for the country and the 
State should not be contradicted by chaotic local projects. Also techni- 
cal assistance and financial resources must be equitably shared so that 
local self-government may take off and independent initiative engendered. 

This perspectivai philosophy must enlighten and activise constitu- 
tional protection for urban agglomerations. Lest small men “drest in a 
little brief authority” should monkey with constitutional amendments 
without value base and statutory potency and fob off the vapourous 
clauses of a facultative legislation. As sufficient constitutional ar- 
moury it is necessary to emphasize the obvious, insist on obligatory 
devolution and mandate transfer of power to the ill-starred sector, not 
the five-star wonder. 

Two maladies, which may be remedied by constitutional changes 
have been rightly attempted by the 64th and 65th Amendments. 

Most states and most parties in power have, in the past, displayed 
unconcern for periodic polls for Panchayats and, with equal delinquen- 
cy, have superseded local bodies to which they have been allergic. A 
mere municipal law prescribing quinquinnial elections is violated by 
the States with impunity. An extreme case occurred in Kerela where a 
Congress (l)-ied Front luled at the given time. No Panchayat elec- 
tions were held for long and when' the matter was considered by the 
High Court, a writ was issued to hold elections within three months. 
Instead of obeying this democratic directive from the Bench, the then 

»V. Ramachaudran, Report on the Measures to be taken for Democratic Decen- 
tarlization at the District and Lower Levels, p. 25. 
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Cabinet got the Act itself amended and avoided the legal obligation to 
hold an early election. Small wonder that a Constitutional command 
to conduct regular polls is a wholesome prescription beyond the poli- 
cal frolics of parties in power. Similarly, instances abound of uncon- 
scionable supersessions where local bodies are put to sleep and kept in 
suspended animation. This Kumbhakarna syndrome must be corrected, 
if need be. by a super-provision. Likewise, a Mareecha device of stall- 
ing elections- a frequent vice— -must be arrested. The Prime Minister, 
referring to the new measure on the anvil, rhetorised '‘no more will 
Panchayats remain the play-thing of the Arbitrary exercise of Executive 
Power”. — Amen. 

To emphasise the value of the vote let me quote Winston Churchill: 

At the bottom of all tributes paid to democracy is the little man, 
walking into a little booth, with a little pencil making a little cro.^s 
on a little bit of paper— no amount of rhetoric or voluminous dis- 
cussion can possibly diminish the overwhelming importance of the 
point. 

Grassroots democracy at the Municipal level demands independent 
authority, financial, developmental and functional for the elected local 
bodies. Then alone will dependencia syndrome be cured and indepen- 
dent initiative restored- 

Perestroika for urban democracy requires decentralisation and 
justice. To redeem the historic tryst ‘to wipe every tear fi ora 
every eye’ and to vest in the lowliest, the lost and the last the sweet 
smile of social justice, we need a second battle for Swaraj in its triune 
dimensions, social, economic and political. Do you mean ‘business'? □ 



State- Municipal Relationship : 
An Analysis of Collaboration and 
Control in India* 

L N.P. MOHANTY 


T he recent initiative in strengthening the Municipal Government 
in India by the Union Government through a series of confer- 
ences and meetings and the introduction of 65ih Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill in the Lok Sabha had helped the process of self- introspection 
in the working, powers, functions and resources of the Municipal 
Governments in India as also their role in the entire governmental set-up. 

Introducing the 65th Constitution Amendment Bill, the Prime 
Minister Shri Rajiv Gandhi said, on August 7, 1989, that “we seek thro- 
ugh these bills to vest power in the only place where power rightfully 
belongs in a democracy— in the hands of tli-e people”. He further said, 
“no longer will democracy in local self-government become a passing 
political pastime. Through these bills, democracy in local self-govern- 
ment becomes a solemn constitutional obligation, an obligation that 
can neither be suborned nor flouted for reasons of expediency or 
indifference”.^ The Bill made democratic decentralization to the 
Nagarpalikas a key-stone of the country’s constitutional arch, and urged 
participatory growth as imperative for. a vibrant democracy. 

The Constitution 65th Amendment Bill while granting constitutional 
sanction for maximum democracy and maximum devolution provided: 

(i) Devolution by State legislatures of powers and responsibilities 
upon the Nagarpalikas for preparation of plans for economic 
development and social justice and for implementing develop- 
ment schemes. 

(//) The bill envisaged three types of Nagarpalikas— Nagarpancha- 
yats; Municipal Councils and Municipal Corporations. 

*The views esp res sed by the author are his own and do not reflect his official 
position. 

^Extract from the Prime Minister's speech in the Lok Sabha, Dated August 7, 
1989. 
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{Hi) There was an adequate provision in the Bill for restricting the 
state government’s power to supersede the civic bodies for an 
indefinite period. Accordingly the legislation is proposed fixed 
tenure of five years for the civic bodies and in case these bodies 
were dissolved before the expiry of the term, elections were to 
be held within six months. 

O'vj The Bill vested in the Election Commission the superintendence, 
direction and control of the elections; empowered the Com- 
l roller and Auditor General to audit the accounts of Nagar- 
palikas; provided for sound finance of the Nagarpalikas by 
securing authorisation from the State legislatures for grants-in- 
aid from the consolidated fund of the State. It also provided 
for the Finance Commission to review the financial position of 
the Municipal bodies and make recommendations with regard 
to raising revenue. 

The piece of legislation meant to strengthen the grassroots democracy 
has suftered a set-back in the Rajya Sabha on account of differences 
among the political parties. The opposition members, although wel- 
comed the idea of decentralisation, expressed fear of erosion of States’ 
powers by putting more powers in the hands of the Union Government 
at the cost of the states. They further alleged that the Bill was in 
contravention of the basic principles of the constitution and federalism, 
as described by the founding fathers of the constitution,'^ They doubted 
whether the centre could at all legislate on a matter concerning local 
government, which is listed as item five in the List II (State List) of the 
Seventh Schedule of the Constitution.® 

Apart from the legislative aspects of the Bill, the Prime Minister’s 
remarks raised some crucial issues, particularly the devolution of power 
to local self-government. At this point, probably it is to some extent 
pertinent to make a reference to some observations of Sarkaria Com- 
mission, which said, inter alia: 

The issue of devolution of powers and responsibilities between the 
top two tiers of government, union and states, needs to be con- 
sidered in the context of broader issue of decentralisation between 
these and other tiers of government on the one hand, and the func- 
tional agencies within each of these tiers, on the other. The inte- 
rests and aspirations of most people are concentrated in the localities 
in which they live and carry on their avocations of life. Normally 

2For details see October 14, .1989. 

'^"Grassroots Democracy from Above", of India ^ August 5, 1989. The issue 

has been raised in Calcutta High Court, 
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they would be content to compete at a level of the local self-govern- 
ing bodies, making way for persons interested in larger issues of 
regional and national significance, to opt for higher elective forums. 
Decentralisation or real powers to these local institutions would thus 
help defuse the threat of centrifugal forces, increase popular in- 
volvement all along the line, broaden the base of our democratic po- 
lity, promote administrative efficiency and improve the health and 
stability of intergovernmental relations.^ 

The Commission further observed that: 

there is a tendency towards greater centralisation of powers, there 
is a special need in a country like India for a conscious and pur- 
posive effort to counter it all the time. There is considerable truth 
in the saying that undue centralisation leads to blood pressure at 
the centre and anemia at the periphery. The inevitable result is 
morbidity and inefficiency, indeed centralisation does not solve 
but aggravates the problems of the people.® 

The present article has analysed critically the concept of autonomy 
and State Control with reference to India. 

I 

The interests of the local municipal bodies and the state govern- 
ments are so closely interrelated that a high degree of coordination and 
cooperation is necessary between them.® In the highly developed coun- 
tries their relationship has been undergoing a gradual change from the 
pattern of subordinate— superior relationship to one of partnership and 
cooperation in providing a wide range of services with the maximum 
efficiency under commitments of a modern welfare state. On the other 
hand, in the developing countries the crucial issue has been how to 
structure local government so that it may shoulder the partnership res- 
ponsibilities in national development.’ 

In almost all m idem states or political systems where units of local 
government, urban or rural, are established on statutory basis, auto- 
nomy characterises their mode of functioning; but such autonomy is 
subject to certain norms and instruments of control which the political 

•’^Report of Sarkaria Commission on Union-State Relationship, Goverument of 
India, 1S)87. 

Ubid. 

^Report of Rural-Urban Relationship CowWr/ee, Vol. I, Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning, Government of India, p. 116. 

’These observations of the study conducted on behalf of the International Union 
of Local Authorities for United Nations in 1962 are valid even today. 
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system, as a whole, is required to exercise over local government en- 
tities for maintaining a balance in the relationship between the local 
sub-systems and the political system taken as a whole. 

Municipal bodies all over the world are controlled by some higher 
level of government in order to oversee that these grassroots in- 
stitutions of local government at the urban level do not transgress their 
legitimate sphere of action, cause any threat to peace and tranquillity of 
the area or the state, spend extravagantly and in an unauthorised 
manner, suffer any disability in discharging their allotted responsibilities. 
Ill other words, the basic idea underlying the schemes of State Control 
over local bodies, is to prevent them from acting at cross purposes with 
higher level of government and to make them accountable to the peo- 
ple within their respective local jurisdiction. 

The need for central supervision and control is obviously greater in 
developing countries than in industrially and technologically advanced 
countries. Because, in developing countries independent political sys- 
tems with, more or less, stable central governments are of relatively 
recent original, most of them having come to existence in the years 
after the World War II. Most of these countries were characterised by 
a largely illiterate electorate, undeveloped local leadership, inexperien- 
ced officials and unstable financial positions. 

The developing countries liberated from colonial political regimes 
and administration, not only became politically conscious of their free- 
dom but also showed an urge for democratic popular government at the 
national, regional and local levels. Butin reality there was a scarcity 
of adequately educated, trained and experienced leadership to man 
popular representative government at the local level because the avail- 
able best were absorbed in organising popular responsible government 
at the national and state level. Secondly, as the developing countries 
were in the processor achieving economic development and growth, 
their local bodies had to be dependent on meagre resources they could 
raise through local taxation and grants from the higher level of govern- 
ment. 

Considering the volume and dimensions of the functions entrusted to 
municipal bodies in India, one of the leading developing countries, 
the financial resources which they could manage from their own taxation 
proved inadequate to the financial requirement of each municipal body 
which was confronted with providing modern civic amenities to an over- 
growing urban population. Besides, the accelerated pace of industria- 
lisation and the consequent urbanisation in the post-Independcnce years 
in India threw up challenging problems to the urban local bodies. But 
unfortunately, neither politically, nor administratively or financially, 
most of these bodies were stable enough to cope with the challenges of 
the growing problems. Thus, in the post-Independence years of India 
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one notices a gap between the growing political urge for full-fledged 
democratic government at the urban level and the paucity of resources 
in tern s of leadership, personnel, and funds to meet the ever growing 
expenditure in providing modern civic amenities to a growing urban 
population. This widening gap used to pose problems and often called 
for state government intervention. 

Although intervention is not excluded from the statutes, the inten- 
tion underlying provisions for state control and intervention was to 
keep it at the minimum so that urban local bodies might breathe an air 
of autonomy while running and managing their own affairs. But the 
practice over the past decades shows that what was intended to bean 
extraordinary measure to be used in the minimum, tended to become a 
normal affair being used by the state government not only frequently 
but often whimsically and arbitrarily. 

II 

AUTONOMY VS STATE CONTROL 

The concepts of local autonomy on the one hand and state govern- 
ment control on the other are two contradictory aspects to be reconciled 
in the structure of the local governments particularly in their inter- 
governmental relationship. The modern English pattern combines 
elements of ‘localism’, ‘self-management’ and ‘self help’ in the business 
of service provision, usually with some ‘central control’ over perfor- 
mance standard.® In the American pattern the extent of autonomy is 
more, whereas autonomy allowed to French communes and departments 
is subject to State control through the prefects and sub-prefects. 

In fact, autonomy claimed and exercised by urban local bodies is not 
absolute, but relative in character. This is evident from the provisions 
of the basic statutes which set-up the urban local bodies. Beyond the 
provisions of these statutes, it is relative to the demands of central eco- 
nomic management which are increasing in the present century under 
the requirement either of a Socialist State or of a Welfare State. Thirdly, 
it depcrids upon the responsibilities and obligations to be discharged by 
the local authorities acting primarily as agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. Ail the above factors create tensions between demands of the 
Cen'^ral Government upon urban bodies from an ample measure of 
congruence with the former on broad questions of national policy on 
the one hand, and the need for local independence for decision, on the 
other,® 

8M. Bowman and W. Hampton (eds.), Local Democracies, Melbourne, Longman 
Cheshire, 1983, p. 14. 
mid. 
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The question of local autonomy, vis-a-vis. Central Government con- 
trol is not a static issue. It has been made alive and dynamic by almost 
continuous debates to that effect. In USA, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, rejected both the 1 9th century concept of in- 
herent right of local bodies for self-government and Dillion-rule^*’ that 
local government is a creature of State, and constitutes a convenient 
subdivision of the same. While rejecting these two extreme views the 
Commission held that both the State and the local government are part- 
ners for the welfare of the citizens. Ursula Hicks too observed that, 
the relationship between the urban local government and the state 
government should be one of optional partnership between the two 
active and cooperative members, the state government all the same 
being definitely the senior partner. 

According to H. Maddick, the ultimate object of such ‘partnership* 
should be to establish an ‘equal partnership’: 

The system should begin with tutor-pupil relationship, should slip 
into a system of senior and junior partners and finally the system 
should evolve into one of equal partnership under the overall national 
objectives and policies. 

To achieve a balanced state-local relationship it is necessary for the 
state government to provide the right quantum as well as the right type 
of assistance to local authoritiss in order to invigorate and strengthen 
them. If the degree of control is too little, the control becomes in- 
effective, and if it is too much, becomes oppressive. The golden mean 
between these two extremes suggests the ideal position 

However, while controlling the urban local bodies, the following 
factors have to be strictly adhered to: 

(/) Municipal bodies are democratic institutions consisting of re- 
presentatives elected by the local community, in controlling 

^“Judicial interpretation of municipal power also follows, that traditional way of 
Dillion’s rule, and it is accepted that Municipal Corporations’ owe their origin to, 
and derive power and rights wholly from the legislatures. As it creates so it may 
destroy. Dillion’s rule was challenged in his own country when in 1871 Judge 
Cooley (USA) ruled that some rights of local self-government are inherent in the 
municipalities. 

Das, “State Supervision and Control”, Nagarlok, Vol. II, No. 4, 1970. 

^^U. Hicks, Development from Below. Local Government and Finance in the Deve- 
loping Countries of Commonwealth, Oxford, The Clarenden Press, 1962, p. 28. 

Maddick, Democracy, Decentralisation and Development, Bombay, Asia 
Publi.shing House, pp. 203-204. 

^• 13 . Bhruckroy, An Outline of Local Government, Portlouis, Association of Urban 
Authorities, p. 105. 
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them, this democratic process should not be subjected to the 
autocratic whim of the state government; and 
(ii) the autonomy of the local bodies should not be tempered 
with. Too much interference will affect their autonomy and 
frustrate the basic purpose of having a system of local govern- 
ment.^® 

Hence the state government’s control and supervision can be orient- 
ed towards the building a healthy and sound municipal administration. 
Only, then control can turn out to be a constructive and useful factor 
in providing necessary stability and efficiency to urban bodies. 

Examining the problem of central control, the Local Government 
Manpower Committee, set up in England in 1949, observed that, since 
the local authorities are responsible bodies, competent to discharge 
their own functions and exercise their responsibilities in their own 
right, the objective should be to leave the detailed management of a 
scheme of service to the local authority and to concentrate the depart- 
mental control at ‘Key Points’ where it can most effectively discharge 
its responsibilities, v/5-a-v/i’, financial policies and financial administra- 
tion, 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee set up by the Government of 
India viewed the question of State Control over the local bodies in the 
context of the Parliamentary Democratic System of India. It observed: 

The state government as constituting the representative institutions 
has a vital role to play in ensuring the proper functioning of local 
bodies. It is their responsibility to see that the local bodies are 
efficiently organised, that they perform their functions properly and 
they take adequate part in the development of the country.^’ 

m 

STATE CONTROL IN INDIA 

In the Constitution of India, while the Directive Principles of State 
Policy refer, albeit glancingly, to village panchayats, the reference to 
urban local self-government is confined to an implicit mention in entry 
five of the State List. While Article 40 of the Constitution casts a man- 

^sproceedings of the Seminar on ‘'State Machinery for Municipal Supervision” 
held on 7th & 8th May, 1980 at Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi, 1970. 

^'^Report o/the Manpower Committee, England, \9A9. 

'^’‘Taxation Enquiry Commission Report, Vol. Ill, Government of India, New 
Delhi, 1954, p. 374. 
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date on the state to ensure the working of the village Paechayats, there 
is no corresponding mandate regarding urban local bodies. The Central 
Council of Local Self-Government and Urban Development has passed 
several resolutions about the need for the constitutional recognisation 
of local bodies and the need for clear statutory delineation of the powers, 
functions, and resources of urban bodies. The All India Council of 
Mayors has urged the same as also the National Commission on Urbani- 
sation. 

The urban local bodies in India are hence creatures of state govern- 
ments governed by statutes enacted by state legislatures. Therefore, 
the state legislation under which an urban local authority has been 
established determines the degree of autonomy and spells out the mecha- 
nism through which the state government decides to exercise control. 

The state governments in India exert legislative, judicial and ad- 
ministrative forms of control on the urban local bodies. The state 
legislature has the exclusive power to make laws in respect of local 
government power to alter, amend or repeal the statutes, and also to 
prescribe the methods, techniques and procedures for the exercise of 
state government control over urban local bodies. 

The judicial control is aimed at keeping the Municipal Council with- 
in the limits of powers and functions given to them under the law and 
to protect citizens from the arbitrary actions of urban bodies. While 
controlling the Municipal Councils from excesses, it also protects the 
Municipal Council’s interests from being vioUted by the legislature or 
the executive in their exercise of control over the Municipal Council. 

Of all forms of control, the administrative control is the most effec- 
tive. The object of administrative control is to see not only that the 
autonomous powers of the Council are preserved intact but also to see 
that the good of the whole is not sacrificed by partisan activities.^® The 
Municipal Acts of different states give wide powers of administrative 
and financial control to the state government over the mu'iicipal bodies. 
Some of them are indirect and less vigorous such as, to give directions, 
to call for information and reports, to review local action or to give 
conditional grant-in-aid, etc. Others are more drastic and take the form 
of annulment of local decisions, prior approval of local actions, action 
in default, suspension and removal of elected members, and dissolution 
and supersession of the Council.^® 

From the stand point of the state control over the urban local 
bodies in India, the role of the state government has been four-fold, 
viz , promotive, preventive, punitive and curative/reformative. 

■^®V. Venkata Rao, A Hundred Year of Local Self-Government In Assam, 
Guwahati, Bani Prakash Maodir, 1965, p. 162. 

^^Rcport of Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 117. 
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Promotive 

The promotlve role is primary over others. Since urban local 
bodies are the creatures of the state government, the latter has in certain 
respects to play a promotive role in respect of the urban authorities 
which includes; 

(0 Legislative stipulations for the creation and functioning of local 
government along with necessary local freedom; 

(ii) legislative amendments for smoother functions; 

{iii) adoption of statutory rules and issue of executive orders and 
instructions enabling it to operate within its local sphere; 

(iv) offering financial assistance including grants-in-aid and loans; 

(v) providing training facilities for its personnel; and 

(vi) extending technical advice and help. 

Preventive 

Since the government is the custodian of public interest, it has to 
prevent conflicts between the local activities and the national objectives. 
This is in the nature of adopting measures which forestall and forewarn 
pitfalls. Provisions have been made for smooth functioning of all 
organs of the local government by way of anticipating possible conflicts 
between them and the local rate payers and the various organs of the 
government. When the local governments deviate from norms laid 
down by the basic Act, the state government has to prevent them from 
doing that. 

Reformative 

In India where there are strong centralising tendencies, informal 
ways and means have developed through which the local authorities 
represent their grievances and requirements. The states in India 
convene inter-governmental conferences to discuss matters of mutual 
concern. However the decision to bring about a change are the uni- 
lateral action of the government. The government also appoints various 
committees and commissions for reforming local government.-® 

Punitive 

The punitive role is usually a negative approach of the state 
government to local bodies. The occassion for this might arise at 
times in accordance with changing circumstances. The punitive role 

*®M. Muttalib and M. A. Khan, Theory of Local Governments, New Delhi Ster- 
ling, 1982, pp. 241-44. 
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stems from one of the two positions: 

(a) When the local government surpasses its permissible limit and 
the justification provided is not satisfactory. 

(h) When the state government and local government develop 
differences specially with different political parties being in 
power, the government may choose to penalise the local govern- 
ment at the earliest opportunity. 

While the first is a legitimate intervention of the government, the 
second speaks of political expend iency. Punitive actions assume 
different forms depending on the sphere of action and nature of default. 
They are as follows: 

(0 cancellation of the decision of the Council or its Committees; 

(ii) removal of the Mayor/the Chairman and the Councillors from 
office on proven charges; and 

{Hi) serving notice on dissolution and supersession to the Municipal 
Councils. 

But since laws are based on natural justice, all punitive actions are 
preceded by an opportunity being given to concerned authorities to 
explain their positions. 


IV 

It has been found in India that the state laws governing civic bodies 
drafted decades ago are inadequate to the needs of a growing population. 
The population in most towns and cities has rapidly multiplied, and 
the absence of proper organisation has led to the civic services coming 
to an almost breaking point. Th's has not only brought in discontent 
among the urban population but has also created large slums in cities.--^ 
Most of the civic bodies are financially in a bad shape and are unable 
to meet fo the civic needs of the urban people, thus giving rise to 
miserable living conditions. 

It has also been found that in most urban areas, muricipal bodies 
are either non-existent, or have been superseded, or have been in 
existence for long periods without elections being held. In the middle 
of 1981 it was found that as many as 1700 municipalities out of 2000 all 
over India had no elected boards. Also as many as 47 Municipal 
Corporations out of a total of 66 remained superseded till the end of 
1983. By the end of 1986, of the 72 Municipal Corporations in the 
country, 37 have been superseded or were without elected bodies. Some 

Hindustan Times, May 26, 1989. 

^"Times of India, Octohct 16, 1986. 
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civic bodies were lying superseded for a period of 15 years as in 
the case of Madras and Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
head the list of states with the largest number of superseded Municipal 
Corporations. A classic example is Bhagalpur Municipal Corporation 
which was superseded about 18 years ago — the period w'hicli provides 
voting right to a young mao. 

Recent research in India (D.B. Rasenthal, 1970; T. Appa Rao, 1972; 
R.W. Jones, 1975; P.A. James 1975; K.M. Manohar, 1978; Hoshiar 
Singh, 1979 and O.P. Srivastava, 1980) shows that supersession of 
Municipal Boards/Corporations is most often decided on party political 
considerations. 

The supersession of Congress (D-run Berhanipur Municipality by 
West Bengal Government on August 4, 1989 on the ground of corruption 
and financial mismanagement was set aside by the Calcutta High Couft 
on September 22 while delivering the judgement Justice Mullick said, 
“the Commissioners were the elected representatives of a local sell- 
government body and they could not be condemned without being given 
a chance to explain their position. If the Municipality was superseded 
on the ground of mismanagement without an opportunity to explain, 
the Commissioners would have to carry the stigma throughout their 
lives”. The admission of error by the Chief Minister Shri Jyoti Basu 
shows that the supersession was most probably politically motivated."^ 

A microscopic study made on the problem of supersession and 
suspension of Urban Local Bodies in Orissa from 1950 to 1986 by 
selecting three oldest municipalities of the state, viz., Cuttack, Puri and 
Berhampur revealed that, of the total number of cases of supersession 
and suspension, more likely political and partisan considerations, 
rather than objective factors, influenced the government’s decision to 
supersede the urban local bodies of the state. Majority cases are to be 
ascribed to the difference in the political complexion of the government 
at tbe state level and that of the Councillors at the Municipal level. 
They fuither revealed the punitive motive of the political executive at 
the state level, vis-a~vis, the superseded Municipal Councils. There have 
been few instances of supersession where the political complexion of the 
state goveinment and the Municipal Councils are identical. In the 
aforesaid cases a faction ridden state ruling party has encouraged 
factional politics at the municipal level and has created situations con- 
genial for supersession relative to the situation of unified politics. 
Similarly, a change in the ruling party either at the state or municipal 
level has its consequent impacts on the supersession of the municipal 
bodies. Only in a few cases, the tcol of supersession has been used as 

®^For details see 'Editorial’, Hindustan Tiines, kugmi Xl, 1989 and ‘Staff Corres- 
pondent’, September 23, 1989. 
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corrective against the erring local bodies. The study further revealed 
that only occassionally elections were conducted and very often the 
supersession period was extended. 

The study further revealed that the urban local bodies were rarely 
given guidance at appropriate time, nor were these bodies given timely- 
warnings about their shortcomings or otherwise defects. 

V 

The real object of state control over the local bodies should be 
educative rather than punitive. This object can be achieved with the 
state government keeping constant vigil over the working of the local 
bodies so as to point out their shortcomings and suggest to them ways 
of rectifying their mistakes in time. 

The hitherto existing practice of state government swinging to 
drastic action only when ‘reportedly’ there is gross municipal inefiiciency, 
corruption and bankruptcy, has to be abjured. Instead, there must be 
some agency of the state government which must be aware of the 
measure of success and failure in the performance of the local bodies, 
and accordingly must be engaged in a process of constant thinking about 
remedies that would be helpful to local bodies to improve the manner of 
their functioning and thereby enhance their capabilities to cope with 
various problems confronting them. 

To achieve state government control in the aforesaid sense what is 
really needed is an intermediate monitoring of the goings on, in the 
municipal bodies, in a planned and a systematic way. Within a definite 
time limit monitoring and evaluation can be meaningful only in the 
light of certain pre-set standards.-^ 

What is suggested here is that the state administration incharge of 
municipal bodies has first to set standards of performances for the 
municipal bodies. Wherever possible, quantitative targets may be fixed 
for each municipal body to attain while implementing its works-pro- 
grammes. For instance, per capiia water supply, extension of road 
mileage, coverage of vaccination, expansion of drainage and sewerage — 
all these are quantifiable. Annual targets may be set in respect of 
specific functions. On the revenue side targets for collection of taxes, 
rates, fees can be set. Similarly on the regulatory side, the targets for 

'■^^See L.N.P. Mohanty, “Urban Government and State Government in Oris?a ; 
A Critical Study of the Problem of Supersession and Suspension and. its .Bearing on 
Autonomy of the Local .Bodies”, Pb.D. thesis submitted in Utkul University, 1988 
(Unpublished). 

-“C/. M. Bhattacharya, State Diractorate of Mimicipal AdminfstratlQi;, 

Delhi, Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1969, pp. 468-71. 
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allocation of housing sites, approval of building plans can also be 
laid down. 

Once such annual targets are set in consultation with the municipal 
bodies, the state government has to monitor performance in respect of 
each function at regular intervals, say quarterly or half yearly. This 
can be done through a combination of reporting and inspection. What 
has been found in the cases of urban local bodies in India is that ins- 
pection is not conducted regularly by the higher authorities and on their 
own, the municipal bodies make inordinate delay in submitting reports, 
and at times do not report at all to the government about then- affairs. 
The purpose of monitoring will be to see the progress of each muni- 
cipality towards the achievement of predetermined targets. In the 
course of monitoring, the problems of specific municipalities in ful- 
filling the targets can be discussed and solutions found. At the end of 
the stipulated periods the over all performance in achieving targets can 
be evaluated and the state government will be in a better position to 
see which municipality is lagging behind. In such cases the causes for 
inadequacy can be diagnosed and remedies as deemed appropriate and 
relevant can be suggested. 

Among other important measures to be taken to evolve a system of 
monitoring and evaluation one may think of a full-fledged Directorate 
for the municipal bodies. In the states in India where the Directorate 
has become adjunct to the Secretariat departments, the arrangement has 
proved faulty and unsound, because the Director does not get ample 
time for conducting inspections, nor is he given appropriate opportunity 
or agencies to conduct regular supervision and inspection of the work- 
ing of municipalities. It is suggested that the state governments where 
the full-fledged Directorates have not been set up, should set the full- 
fledged Directorates to look after the affairs of urban bodies. It is 
pertinent to mention here the views of the Rural-Urban Relationship 
Committee which stressed the need of a well organised Directorate at 
the state level to improve the system of direction, supervision and 
control of local bodies. 

lo sura, to achieve a balanced state-local government relationship, 
it is necessary that the state government should lay emphasis on guid- 
ance, research, advisory and consultation services, technical assistance 
and training programmes and on the local government side, a genuine 
concern for improving their process and procedures to the end that 
decisions can be made and implemented efficiently. The state govern- 
ment has to provide the right quantum as well as the right type of 
assistance to the local authorities to invigorate and strengthen them. 
The ideal relationship would be to strengthen the local bodies, so as to 
enable them to tackle the day-to-day problems promptly and achieve a 
high level of performance in their services, under the supervision of the 
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state. This relationship can be achieved if the state grants greater 
powers to local units; subjects these powers to flexible administrative 
supervision; assist municipalities to secure stable and adequate 
revenues; and faster the enlargement and consolidation of the local 
government. □ 
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R ecent years have witnessed increasing interest and a growing 
national consciousness of the need and importance of reviewing 
the structure of municipal bodies which owe their existence to what is 
known as the Lord Ripon’s Resolution on Local Self-Government 
adopted on May 18, 1882. Over these years the structure of municipal 
bodies has largely remained the same even though the number of urban 
areas has increased and the problems created by excessive urbanisation 
have become more complex in scope and character. The urban areas 
contribute over 50 per cent of the country’s Gross National Product and 
occupy an extremely important place in the socio-economic fabric of 
the country. More than 200 million persons live in the urban areas 
today and the municipal bodies need to respond to the growing urban 
needs of the people. 

The problems of the urban areas as also the structure of municipal 
bodies and a host of other related issues have been the subject of discus- 
sion and debate in various forums from time to time. The series of 
Nagarpalika Sammelans held in June-July 1989 at various levels identi- 
fied the major issues which have a bearing on the efficient functioning 
of municipal bodies and sought to find suitable responses which may 
promote fuller participation of the people and enable the municipal bodies 
to strive to come up to the goals and priorities. The discussions were 
held with the municipal officers as also the elected representatives of 
urban local bodies for which regional Nagarpalika Sammelans were 
organised at Bangalore, Cuttack and Delhi. The State Chief Secreta- 
ries, LSG Ministers as also the Chief Ministers of the various States and 
Union Territories were separately invited to discuss the important issues 
and the short/comings of the present system and propose alternatives to 
improve the situation. Most of these Sammelans were addressed by the 
Prime Minister and the Urban Development Minister. Stressing the 
relevance of democratic decentralisation in the development process of 
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rural as v/ell as urban areas, the Prime Minister called for a review of 
the present municipal administration in the country. 

With regard to the structure of municipal bodies, three specific issues 
were posed before the Nagarpalika Samraelans which relate to the cri- 
teria for the establishment of municipal bodies, their reclassification on 
the basis of population, income and other relevant issues and the desira- 
bility of a single tier or two-tier administrative structure for various 
municipal bodies. These issues were addressed to the municipal officers 
as also the political representatives at various levels. 

The municipal local authority is, in fact, a unit of the Local Govern- 
ment. It is a corporate body with perpetual succession and a common 
seal with powers to acquire and hold property. It is a persona ficta 
which can sue and be sued in its corporate capacity. It exists for the 
purposes of law, but is a fictitious person having no physical existence. 
It is a subordinate body politic, established by the authority of law. The 
status of the local authority in India is ordinarily determined on the 
factors of population, income or special circumstances of its location. 
We have different kinds of municipal bodies which are units of urban 
local government. These are: (/) city corporations; (ii) municipalities; 
(Hi) town areas; and (iv) notified areas. The town areas and the 
notified area committees are at the bottom of the scale and the munici- 
pal corportioos are at the top representing the most developed form of 
municipal government. The municipalities occupy an intermediate 
position in the scale, in addition, there are cantonment boards, which 
are regulated by a Central Act (II of 1924), and the state governments 
have no jurisdiction over them. The parliament has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to make laws on the subject vide Entry 3 of Union List 1. The 
elected element in the cantonment board is usually in a minority and 
the size of the population under its jurisdiction is rather small. Thees 
are primarily military zones and their economic base is weak. Besides, 
there are improvement trusts or development boards which are consti- 
tuted for the general purpose of city development, under State Acts. 

The basis and the procedure for setting up municipal bodies is pro- 
vided in the State Acts which depend upon population, size, share of 
population, in non-agricultural occupation as also importance 
of the town, etc., as a determinant factor. The populalation, size 
and income limits vary from state to state. In Maharashtra, for 
example, classification of municipal towns is done solely on the 
basis of the population, starting with population of less than 30.000 as 
‘C’ class, between 30,000 to 75,000 as ‘B’ class and towns with 75,000 
population and above as ‘A' class. In Karnataka, the town must have a 
population of 10,000 before it can be classified as a town municipality, 
and the city municipality must have a population of 50,000. In Uttar 
Pradesh the town area committee is the smallest unit constituted in the 
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plains with a population of 20,000 and above and a minimum popula- 
tion of 10,000 qualifies in the hill areas. It is also provided that 75 per 
cent of the population must be having vocations other than agriculture 
along with urban characteristics like roads, electricity, bank, health 
centre, etc. Such town area committees are expected to have at least 
30,000 as income. Class IV municipal boards should be within the 
population range of 40 to 50 thousand with an income of Rs. five lakh 
per annum, while population of 50 to 75 thousand with annual income 
of Rs. 10 lakh qualifies for Class HI towns. The towns with a 
population of one lakh and above with Rs. fO lakh as yearly income 
qualify as Class I and Class II towns must have a population of 75,000 
to one lakh and an income of Rs. 30 lakh. The cities with a population 
over five lakh are constituted as corporations. In Andhra Pradesh, 
the classification is also done on the twin basis of population and in- 
come, but the population size and the income is not the same. In 
Tamil Nadu, the main criterion for classifying the urban areas as a 
special grade municipality is annual income of Rs. 75 lakh. 

Thus, it would be seen that the criteria for the establishment of 
municipal bodies vary from state to state and there is no measure of 
uniformity in the basis. According to the definition given by the Regis- 
trar General of Census, the following three conditions should be to- 
gether specified if a place it is to be considered as an urban area: 

(0 population is 5,000 and more, 

(z7) density is more than 400 persons/sq km, and 

{Hi) 75 per cent of male working force is eng.aged in non-agricultural 
activities. 

In addition, all towns, having a statutory urban local body are also 
treated as ‘urban’. Therefore, the cut-off size in terras of population is 
at present 5,000. But in some cases even below this population, 
urban local bodies are constituted. The participants in the Nagar- 
palika Sammelans broadly agreed to a cut-off population at 20,000. In 
the case of Hills and States of the North-East, state headquarters and 
other bill towns within the State, the analysis of responses, revealed that 
it is rather necessary to consider other factors to declare a particular 
area as urban even below 20,000 population. The areas of religious or 
tourist importance with a large floating population may also come with- 
in this category. Similarly, the town which may be selected as a growth 
centre for industrial development may also possibly be declared as an 
urban area even below 20,000 limit. If a cut-off point at 20,000 popula- 
tion is considered, it may not be necessary to consider other factors for 
declaring an urban area. But for areas between 5,000 to 20,000 popula- 
tion certain amount of flexibility to the states would help them in exer- 
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cising discretion taking into account local consideration. 

Along with the population, its density also varies from one city to 
another. In prescribing a certain minimum population density as a 
criterion for declaring urban areas, various difficulties, creep in namely 
hill stations and partially populated areas, fringe areas of existing 
towns, etc., where the density may not be very high but still need to 
be treated as urban keeping in view their location and future develop- 
ment. 

V>^ith regard to income, the standards vary from one state to another, 
although one could certainiy think of prescribing a certain minimum 
income before a local body could be considered to be urban. The broad 
consensus at the Nagarpalika Sammelans was that a minimum limit of 
Rs. five to 10 lakh should be laid down irrespective of population for 
declaring an urban area. Again this is to be set with many operational 
limitations such as lack of uniform data, the taxes and levies yielding 
income varying from state to state, income depending on the functions 
and powers of the local bodies and the income varying from year to 
year. Most of the states represented by their municipal olfic'als as also 
the elected representatives, recommended combination of both popula- 
tion and income as a criterion for establishing urban local bodies. 

With regard to occupational pattern, the application of census crite- 
rion of more than 75 per cent male workers in nou-agriculturalac tivities 
may exclude certain settlements having large population with male 
workers employed on agricultural or agro-based industries. But ques- 
tion arises whether such towns should be considered as urban areas or a 
certain minimum non-agricultural activity be prescribed. Even there 
are dilficulties in clearly defining as to what is non-agricultural. 
While there was a concensus that the industrial pattern of any local 
area should also be considered along with other factors for constituting 
an urban area, some participants were of the view that instead of non- 
agricultural non-farm should better be used which may allow economic 
activities such as agricultural processing, marketing units and other 
agro-based activities within the scope of an urban area. In the absence 
of any agreed formula with regard to occupational pattern, the census 
may be followed to ensure uniformity. 

Regarding the issue relating to re-classification of municipal bodies 
it may be stated that today there are too many types of municipal 
bodies and apart from the four broad categories stated above there are 
city municipalities, town committees, town boards, small town com- 
mittees, etc. There is no uniformity with regard to classification of 
municipal bodies and they vary from state to state. The National 
Commission on Urbanisation (NCU) also went into this question in 
detail and was of the view that urban settlements should be divided into 
two categories for the purpose of municipal administration, i.e,, settle- 
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meats which are of a size that are manageable by a single unit of 
administration and those which are so large that they require multi-tier 
government. It recommended that all settlements with a population of 
less than five lakh should be classified as towns because they are manage- 
able as a single unit of administration, be it a municipality or municipal 
corporation. For cities with more than five lakh population, the NCU re- 
commended decentralised city government to deal with multi-core highly 
complex and divisible into semi-independent townships for which two-tier 
structure has been proposed. The Nagarpalika Sammelans stressed the 
need to reduce the classification of urban local bodies to two or three 
types only depending upon size of the population which would bring 
about certain uniformity through out the country. In Maharashtra, for 
example, the municipal corporations are governed by the Bombay 
Provincial Municipal Corporations Act, 1949 except the corporations 
of Bombay and Nagpur which have been set up under a separate Act. 
The municipal councils which are administrated under the Maharashtra 
Municipalities Act 1965, the classification is based on population with 

75.000 and above as class A, 30,000 to 75,000 class B and less than 

30.000 population as class C. Similarly, in UP and other States, the 
municipal bodies, are divided into many classes which call for a simpli- 
fied re-classification. There was a broad consensus that cities with a 
population of five lakh and above may be classified as corporations and 
municipal committees for towns having a population of one to five 
lakh, for better administration and formulation of policies and pro- 
grammes. It was, however, stressed that the population criteria 
should not be very rigid and the state governments should be 
allowed adequate flexibility in classification so that other factors like 
financial resources, urban characteristics, etc., could be taken into 
account. 

Another major issue with regard to the structure of municipal bodies 
in the country relates to the accessibility and responsiveness of the 
municipal government. It is an accepted fact thwit common citizen in 
a city or town does not have ready access to his elected councillor or 
even to the municipal administration. The municipality is divided into 
wards and the size of the ward in terms of population and physical dis- 
tances varies from one municipality to another. This situation is very 
different in the rural areas where the basic unit is a village panchayat in 
which the panch represents about 500 voters. This ready access enables 
better monitoring of the delivering of services and the participation of 
the people is also, ensured to a great extent. In the urban areas, on 
the other hand, the elected representatives may have to represent as 
many as 50,000 voters which makes the system very impersonal and 
inaccessible. The need and urgency to restructure the present system 
to provide for greater accessibility to the people is accepted at all levels. 
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It is in this context that the NCU recommended a multi-tier system for 
bigger corporations and metropolitan towns. The very size of the city 
demands a scale of activities which distances officers from citizens and 
the complexity of the problems of metropolitan towns, renders the 
single administrative organisation incapable of efficient management. 
The NCU recommended that in such big cities there are certain manage- 
ment issues which need to be looked at city wide like over all financial 
structure of the city, over all planning and the creation and maintenance 
of services, incapable of being broken up into small compartments. 
This may include transportation system, power, water supply, 
sewerage, pollution control and land management. Contrary to 
these, there are other functions of local interest like maintenance of 
local roads, parks, local schools, scavenging, street lighting, etc., in 
which local citizens may have different views in different localities. The 
Commission recommended that bigger cities may be divided into local 
councils, the size of which may vary between 50,000 to 2,50,000 depend- 
ing on the size of the city. The functions which are divisible at local 
levels should be transferred to the local councils funded by grants from 
the city administration according to the population and the city-wide 
functions to be vested in the city corporation. The city corporation 
should not involve itself in routine municipal administration and may 
concentrate on planning of the city and raising resources for provision 
of city-wide services. This would leave the city corporation free from 
daily pressures and may be able to concentrate on basic problems. The 
Nagarpalika Sammelans also reviewed the existing municipal structure 
of the urban local bodies and strongly felt that a multi-tier administra- 
tion structure should be adopted for bigger cities depending upon their 
size. In smaller municipalities, the single-tier system may be continued. 

The introduction of the Mayor-in-Council system sunder the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1980 (which received the assent of the Pre- 
sident in December 1981 and later enforced sometime in 1984) has once 
again brought into sharp focus the various alternatives to municipal 
structural reform particularly in large urban local bodies in the country. 
It represents a bold new experiment in the history of urban local 
government which should be given a fair trial. The existing models of 
municipal bodies had, in fact, been conceived on the basis of the princi- 
ple of the separation of deliberative and executive functions to keep 
administration free from political interference with a view to ensuring 
objectivity in the implementation of policies and programmes but in the 
light of the experience gained in the working of the system, it is found 
that it has unintendedly led to greater political interference and needs 
careful rethinking particularly in the light of the enhanced responsibili- 
ties of urban local bodies. Under the Mayor-in-Council system which 
comprises a Mayor elected by the corporations councillors, the 
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executive powers are vested in the council which is responsible to the 
corporation. The Borough Committees constituted under the Act, are to 
discharge the statutory functions of the corporation relating to the pro- 
vision of municipal services within their local limits under the general 
supervision of the Mayor-in-Council, The Borough Committees are 
more closer to the people than the corporation council and is a multi- 
tier system of local government which needs to be examined and suit- 
ably adopted to make the municipal administration more eflBcient and 
responsive to the people. □ 



Functions of Urban Local Bodies: 
New Dimensions 

A. MALLA REDDY 


T he process of development stipulates effective management of 
international, national and the local affairs. The international and 
national segments being broader in implications and importance, mainly 
deal with security, economic growth, and progress of the nation and 
therefore, their impact at the micro level, remains at best notional. On 
the other hand, the local .segment assumes greater importance in view of 
its closeness to the citizens, as they embrace management of the civic 
functions and maintenance of reasonable living conditions. All the 
countries have agreed to establish a local agency to manage the local 
functions. However, the forms of local agencies are different in different 
countries. Some of them are functioning as lower tier of the govern- 
ment with decentralised authority, others are functioning as centralised 
authorities. 

In India, local agencies have come into existence several decades ago. 
In rural areas they are called panchayats, whereas in urban areas they 
are called as municipal bodies. The urban local bodies have been 
sharing a wider responsibility in view of the conditions prevailing in 
urban areas. The functions of the urban local bodies have been chang- 
ing from time to time. During the British regime, in the earlier period, 
the functions of urban local bodies were confined to imperial require- 
ments having negligible local participation. 

The first major landmark in the municipal bodies was through the 
Lord Ripon Resolution adopted on May 18, 1882. The resolution 
considered as Magna Carta of Local Self-Government in India paved 
way for statutory delegation of authority and also assignment of techni- 
cal responsibility. 

The local bodies have also gained considerable importance in the 
post-Independence period. All the states have enacted statutes for 
creating the local bodies. However, their status, powers and functions 
are drawn from the statute through which they are created. 

This article highlights the functions of the urban local bodies, issues 
in the admiai<;tration of these functions and changes needed in the 
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system for effective performance of these functions by exploring new 
dimension in the functions of urban local bodies. The urban local 
bodies, viz., the municipalities and the municipal corporations through- 
out India are primarily incharge of managing the civic affairs by pro- 
viding a range of services to ensure a healthy environment for the urban 
community. The following municipal services are historically expected 
from the municipal bodies: (/) Public Health, Water Supply and 
Sanitation, (z7) Public Works, Construction and Maintenance of Streets, 
Street-lighting, etc , (///) Medical Relief, (zv) Education, (v) Develop- 
ment of Market places and Slaughter Houses, (v/) Town Planning, and 
(v/7) Licencing, Regulating and General Functions. However, the 
priority with which the functions are taken-up differ from region to 
region in tune with the local conditions and practices. In almost all 
the states, the Municipal Act enumerates a list of discretionary functions 
as well as obligatory functions. The following list of functions is 
commonly taken-up in most of the urban local bodies: 

Obligatory Functions: (1) Supply of pure and wholesome water; 
(2) Construction and maintenance of public streets; (3) Lighting 
and watering public streets; (4) Cleansing public streets, places and 
sewers; (5) Regulation of offensive, dangerous or obnoxious trades, 
callings or practices; (6) Maintenance or support of public hospitals; 

(7) Establishment and maintenance of primary schools; (8) Registra- 
tion of births and deaths; (9) Removing obstructions and protections 
in public streets, bridges and other public places; and (10) Naming 
streets and numbering houses. 

Discretionary Functions: (1) Laying out of areas; (2) Securing or 
removing dangerous buildings or places; (3) Construction and 
maintenance of public parks, gardens, libraries, museums, rest houses, 
leper homes, orphanages and rescue homes for women, etc.; 
(4) Planting and maintenance of roadside and other trees; (5) Hous- 
ing for low income groups; (6) Making a survey; (7) Organising 
public receptions, public exhibitions, public entertainment, etc ; 

(8) Provision of transport facilities with the municipality; (9) Pro- 
motion of welfare of municipal employees; and (10) Providing music 
for the people.^ 

Although the urban local bodies have the self-governing character 
with powers and functions, several of them are in grave crises while 
coping up with their tasks as the resource position of most of the 
municipal bodies remains very unsatisfactory. Yet, there arc a few 

^S.R. Maheshwari, Local Government in New Delhi, Orient Longman 1976 

p, 202. \ ’ 
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municipai bodies that are able to provide a satisfactory level of civic 
services, withstanding inadequate resources. 

Urban local bodies are statutorily empowered to raife their own 
resources through various sources like taxation, collection of user 
charges, collection of fee and levy of penalties and it has become a 
common feature to find the state government progressively enervating 
into the municipal tax base; thus, confining the municipalities to the 
state of being at the mercy of their respective state governments. 

One major reason for the low level of financial bankruptcy is the 
virtual stagnation in revenue mobilisation through the tax base. 
Municipal bodies have also not been able to make use of the medium of 
user charges. Here too, the state governments have made inroads with- 
out institutionalising the grants-in-aid system correspondingly. 

On the other hand, the urbanisation has been extremely rapid. 
Population has steeply increased from 109.10 million in 1971 to 159.27 
million in 1981. It is expected to reach 277 million by 1991. The 
process of urbanisation has brought several nev/ areas into the urban 
fold, along with the increased population. In 1971, there were 2,431 
towns which increased to 3,245 in 1981. By the year 1991, they are 
expected to increase to 4,000. The National Commission on Urbanisa- 
tion (NCU) estimated an annual investment requirement of Rs. 3,000 
crore to Rs. 3,500 crore for developing adequate urban infrastructure 
facilities. 

The local bodies which are incharge of the local functions had been 
struggling to extend the listed municipal services. AH municipal bodies 
receive grants*in-aid from the state governments. These are based on 
the assumption that the existing resources available with the municipal 
bodies are not sufficient to yield the revenues they need. However, 
well set policies on grants-in-aid are absent and these continue to be 
either ad hoc or specific.^ The grants they receive are broadly for 
education, road maintenance, public health schemes, and dearness 
allowance to the municipal employees. These grants are used for the 
purposes they are released. The funds released fall short to extend 
these specific functions. However, as has been universally acknowledg- 
ed, financial constraints and rapidly increasing urban population have 
limited the ability of the local governments to produce and distribute 
services adequately and efficiently. Such a situation has generated a 
disequilibrium between the demand and the supply of public services.^ 

In the absence of generation of more services and extend them to the 
growing areas, the tendency is to over-use the available services. In this 

^Nagarpalika Samvielan, Discussion Paper, Ministry of Urban Development, 
New Delhi, Government of India, 1989, p. 12. 

^Upgrading Municipal Services, Norms and Financial Implicaiions, Yol. I, Research 
Study Series, No. .38, New Delhi, National Institute of Urban Affairs, 1989, p, 27. 
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situation, most of the municipalities have been finding it difiScult to 
perform even obligatory functions. No useful purpose is thus served 
by compiling a second list of discretionary functions. The effect of 
inadequate financial flows are felt all round. The quantum and quality 
of services fall and an increasing proportion of the urban population 
remains denied of access to the services. 

There has always been ever increasing demand for the municipal 
services, especially the water supply, drainage, public health, etc. The 
urban bodies could not undertake these new responsibilities in an 
effective manner due to a variety of reasons like scarcity of funds, 
technical expertise, local initiative, etc., and consequently, urban bodies 
were deprived of certain functions and also were subjected to frequent 
dissolutions and supersessions.^ Another formidable problem that the 
urban areas are presently faced is that of poverty. In 1983”84 when the 
last assessment was made, there were 51 million persons (roughly 28 per 
cent below total urban population) living below the official poverty 
line in the urban areas. The number of urban poor, in fact, becomes 
larger if other forms of deprivation are taken into account. This cate- 
gory of population is becoming burdensome to the municipalities; they 
are neither able to contribute to the municipal system nor they are able 
to benefit out of the municipal services. 

The areas coming under the influence of urban sprawl are the worst 
sufferers in the delivery of municipal services since the needs of these 
localities are multiple against the resource limitation of the local bodies. 
In this situation, the councillors/local leaders have to opt among various 
services like water supply lines, road formation, drainage, street lights, 
etc. Since all of them are obligatory services, many times their prio- 
ritisation becomes a difficult task. In the process, most acutely needed 
services are denied to many of the localities. 

The size of localities in the urban areas are not uniform. In fact, 
the urban form has differed from region to region. Some of the locali- 
ties are planned and well built, others are unplanned and poorly built. 
There is yet another set oF localities which are old and need renewal 
programmes. In the newly forming localities of urban areas, several 
houses not in conformity with standards are coming upv iolating the 
rules and regulations. These localities are coming into existence without 
proper civic infrastructure, leading to improper formation of the locali- 
ties. These uncontrolled settlements are growing up in many parts of 
the cities and towns. The poorest of our localities where civic services 
are denied are identified as slum areas. It has been identified that 

^Report of the Study Group on Constitution^ Powers and Laws of Urban Local 
Bodies, Government of India, New Delhi, Ministry of Works and Housing, 1982-81 
p. 79. 
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nearly 20 to 25 per cent of urban population lives in slum areas. In fact, 
this percentage is higher in the large size cities. 

• Settlements without municipal services are potential areas of health 
hazards. These areas give rise to disease and epidemics. The local 
bodies have no scientific devices to control the spread nor they have 
technical expertise to handle the situation. The recent cholera gastro- 
enteritis in which hundreds of people died in Delhi and other areas is 
one of the most tragic results of unhealthy environmental conditions in 
Indian cities.® 

The scene of local governance presents a perplexing image of several 
inter-mixed issues like lack of effective staff, lack of resources, rising 
cost of works and services. These issues are leading towards poor image 
of the local bodies. Often, people say that the works done in the 
municipal areas are of poor quality. Currently, they are considered to 
be corrupt and not capable of undertaking initiatives with regard to 
development programmes and activities.® 

Local bodies have often been condemned for poor performance 
instead of the sensitivity to improve their performance. Since 70s, urban 
local bodies in particular, have witnessed a serious set-back in their 
role and status. The era is marked for the withdrawal of some of the 
primary civic functions and their allocation to several non-representa- 
tive statutory special purpose urban corporate authorities on grounds of 
inadequacy of funds, lack of adequate technical know-how or the 
excess of local democracy.’ This has lead to erosion of municipal 
authority. The municipal bodies have been complaining that they 
are left only with functions like street-lighting and registration of 
births and deaths, etc. One feature of the municipal form of govern- 
ment is the prescription of a long list of functions expected of a 
municipality matched equally by the non-fulfillment of even (some) 
essential functions.® People’s representation becomes conspicuous by 
absence due to dissolution, supersession of the council. Wherever they 
are present, they are not in a position to rectify the situation. 

With the growing urbanisation, pressure for satisfactory level of 
services has been mounting on local governments. Resources of muni- 
cipal bodies have, however, not grown commensurate of their responsi- 
bilities. Consequently, there has been a general deterioration in the 

W pgrading Municipal Services, Norms and Financial Iniplicaiions, op. cit., p. 27. 

®H.D. Kopardekar, "Urban Government in India: Challenges and Opportuni- 
ties”, Planning and Administration, Voi. 16, No. ?, Autumn, Netherlands, 1989, 
P. IS. 

’^Report of the Study Group on ^Constitution, Powers and Laws of Urban Local 
Bodies, op. cit., p. 3. 

®S.R. Maheshwari, <?/?, c/r., p. 200. 
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standard of civic amenities.® Today, urban India is known for its hap™ 
hazard and stunted growth. The urban local bodies have failed to 
evolve suitable services to meet the requirements of the citizens. 

Citizen demands are multi-dimentional and multi-sectoral. The major 
issues for serious concern are whether urban local bodies have the capa- 
bility to manage their local affairs. Should there be a separate list of 
municipal functions in the Constitution on the lines of State List in the 
Seventh Schedule dealing with elections, financial resources, service 
jurisdiction to cover growing population? 

These problems need to be tackled innovatively. The urban local 
bodies need to be geared to meet this emerging task. Planning for a 
constitutional status and directly funding the local bodies have been 
widely recognised. The issues faced by the urban local bodies create a 
condition to redefine the role of the urban local bodies. Mere delivery 
of services would not reach all the sections of the urban community, we 
have to ensure the delivery of services to all the citizens. 

The local bodies need promising leadership by the political represen- 
tatives to steer out the local bodies from the critical phase. Political 
parties should come out with a code of conduct. They should sponsor 
responsible candidates to represent the local bodies and be guided to 
avoid indulging in the malpractices. The gulf between the local bodies 
and the people have to be reduced by the people’s representative by fre- 
quent meetings and interactions with various sections of the community. 

The functions entrusted to the local bodies are, more or less, exhaus- 
tive. Apart from the list of functions few more new functions should 
be added. The expectations from the urban local bodies continue to 
rise. The existing facilities have to be enlarged, new ones have to be 
taken up depending on the changing needs of the citizens. In other 
words, all the amenities needed for better living physically, economically, 
socially and culturally constitute the responsibility of local government.^® 
This target has to be approached with welfare inputs such as social 
welfare, recreational, education, health activities, etc. The local bodies 
should be able to apply and extend them to the needy situation, in 
fact, extension of the right combination of services has become the need 
of the hour. 

There is an urgent need to improve the finances of the urban local 
bodies. Direct funding to urban local bodies by central and state 
governments may help them to overcome the financial difficulties. But 
funding the urban local bodies shall increase the dependency, thus limit- 
ing their self-governing character. In addition to direct funding, the 

y Study of the Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies in India ami the Level 
of Services Provided. Part I, conducted by the NIUA, New Delhi, p. 1. 

^“S.R. Maheshwari, op. c/r., p, 2. 
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local bodies should be given the autonomy of raising their financial re- 
sources. The tax base should be broadened to generate necessary finan- 
ces. The local bodies must be free to levy all the taxes listed in the Act. 
Local resources should be able to meet the expenditure to be incurred 
on the delivery of the listed civic functionaries resolved in the municipal 
councils. The local bodies should be free to collect the user charges 
proportionate to the cost of delivery. The local bodies should also 
select services which could be financed from other lending agencies on 
a short-term basis, the local bodies should make good of them through 
user charges. 

Town Planning Department of the Local Bodies should be strengthe- 
ned through planning and enforcement of the plans vigorously. The 
construction activities need closer supervision. Deviations and encro- 
achments should be viewed as serious offemes to reduce the violation 
of the planning rules and regulations. As housing is one of the primary 
needs of the citizens, the local bodies should take up steps to propagate 
low cost housing and new techniques of construction. 

Mere delivery of public health service shall not serve the purpose. 
The public health section of the local bodies should have competent 
personnel to render scientific based public health services. In fact, the 
public health service should take up the preventive devices so as to 
control the epidemics, pollution, diseases, etc. However, water and 
sanitation are the two important municipal services and are considered 
to be the life saving elements. These two functions have to be effecti- 
vely managed. Therefore, wherever water shortages occur, tapping the 
groundwater to supplement the main supply may have to be under- 
taken. 

The urban environment is manmade. In the urge to settle closer 
to services, citizens compromise with essential inputs such as common 
spaces for community activities, green-belts and water-sheds— the main 
elements of ecological balance. A systematic survey has to be made to 
introduce these environment inputs- This activity should go as a re- 
gular municipal function. In order to bring effective pollution control, 
the local bodies should take up their share of responsibility in minimis- 
ing the pollution effects of the solid waste, sewerage, water stagnation, 
etc. Since environment is a broader subject the state government should 
also advise and assist the local bodies in managing the environmental 
issues. 

The general tendency is that citizens do not owe any responsibility 
towards maintaining a healthy environment. They consider it to be 
the responsibility of municipalitks. Their negative attitude leads to 
throwing of garbage on the streets, clogging of drains, roadside defeca- 
tion, etc. These activities are causing major damage to the municipal 
system. Extension education is necessary to bring consciousness among 



all the illiterate citizens. They should be able to understand their role 
in maintaining clean surroundings. The municipality should not only 
extend the services, it should motivate the citizens to lead a better civic 
life, to live in improved environment and to assist the municipality in 
servicing them. 

Urban India is known as the centre of attraction for the poor, un- 
employed. The poverty among the people should be tackled at the root 
The local bodies can be the best vehicles to the poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes. In order to tackle this problem, the urban local bodies should 
become a centre for convergence of all the developmental activities taken 
up by the government. The local bodies have to guide the disadvanta- 
ged community, act as a platform for bringing economical and social 
changes in their fold. 

The development schemes such as income generation, environmental 
improvement of urban slums, urban basic services programmes should 
be taken up by all the urban local authorities as proposed by the govern- 
ment. The local bodies should take up commercial enterprises, they 
have to develop new markets and mandies, shopping centres in the im- 
portant growth potential areas. These facilities should also be thrown 
open to the economically weaker sections to enter into the commercial 
markets. These entrprises shall also serve the hinterland people. The 
local bodies should initiate these schemes on their own by raising the 
finance from banks and repay them in the course of time. Income from 
these sources shall be strengthening the municipal revenue. 

One of the important development programmes in urban areas is 
implementation of the Environmental Improvement of Urban Slums. 
The scheme envisages provision of package of services such as water 
supply, drainage, paevments/roads, street-lighting, community latrines 
and bathrooms. These measures are in confirmation of the Directive 
Principles of the State Policy laid down in the Constitution of India. 
Components provided under the scheme are obligatory functions listed 
in the local bodies. By implementing the EIUS programmes, the local 
bodies can provide required inputs to the poor localities. The EiUS 
is helping the urban poor to receive the services and improve their sur- 
rounding living conditions. However, the implementation of this pro- 
gramme should take the ground conditions of the respective slum areas 
while deciding the package of services. These efforts shall give major 
relief to the deprived localities. 

Urban basic services programme is yet a new step to service the 
mos t disadvantaged urban community. The programme envisages 
neighbourhood approach, which shall enable poor community to mana- 
ge their own affairs. Through this approach, need- based basic ser- 
vices can be extended to the poorest of the poor localities. 

In fact, all the development schemes are, more or less, emphasising 
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the implementation of some of the listed municipal functions. These 
schemes shall help local bodies to introduce the required inputs in the 
areas of deficiencies. 

The women and children are the worst sufferers of the unclean 
surroundings of the urban localities. Nearly half of the population 
living ill urban areas are women and a quarter of the population are 
children below the age of ten years. The government is extending 
different kinds of welfare measures through different departments but 
many of these programmes are not able to reach the intended bene- 
ficiaries. The illiterates in the urban areas are ignorant of these welfare 
programmes. The local bodies should act as an information centre for 
the welfare activities so that the programmes could reach the intended 
beneficiaries. 

The local bodies should give priority to organise a community centre 
at the ^aj'n'/colony level. In fact, the local bodies can explore to or- 
ganise them with the help of the voluntary agency or local welfare com- 
mittee. These centres could become the platform to extend the wel- 
fare activities as mentioned above. Primary health care programmes 
should be taken up by the local bodies. The local body situated nearer 
to the people should be able to take up the extension education on the 
healthcare. It should organise family welfare schemes, immunisation, 
vaccination programmes as welfare measures. 

Recreation activities should be taken on a regular basis. This acti- 
vity should contain the reading rooms, indoor games, parks and play- 
grounds, These functions can also be handled through interested 
agencies, who can manage them on their own. These activities shall 
provide a major relief to the citizens who aie engaged in the busy routine 
work ciiKure. 

Effective devices have to be worked out to measure the workload 
and post suitable personnel in the number of vacancies. This kind of 
effort can overcome the manpower problems of the local bodies. Yet, 
another important area which is neglected is the training of the muni- 
cipal personnel. Several orientation training courses have to be organi- 
sed to boost their morale, equip them with the current knowledge and 
imparting new skills, to make them responsive to the growing problems 
of the municipalities. 

Urban local bodies in developing and developed countries have been 
undertaking new functions, such as managing the city transport, police, 
managing civil supplies, construction of housing colonies and regional 
planning. These functions need specialisation which most of our urban 
local bodies do not have. Therefore, they may not be able to manage 
these technical oriented functions. 
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CONCLUSION 

The urban local bodies are self-governing agencies, their functions 
are essential inputs in the lives of the citizens. Although the functions 
of the urban local bodies are categorised under the obligatory and 
discretionary functions the, local bodies are finding it difficult to extend 
the obligatory functions due to limited resources and absence of techni- 
cal skills. The local body can justify its role only with the successful 
delivery of the listed obligatory and discretionary functions. In view 
of the complex problems faced by the local bodies, they should deal with 
the situation by delivering new dimensional functions. These new 
functions include guiding the citizens in building their houses, strength- 
ening the public health services, providing environmental inputs and 
extending social welfare and recreational facilities. The urban local 
bodies should be strengthened in view of the growing responsibilities. 
The state governments should guide them to overcome the difficulties 
encountered in the delivery of the listed functions. 

Today, urban local bodies are deemed as an asset distribution cen- 
tres, every citizen is demanding the services without realising their 
individual roles. ‘We’ feeling among the urban citizens has to be 
developed. Unless each citizen realises his role, the tasks of the muni- 
cipality cannot be easily realised. Moreover, role of the urban local 
bodies should not be confined to provision of civic amenities. Provision 
of civic amenities is not an end to the problem, it should become means 
to extend local welfare. It can be achieved only with the committed 
political will and honest executives. Q 


Municipal Management 


S. K. SHARMA 


T owns and cities have been looked at from different points of 
view. On the one hand, they are seen as the generators of economic 
growth and are considered the strongholds of modern economic develop- 
ment and progress; on the other hand, they are also seen as social and 
cultural entities with particular characteristics and atmosphere. How- 
ever, in recent years what is most talked about is not either of these 
features, but the abject levels of poverty and in-human living conditions 
that a large number of city dwellers are subject to. 

It is not that prosperity is by-passing cities. Paradoxically, it is 
prosperity itself, in terms of more jobs and more attractive facilities, 
that is leading to agglomeration of poor people in cities. Municipal 
agencies and other institutions are hardly able to cops with this reality 
in terms of making accessible the required services and housing. One 
of the reasons, of course, is the resource limitations of a poor country, 
but the other and more serious limitation is the inability of agencies to 
bridge the gap between private prosperity and public poverty. Enhanced 
channelisation of private resources into the city fabric for its improve- 
ment is not taking place. Thus, one of the most serious limitations of 
our cities is that even through the system of taxation and legislation, 
it has not really been possible to arrive at a meeting point between 
individual prosperity and city development. 

The resource limitations of municipalities in terms of finance and 
manpower have often been talked about. These are, of course, 
serious limitations and require adequate intervention in legislative, 
financial and organisadonal terms. But the question is, will more of 
the same ensure success, or do we have to take a different view of 
urban management altogether ? 

Urban India today requires solutions which are rooted in our 
cultural, economic and social ethos. The population which is seen as 
a burden could, for instance, be turned into an asset where people 
contribute positively, in whatever small way they can, to the process 
of city management. Thus, one of the major tasks before municipal 
governments today is to mobilise private and popular resources in an 
innovative way for city development. This would not only be a matter of 
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pumping in finance and giving more teeth to municipalities in legal 
terms, but also inculcating a development approach which can, over 
the years, become self-sustaining. The pre requisites for implementing 
this kind of development process are outlined in this article. But to 
begin with, the term urban management itself is briefly examined. 

URBAN MANAGEMENT 


In very simple terms urban management can be described as the 
bunch of activities which together shape and guide the social, physical 
and economic development of urban areas. The main concerns of 
urban management then, would be intervention in these areas to 
promote economic development and human well being, and to ensure 
necessary provision of essential services. To- what extent these tasks 
are functions of government depends on laid down political systems, 
The Nagar Palika Bill is an attempt to increase the credibility and 
power of local government for greater autonomy and more elfective 
functioning. But whatever the system, the tasks of urban management 
itself remain unchanged and have to be performed by institutions what- 
ever be the political philosophy. In the last few decades, the tasks of 
managing urban areas have been assigned to a large number of agencies 
at local, state and central levels mainly because of the perception that 
municipalities are not able to cope with the development aspects of 
urban management. We thus have urban development authorities, 
water and sewerage boards, electricity boards, state public works 
departments, highways departments and so on all creating hardware in 
cities and towns. Unfortunately, these agencies which can perform 
their specialised functions quite well are often acting in isolation of 
each other. This is a well known fact which has been discussed time and 
again without issues actually ever having been resolved. At the roots 
of this confusion is the fact that due to the lack of clearly laid down 
programmes and common set of objectives for these agencies it is 
virtually impossible to coordinate activities. Though this itself is an 
important task to be performed by a local agency, the problem is that 
very often at that level skills do not exist for undertaking this task. 
It is very well to outline what kind of tasks have to be performed but to 
actually operationalise them requires suitable manpower structures and 
organisational capability. 

It is the aspect of improving organisational capacity to deal with 
urban management in a practical way development programming and 
mobilising local resources that subsequent sections will concentrate on. 
These aspects are crucial preconditions for effective agency interven" 
tion in urban areas. 
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Improving Management Capabilities of Municipalities 

It is often stated that municipalities are not even able to perform 
their limited responsibility of managing urban services and controlling 
urban development. But to be fair it muU be stated that most munici- 
palities hardly have the manpower strength and capability to perform 
urban management tasks efficiently. To a certain extent there is scope 
for reorienting the activities themselves but to a very limited extent. 
Tne need is far greater for strengthening local bodies not necessarily by 
increasing the number of persons employed in them but rather in build- 
ing up just the appropriate kind of skills required for urban manage- 
ment, and also in creating opportunities and incentives for provisionals 
and people to participate in the process. 

Taking the aspect of property taxation, it is common knowledge 
that municipalities arc not fully realising their lax potential. This is, 
firstly, because properties are under-valued and, secondly, because of 
the inappropriate system of collection and under staffing. If we con- 
sider that tax collectors and valuers have little formal training in per- 
forming their duties, which are very specialised in nature, it is no 
wonder that things are as they are. The Indian municipal tax structure 
is modelled on the British system. Whereas in Britain the profession of 
property valuation is extremely well developed, in India it is almost 
non-existant as far as formal training opportunities are concerned. 

Similar is the case of the higher levels of municipal management. 
Civic management is a specialised task for which most administrators 
heading municipalities are not specially trained. There are, of course, 
institutions that conduct refresher courses and management develop- 
ment courses but these are hardly enough considering the need and the 
turnover and do not in any case cater sufficiently. 

It is also relevant to note that even more important than provision 
of goods and services is the function of maintaining assets created in 
cities. Public assets such as parks, open spaces, and roads, water- 
supply and sewerage networks require maintenance and up-keep at diffe- 
rent levels. The task is often not simply an engineering task. It could 
also be a task of generating awareness among people for proper use and 
maintenance. Unfortunately, it is considered the prerogative of the 
the civic body to maintain whereas for people public property is not 
considered to be a responsibility at all. On the other hand, experience 
of involving the community in maintaining hand pumps, water taps and 
parks and playgrounds has shown adequately encouraging results. It 
is important that a municipal structure allows space for people to parti- 
cipate and also builds up systems whereby there is a division of respon- 
sibility between the civic agency and communities. Now this is a specia- 
lised task which is quite different from carrying out civil works, and 
this is a totally neglected area of municipal management. 
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The preseat cadres that inaa municipalities are hardly prepared for 
dialogue and partnership arrangements. It car not be expected that 
with the kind of educational and professional background they have 
that they combine a technical task with community organisation 
and community development. One method is to have a community 
development wing as a compulsory part of every municirahty. 
This can be a short-term measure. In the long run it is even 
more important to build up a cadre of well rounded persons who can 
easily perform this task. Recently, the idea of estabilishing Habitat 
Schools for training just such persons has been floated. A graduate of 
this school would be able to combine simple engineering tasks required 
for day to-day work with community organisation and development. 
Such schools are already in the process of being established in different 
parts of the country, and for the first time it is expected that the quali- 
tative manpower resource gap that exists most glaringly in municipali- 
ties can to some extent be filled. 

The other kind of skills vt'hich municipalities need are those required 
for involving other sectors in the development process. There are 
voluntary agencies or non-governmental organisations in almost every 
town that are in a limited way extending support to communities and 
also to civic bodies. Encouragement of such organisations can lead to 
the efficient performance of urban magagement tasks, especially at the 
grassroot level without creating large unwieldy civic organisations. 

Along with this there are also prosperous citizens and business 
houses who would like to contribute to city development given proper 
encouragement and opportunity. Municipalities should be able to 
involve such people and organisations and make them partners in deve- 
lopment. Where the elected representatives in municipal bodies are far- 
sighted and open minded, it has been possible to bring this about. But 
such involvement should be built into the system rather than be left to 
chance. 

Urban Management Programme 

The other handicap being faced at the local level is the total lack of 
well woiked out urban management programmes. Unless agencies have 
a common set of goals and targets, time-based and project-based action 
dots not always work to the best advantage of city development. Muni- 
cipalities have to perform their management tasks in isolation of tlic 
development inputs of various agencies. The process also takes a ran- 
dom form because of the lack of programmes. Cities are replete with 
examples of un-coord inated development even at project level because 
the priorities of dilTerent agencies often do not match and, at times, 
are even divergent. The wastages in keeping projects and facilities idle 
for the lack or' coorviianed action are not exceptions in our cities. It is 
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also difficult for municipalities to stranded with areas and services 
which they are duty bound to maintain but do not always have the re- 
sources to do so, on one hand, and often find that changes during pro- 
ject implementation have been made without consulting them causing 
bureacratic difficulties in taking over assets and facilities. 

It is clear that improvement of living conditions, creation of employ- 
ment opportunities and streamlining of city activities is the concern of 
all agencies involved in the process of city development and manage- 
ment and a well worked out programme can serve the interest of all con- 
cerned agencies. 

It is also important that the aspect of maintenance which forms the 
main part of municipal work should be built into this programme. Cre- 
ation of assets does not have very much meaning if resources are not 
available for their maintenance and up keep. 

An essential part of urban management programmes is the link up 
between hard decisions regarding investment with soft options of insti- 
tutional configuration. This can go a long way in creating conditions 
whereby municipalities can function effectively. What is important is 
that the causes for ineffective functioning of municipalities should be 
looked at in a broader perspective and tackled at the level at which 
they occur. It is clear that there are a large number of pre-conditions 
on the basis of which municipalities can function effectively or not and 
the constellation of conditions need to be created The action lies not 
always at the municipal level. 

Resource Generation 

As stated in the section on professional and managerial skills, muni- 
cipalities need to look at resources in a different manner. The emphasis 
should be on local resources not necessarily in terms of mobilising finan- 
cial resources but rather in distributing tasks and making people part- 
ners in development in a way that the resource burden of municipalities 
reduces while at the same time urban management tasks are undertaken. 

For the purpose of municipal management it is necessary to separate 
tasks into hard and soft. The hard aspects of urban management such 
as provision of infrastructure and services, building, etc., can still be 
the responsibility of different organisations while the soft task of mana- 
ging these, so also of creating and sustaining people’s groups towards 
this end and for creating civic awareness can be the shared task of muni- 
cipalities and voluntary groups. Even for generating resource for creat- 
ing assets private philonthropic organisations and clubs and citieren 
groups have been known to contribute generously and can be encoura- 
ged to do so. However, such actions need to be worked out and coor- 
dinated into a well developed programme in which agencies and people’s 
group can make the meaQingful contribution. 
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Encouragement of community action, and creation of training and 
work centres which are directly related with the kind of inputs require 
for development of urban areas need to be encouraged. An example in 
this regard is that of settingup local level building centres. This appro- 
ach can help in development of building skills and manufacture ot 
building materials and components can take place at the local level for 
local consumption. With very little capital investment (may be borrow- 
ed) such enterprises can be initiated and sustained on local demand. 
Such options are not often thought of as part of urban management 
tasks but it is combinations of precisely such activities that can move 
cities towards better quality of life. 

Professional Advise for Municipal Management 

One of the problems experienced by municipalities is inadequate 
skills within the organisation. On the other hand, it is not feasible to 
induct skilled professionals and managers on a regular basis because of 
the costs involved. What then becomes relevant is that state govern- 
ments should maintain a directory of professionals who are willing to 
act as consultants to municipalities for formulation of programmes and 
for generation of innovative resource development projects. These 
professionals should preferably be available at the local level and should 
interact regularly with municipalities. This approach is to some extent 
being tried successfully by Kerala Urban Development and Finance 
Corporation which is a techno-financing agency for municipal project 
in the state of Kerala. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it needs to be mentioned that in an approach which 
looks at devolution of finances or at generating large additional resour- 
ces has very little chances of success, for the obvious reason that there is 
a resourcc-crunch at every level and in every aspect of the economy. If 
the question of generation of resources is looked at it is important to 
relate resources with the tasks at hand. Many tasks of municipal mana- 
gement can be performed effectively through the use of non-monetory 
resources such as involvement of people and the availability of appro- 
priate skills. It can be argued that limited resources can be used more 
effectively provided the right kind of skills are available and the use of 
resources is programmed in an effective way so that common objectives 
and programmes can be worked out for agencies striving towards the 
same end. That is not to say that external resources are not important 
but it is also true that access to external resources can also be improved 
if the skills are available for formulating programmes for better use of 
such resources. In other words, adequate skills, tapping of non financial 
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resources and formulaticn of urban management programmes can 
go a long way in meeting the urban management challenge and creating 
conditions in which municipalities can function more effectively. 

State and Central Government agencies need to facilitate municipali- 
ties in achieving their objectives by creating a conducive, financial and 
legislative climate, □ 



Improving Municipal Management 


C. S. CHANDRASEKHARA 


T he PROCESS of restructuring the elected deliberative wing confer- 
ring on it the grassroot level autonomy by the fathers of our Cons- 
titution unfettered by state and central legislative, bureaucratic and 
political controls will achieve an important aspect of our objective. 
The recasting of the executive, restoring to it the powers to demand, 
obtain performance and achievements and to punish and reward, will 
make the executive responsive and responsible to the elected body as 
well as the people of the Municipal Area. An elaboration ©f the above 
tasks is outlined in the article. 

The primary objective of strengthening municipal government is to 
improve municipal management, which in recent years has become 
practically non-existent, on account of the irresponsibility and the irres- 
poiisiveness of the deliberative and executive wings of local government, 
paucity of resources and unwillingness to laise them, the lackadaisical 
attitude of state governments and their indifference to the local pro- 
blems, competitive attitude of state bureaucracy towards the local ad- 
ministrations and also, not least, the political interference coupled with 
corruption at all levels. The No Objection Certificate (NOC) under the 
several laws framed by the state governments and governing develop- 
mental activity at the local level has become a potent source of illegal 
gratification and has destroyed the local initiative to manage itself in a 
total way. 

PRE-REQUISITES FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Municipal management, if it has to improve has to become self- 
reliant and independent to the maximum extent permissible under the 
statutes. The increasing dependence of municipal government on 
state and Ceatral governments for resources, for powers, and for exe- 
cution of projects has caused the local government to become indolent 
and inactive, allowing even simple problems to be posed at the state 
level for being dealt with. More than at any other level, the muni- 
cipal government handles directly the local affairs in all matters rela- 
ting to the health, welfare and well-being of people of the municipal 
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area To do these tasks responsibly and responsively, the local govern- 
ment has to fulfil the following basic preconditions: 

1. It should be fully responsible to the people of the area it seeks 
to serve and enjoy their trust and confidence. 

2 It should match its activities to the resource it is able to mobi- 
lise internally to achieve self-reliance. 

3. It should organise itself on the basis of competent and efficient 
management techniques and performance. 

So municipal management can be improved if the deliberative and 
executive wings of the local body function with clear-cut goals within a 
time frame, a resource frame and an efficient management frame. 

COMPONENTS OF MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT 

Today municipal management has primarily the responsibilities for: 

1. Public health and hygiene (preventive and protective aspects); 

2. Provisions of basic services and utilities, such as drinking water, 
sanitation, electricity, gas, local transport, etc.; 

3. Provisions of primary level community facilities such as primary 
schools and middle schools (general and vocational), hospitals 
and primary health centres; recreational facilities for different 
ages and groups; and 

4. Regulating, directing, and promoting growth in different areas 
of activities, such as housing, commerce (retail and wholesale) 
industries, services, including recreation, entertainment, etc. 

As long as growth of population and expansion of built-up area in a 
municipality remained slow or stagnant, not many problems surfaced. 
However, with the rapid growth of urban population and consequent 
expansion of urban activities in the last four decades giving rise to 
large demands for services, amenities and facilities, attention to these 
have become very compulsive even to the extent of the neglect of day- 
to-day routine management tasks such as collection and disposal of gar- 
bage, sanitation, road improvements, revenue mobilisation, etc. Thus the 
municipal bodies have become helpless spectators of large scale expan- 
sion of built up areas and of activities in their respective jurisdictions 
and are unable to meet even partly the new demands and are unsuccess- 
fully struggling to maintain the existing level of services. Thus, improving 
municipal management will have not only to upgrade the capability of 
the municipality to manage efficiently the day-to-day services but also 
to enable them to meet the growing demands to the extent possible and 
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beyond that to adopt strategies to deflect the demand to other centres 
or areas. 

The functions of municipal management are set out in Table I and 
categorised as to whether they are daily, weekly, monthly, regular or 
occasional. Upgrading the capability will mean improving the discharge 
of each of these functions efficiently, economically and to the satis- 
faction of the citizen. The improvement in management will involve 
both the deliberative wing and executive wing. The deliberative wing 
must provide resources in terms of staff, funds and operational pro- 
cedures and their monitoring. The executive wing v/ill take the res- 
ponsibility for carrying out the functions efficiently and economically 
and to deal with complaints. It should also be in a position to punish 
negligence or inefficiency and at the same time reward achievements 
beyond the minimum prescribed. 

It will be seen from Table 1 that functions cover both day-to-day 
maintenance of services and capital improvement programmes in the 
case of each of the services. These have to go together, as without a 
long-term improvement programme of the service systems, the growing 
demand for improved services cannot be met. There are four distinct 
groups namely Development Promotion, Services Planning and Deve- 
lopment, Resource Mobilisation and Training and Capibility Improve- 
ment. Besides these, there will be general administration, election of 
deliberative wings as per statutes and personnel management. These 
are parts of normal functioning of the local body. 

RESTRUCTURING THE DELIBERATIVE WING 

The primary task in the improvement of municipal management will 
be to restructure the deliberative wing of the local body depending 
upon whether the local body is a municipality of a town or city, or a 
metropolitan set up with a two tier governing structure; the improve- 
ments will refer to both these situations. The deliberative wing is an 
elected body, elected under the state municipal law and has a fixed tenure 
and also powers and functions specifically defined in the municipal 
law that make the local governing body a creature of the state govern- 
ment and subordinate to it with the proviso that it can be superseded by 
the state government at any time for various reasons, stated and unstated. 
Thus, with the sword of democles in the shape of supersession power.s 
of the state government hanging over the local body, the operations of 
the local body have become very subservient not only to the state 
government but to the officers of the state government and very often 
at low levels. Thus no real autonomy to function efficiently exists at 
the local body level. This fear of supersession has to go in any effort 
to improve the local government. As the local body is a democratic 
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mstitution at the grassroots level, it should be left to the people of that 
area to retain or to re-elect or to dismiss the local body, depending 
upon their efficient functioning. Once the apprehension of supersession 
is removed, the local bodies will have no alternative except to function 
actively and efficiently or to get thrown out. Thus the clause in the 
State Municipal Act concerning supersession should be abolished 
altogether. The same argument which the states advance to the Centre 
for abolition of its right to dissolve a state government applies equally 
forcefully to the local bodies. 

The second aspect of the local-state relationship is in regard to the 
financial assistance to be provided by the state government. The state 
government provides a grant-in-aid and als.3 loans to the local bodies 
every year, the grant-in-aid being an annual feature and the loans 
occasional depending upon the needs of the local body, the justification 
and its acceptance by the state government. While this is a purely 
budgetary exercise to return back to the local body p.rrt of the revenues 
raised from the local body population, by the state g rvernment through 
taxes, excise and other levies, at the state level this financial assistance 
is seen more as a favour rather than as a mandatory obligation. This 
attitude will have to be changed. The state government does not 
provide charity to the local government. Whatever the state govern- 
ment provides to the local body as grant-in-aid it is local body’s rightful 
share to meet the needs of the people of that area and also to fulfil the 
obligations which the local government and the state government have 
towards the people of that municipal area, according to the existing 
statutes. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL BODIES 

The institution of grants and loans has become, over a period of 
time, a much misused tool to control and twist the arm of the local 
government. If municipal management has to improve, this situation 
has to be changed through several measures. The first of these is to see 
that grant-in-aid is passed on to the local body at the beginning of the 
year not on the basis of a budget made by the local body but on the 
basis of what the state government is obliged to provide to the popula- 
tion of the local body based upon certain norms of sharing with the 
local body the income generated in the state and the income received 
from the Centre. The formula for sharing this has been the subject of 
discussion over a period of time and several state finance commissions 
have made specific recommendations in this regard. What is necessary 
is to accept and institute a formula for state grants to How to the local 
government un-restricted and at the beginning of the year. Such a step 
will stabilise the local government operations and greatly enhance 
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Maintenance of service 
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Capital improvements to public trans- 
port such as depots, vehicles, etc. 
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forword planning and mobilisation of other resources, supplementing 
the state grant-in-aid by the local government. 

As regards loans, the state government or financial institutions, as 
has become the pattern in recent times, provide loans to the local body 
for its capital improvement projects. No loans should be provided for 
meeting costs of current management such as salaries, wages, mainten- 
ance expenditure, annual costs, etc., as these should be met by the local 
body solely from current revenues. The loans to be given will natu- 
rally be available to local body on the basis of its creditworthiness, the 
type of project for which loan is sought and a host of other criteria. The 
availability of the loan should be assured but the option of taking the 
loan should be with the local body and not with the state government 
as it is today. The question then arises as to whether the state govern- 
ment should not provide a guarantee for the repayment of the loan to 
the financial institutions. Such guarantees provided today have be- 
come wholly misused, the local bodies totally ignoring the repayment 
provisions and allowing the state government to become a victim of 
the fin mcial institutions and making repayment from its funds. This 
is irrational and undermines the entire system of public debt and credit. 
This guarantee has done more harm than good. It is preferable that 
the loan is based solely upon the creditworthiness of the local govern- 
ment and its ability to provide guarantees in terms of its fsssets to the 
financial imstiiulions for obtaining the loan. Such guarantees can also 
be worked out on the basis of collaboration in the project for which the 
loan is required by the financing institution and the local body. That 
will ensure that the execution of the project is managed to discharge all 
liabilities including the loan. 

BUDGETARY DISCIPLINE 

Thus, with the local body freed from the supersession clause, assured 
of a pre-determinable state grant-in-aid at the beginning of a financial 
year and the facility of availing of loons from financial institutions 
for capital improvement projects based solely on the soundness 
of the project and creditworthiness of the local body, the responsi- 
bilities of the deliberative wing of the local body will increase tremen- 
dously and it has to work efficiently to fulfil the requirements of 
management to satisfy the people of the area. Another factor in addi- 
tion to the above three is that of vesting adequate powers under the 
statute for the local body to raise resources to meet the demands of 
managing the municipal area efficiently and adequately. The basic 
principle in this regard is that the day-to-day expenditure incurred by 
the municipal body on the various functions listed in Tabic l has to be 
met within the resources of the local body itself which includes no doubt 
the grant-in-aid from the state government. The measures to supple- 
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jnent the grant-in-aid would be to raise taxes, levy fees and development 
charges, undertake commercial activities, collect octroi or a value-added 
tax so that the tot il revenue collection should be adequate not only to 
meet the annual expenditure of the local body but also to build up 
gradually sufficient reserves to meet debt-charges that may have to be 
incurred for undertaking large scale capital improvements within the 
municipal area, it is this principal that has to be very efficiently under- 
stood by the deliberative wing and which should exercise its full powers 
to organise its day-to-day expenditure and revenue collection activities 
so that they match each other and place the municipal body as a sound 
creditworthy institution. 

The question has been raised again and again that municlpil coun- 
cillors are reluctant to raise property taxes or levy development charges 
or other levies on the plea that they are afraid that their action will 
lead to their being not re-elected at the next election. If the local 
organisation is placed on the footings stated above, this plea becomes 
untenable, because whoever is elected will face the same situation as 
without raising the resources the local body cannot meet its obligations 
and therefore is likely to be thrown out in any case. It is because 
today local body is dependent on the state government so absolutely 
and the states desire this to continue for their own self-interests that 
this argument of the elected people being afraid of losing their seats is 
brought up again and again. Once dependence of the state govern- 
ment is minimised and the local body is placed on a self-sustaining, 
self-financing basis, there should be no apprehension for the locally 
elected councillors to be afraid of being thrown out. This is so 
amongst all the democratically elected local body councillors in 
developed countries. 

EXECUTIVE AREAS OF THE LOCAL BODY 

The next task is the improvement to be effected in the executive wing 
of the local body. The executive wing, which has now as its head the 
Mayor or the Chairman of the local body with a Commissioner or 
Chief Executive Officer with a number of administrative, financial, and 
technical executives, belonging to various disciplines under them has to 
be restructured in the light of what has been stated above and prescribed 
for the deliberative wing. Unfortunately, the local level institutions 
are today saddled with: (1) officers from the state cadres serving the 
local body on deputation and who, because of their short tenure of 
two or three years do not get identified with the interests of the local 
body and who can also manouver to go back to their parent offices in 
case of difficulties, their personal conveniences and their own advance- 
ment, (2) a large body of lower level staff on a permanent basis whose 
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tenure is so secure and who are so well organised in terms of employee 
associations that the efficiency in their working is impossible to improve 
because of the thrmtening postures they adopt whenever attempts are 
made to get better output and efficiency from them, and (3) an inter- 
mediate group of officers mostly technical who have to work with the 
two groups mentioned above and are unable to discharge their responsi- 
bility fully because of ihe entransigence of the lower staif and the un- 
concerned and uncommitted attitude of the senior staff. If municipal 
management has to improve, it is necessary to bring about changes in all 
the three. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PERSONNEL 

While there should be no objection to obtain staff on deputation 
from state or other cadres specially as the number and level of posts in 
the local body do not and cannot provide unlimited opportunities for 
advancement, the tenure of these people and their continuation in their 
present post and even rewards to them should be based upon their iden- 
tification w'ith the interests of the local body and the efficient discharge 
of their functions. They, however, have to be provided one power 
namely the ability to hire and fire junior level officers and staff for wilful 
negligence of work unhindered by interferences by the deliberative wing. 
While power to punish should be there, there should be also procedures 
for rewarding the efficient people. 

Following this, Ihe junior level staff w'ho deal mainly with mainte- 
nance of services, some of which are already being taken over by the 
state government agencies, should be gradually reduced, by a process of 
privitisation of routine functions such as garbage collection and disposal, 
public transport, sanitation, etc. These should be entrusted to 
private entrepreneurs on a contractual basis directly evaluated on the 
basis of consumer satisfaction with panalities for default. With these 
two changes, the middle level officers referred to earlier, will get clearly 
organised into junior executives with definite areas of operations, res- 
ponsibilities, performance targets and evaluation of achievement so that 
the executive as a whole will function more tightly and efficiently with 
clearly stated objectives and goals. 

STRUCTURE OF THE LOCAL BODY 

The Structure of the municipal body today consists of a municipal 
council with elected members with a Chairman and an executive wing 
functioning under the council with a Chief Executive Officer and several 
officers constituted into various departments dealing with different fun- 
ctions. Fora town or city of up to about five lakh of population, 
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this structure may be adequate. But whea the city becomes larger with 
a million or more people then a single deliberative body with an exe- 
cutive under it will be unable to handle ail the functions and all the 
tasks that the local body has to perform. A necessity arises at this 
stage to categorise the functions at two levels, namely those which are 
purely local, such as cleaning of streets and drains, maintaining the 
streets and the footpaths, running a water supply system, maintaining 
parks, playgrounds of that local area, etc. The second category deals 
with the overall management of the services systems, problems of gro- 
wth an i expansion, policies for the city as a whole, mobilisation of 
resources, etc. Thus, the two categories of functions one dealing with 
purely local matters and the other dealing with overall city management 
would need to be de dt with a two-level set-up, At the city level, 
there will be a municipal corporation of elected members with a Mayor 
and an executive with a Commissioner in charge of various departments. 
At the lower level, there will be a Municipal Council or a Precinct Coun- 
cil comprising elected members assisted by an executive body which 
works under the umbrella of ihe main executive. These two alternatives 
cau be envisaged where the Precinct Council may consist of elected 
members of the Corporation Council and the executive can be drawn 
from the various departments of the higher level. These will be in the 
nature of Ward Committees which today functious in many Municipal 
areas. The second alternative is to make the Precinct Council a duly 
elected body with statutory powers functioning as a local body, and the 
Corporation Council to become a Metropolitan Council providing an 
overall developmental framework and providing and managing the 
services systems for the city as a whole laying down policies of growth 
and expansion, organising resource mobilisation, and monitoring the 
management activities at the lower level. The services at the local level 
within the Precinct, will be managed by the Precinct Council thus leading 
to a two-tier elected set up. 

The first type is already functioning in many big cities of this coun- 
try like Bombay, Calcutta, etc., and the second alternative is a pattern 
for which a good model exists in the examples of the London County 
Council for the Country and the Borough Councils for municipal areas 
within the London County. This type of two-level elected metropolitan 
set up has advantage of ensuring local level autonomy within the broad 
framework set up by the Metropolitan Council and greater citizen parti- 
cipation and civic response is ensured. In the model that is now func- 
tioning in Indian cities, the ward committees are only creatures of ihe 
corporation and therefore do not have much of a say and the citizen 
participation is not adequate. Depending upon the complexities of any 
particular city, its composition and the manner of it coming into exis- 
tence the two alternatives can be adopted. For instance, if the city came 
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into existence as a result of amalgamation of a number of existing 
municipalities, then the abolition of Municipal Councils of the existing 
municipalities will give rise to dissatisfaction and curtailing of demo- 
cratic rights and therefore a two-tier structure with a Metropolitan 
Council taking charge of overall responsibilities of management for the 
entire metropolitan area is preferred. Where a big city has come about 
as a result of untowards expansion on all sides as in the case of Delhi, 
then the idea of Ward Committees or Local Committees can work but 
even here it will be worthwhile to explore the possibilities of setting up 
several Municipal Councils for populations of three to five lakh and an 
area of 60-80 sq kra. The functions to be undertaken by each level 
organisation is indicated in Table 1. 

MANAGEMENT OF LARGE SCALE EXPANSION 
CAUSED BY MIGRATION 

The improvement in municipal management has also to deal with 
another important urgent problem which our municipal bodies arc 
faced with but have not dealt with before. The population in the urban 
areas, specially the larger cities, is increasing rapidly because of shift of 
population from the rural areas and small towns into cities in search of 
employment, better educational and health facilities and improved stan- 
dards of living. On an average, a large city receives 75,000 to one lakh 
population every year. Metropolitan cities like Delhi and Bombay 
rejeive populations double this magnitude. This population has to be 
accommodated in the cities; housing has .to be provided; water supply, 
sanitation, schools, hospitals and other amenities will be used by this 
population and the existing facilities will get over-burdened. The result 
is that standards of facilities get lowered for all the people in the city 
except a few privileged. Municipal management has to forsee this kind 
of growth and provide for them in advance and in anticipation. 

Thi.s magnitude of growth and also the type of growth that occurs 
has not been experienced anywhere in the world so far. The procedures 
for planning, execution, budgeting, monitoring, etc., presently available 
are thoroughly inadequate to handle this magnitude of problem. Because 
of this inadequacy, we have large scale unauthorised growth occurring 
in the peripheries of our cities and on public land in most cities which 
the municipal management is not able to get rid of as it is a human pro- 
blem. Further, the population that lives there contributes largely to 
the services available in the city whether it is domestic services or in- 
formal service activities such as venders, rickshaw operators, cobblers, 
repair shops, etc. It is also important to recognise that the population 
that has moved into the city or is expected to move into the city is not 
just a burden but is prepared to beco’mc self-supporting provided the 
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opportunities and facilities are given in an adequate manner. 

Today this population is substantially benefitting a section of the 
city’s present population in terms of paying heavy rents for accommoda- 
tion, purchasing food, cloth and other daily necessities. The com- 
mercial and the landlord sections of the city’s population reap sub- 
stantial profits from the activities of this population. 

Therefore, the municipal management has to device new strategies, 
advance procedures anticipating growth and provide for the housing 
and proper living and working of the incoming population and to make 
it contribute to the city’s revenues through fees, services charges, taxes, 
etc. If the improvement in the municipal management can collectively 
take care of this activity, the problems of the city become very much 
contained and it will be possible to plan for the expansion of services, 
take up capital improvement programmes, commercial activities, etc., so 
as to mobilise the resources and to provide the people in the city a 
reasonable standard of living, working and recreation. The city mana- 
gement’s goal should aim at cent per cent self-sustained, self-reliant 
urban component of the national economy. □ 



Finding Feet for Municipal Personnel 
Administration 


RAJ NANDY 

A SCANNING of relevant literature shows that India has long tried 
to re-structure and improve upon its municipal personnel policies 
and practices. For example, the Decentralisation Commission had 
studied, as back as the year 1907-08 (when the local government in India 
was not so huge and complex as today), issues like designation of appro- 
priate authorities for appointment of senior municipal officers, namely, 
the chief executive officers, engineers and health officers. It can also be 
said to have iniiiated the process (which has obviously continued down 
these decades) of formulation of rules in service matters, such as leave, 
travelling allowance, provident fund, discipline, etc. Soon after Inde- 
pendence, the periodical conferences of the state ministers in charge of 
local self-government (beginning 1948) have also been doing their b t 
by focusing on cei tain aspects of the complex problems of municipal 
personnel system in India. At least one topic which seems to ha^e re- 
ceived ther continuous attention and support over the years is that of 
provincialisation of administration health, engineering and town plan- 
ning services of the municipal bodies. 

It was, however, the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee,’- set up in 
the sixties, which took systematic interest in the creaking municipal per- 
sonnel rr achinery and the many disheartening problems connected with it. 
For instance, it addre^sed itself— apart from wider issues like ‘'determi- 
nation of criteria for the demarcation of urban and rural areas”, and 
“structure and functions of urban Iccal bodies in various states of 
India”— to personnel problems like pay-scales for municipal employees, 
their grouping into different types of cadres, controlling authority for 
transfers and posting, and training, etc. The Committee viewed muni- 
cipal bodies’ unbridled freedom to hire and fire their employees as the 
main stumbling block to creating competent municipal administration 
and, therefore, its most far-reaching appreciation for this particular 

^Repon of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, Government of .India 
Ministry of Health, 1966. 
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problem was its preference for an ‘integrated’ system for the technical 
posts (medical engineering) and a similar system for the municipal 
accounts and audit services. The administrative and revenue services, 
in its estimation, stood as a different category and, therefore, warranted 
a separate cadre, i.e., a ‘unified’ cadre. It also viewed, with favour, the 
twin strategy of ‘open recruitment’ and “internal promotions” to build 
up and maintain the morale of lower employees. 

The same decade saw yet another active and official effort in this 
direction when a committee^ was appointed by the Central Council of 
Local Self-Government. Its key areas of concentration were two-fold: 

to look into the question of improvement of service conditions of 
municipal employees, and (b) to suggest a pattern of organization for 
state-wide municipal services. A new diirension to the problem of 
lower competence of municipal bureaucracy resulted from an observa- 
tion made by the committee when it took notice of a long-standing and 
predominant practice of state governments, i <?., of laying down condi- 
tions (while giving grants to local bodies, or even loans) that specific 
W'orks shall be executed through the departments and agencies of the 
state government. Apparently, this practice almost forced these bodies 
into some sort of captives in the hands of the state governments and, 
thereby, prevented them from giving their own employees opportunities 
to: {a) get first-hand exposure to the hither-to unfamiliar tasks of plan- 
ning and designing major works, {b) gain new insights and experinces 
in their implementation process, and (c) to grow and develop into 
effective administrators and specialists. No wonder, the idea of 
“unified municipal cadres” appealed to this committee as well as 
the only meaas of developing the capabilities of municipal staff 
and their efficiency. It also stressed the eventual integration of 
municipal services with corresponding categories of state services 
(this recommendation grew out of the Committee's operational con- 
sideration of letting the municipal services gain the same social prestige 
and conditions of services as were enjoyed by the state services). 

An interesting feature of this whole debate about municipal per- 
sonnel systems is that almost every successive committee/study group 
which made assessment of the problem came to the same conclusion: 
unless state-wide cadres of municipal employees are constituted, the 
quality of municipal administration is bound to suffer. This was also 
the message of the two Task Forces, one appointed by the Union 
Ministry of Works and Housing in 1975^, and the other by the Planning 

‘^Report of the Cominitiee on the Service Conditions of Municipal Employees^ 
Government of India, Ministry of Health, Family Planning and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1968- 

^Report of the Task Force on Planning and Development of Small and Medium 
Towns and Cities, Governnaent of India, Ministry of Works and Flousing, New 
Delhi, 1977. 
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Commission in 1984^. 

However, despite these repeated calls for adoption of the unified and/ 
or integrated approach, the evidence suggests that neither of the two 
systems has been applied in its entirety in any of the states in India 
(say, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu). Indeed, what is true of the unified 
and integrated systems in this respect is almost equally true of the 
separate system (Gujarat, for example, where the state government 
acting through its Director of Municipalities — still decides as to how 
local bodies shall operate in certain situations). 

In concluding his comments on the recommendation made by the 
Planning Commission Task Force (1983) that the formation of state 
cadres for key positions in municipal management is at the heart of 
municipal administration reforms, a critic has contended that the 
“arguments used by it are theoretical and based on certain presupposi- 
tions favouring its own preference for unified municipal personnel 
system”.® While there is some validity to this charge, it may, how- 
ever, be quickly pointed out that almost the same indictment could be 
written against any preference for the ‘separate’ personnel system 
because all the efficiencies or inefficiencis of this approach in the 
contemporary Indian conditions can never be known intimately unless 
there exists in India a ‘separate’ system in the full sense of the term 
and is, then, thoroughly researched. The fact of the matter is that 
each type of these three personnel systems has its advantages and “it 
is” — as a publication brought out by the Public Administration 
Division of the United Nations has pointed out — “for each country 
to decide which system is the most suitable for it, considering its 
particular circumstances^'.^ And if one lumps together all the “parti- 
cular circumstances” which have continued to surround the local 
government operations in India and which, on closer inspection by so 
many committees, turned out to be similar in most Indian states 
(blushingly low pay scales for employees, extensive patronage by local 
councillors, poor promotional opportunities, etc.) the ‘presuppositions’ 
and ‘preferences’ of all these various committees and taskforces for 
the ‘unified’ and/or ‘integrated’ systems do not appear to be irrelevant 
or wrong. As for lack of empirical support to this conclusion, one is 
inclined to say that, at times, intuitive experiences or judgments in 
human life have proved to be far more illuminating than empirical 

^Report of the Task Force on Management of Urban Development, GovernmcEit of 
India, New Delhi, Planning Commisston, 1983. 

®Asok Mukhopadhyay, MaK/c/jEJa/ PeMonne/ Administration: A Comparative 
Study of Unified and Separate System, New Delhi, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, 1986, p. 28, 

^Local Governments Personnel Systems, New York, United Nations, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, Public Administration Branch, 1966. 
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e^sploratioDS. We must also appreciate the fact that all the municipal 
‘pundits’ who sat on those study groups and felt driven to this con- 
clusion were no charlatans but forward-looking people, representing 
a great variety of talents in this field of inquiry —ministers of local 
government (at the Centre and in the states), the generalist policy 
markers, the functionally — specialized administrators, academicians, 
expert advisers to the Planring Commission, and people with proven 
leadership in municipal administration for long periods. In any 
event, before one comes back to argue the case in favour of 
'autonomy’ for local bodies (or separate personnel system)— at least, 
for the near future —a note of caution seems to be in order ; Can the 
local bodies be left solely to the care of the present-day politicians in 
view of the increasing criminalisation of politics in the country today? 
How does one take this kind of ‘politics’ out of the municipal scene by 
sticking merely to separate municipal personnel system ? 

There is yet another important reason that has, ofien, resulted in 
the local bodies shunning the separate pe sonne! system— and, i e., 
their failure to obtain competent technical personnel. Indeed, it is 
ironic that even the fact of India today enjoying the unique distinction 
of having the World’s third largest pool of trained manpower (next 
only to the US and USSR) is of no relevence or use to the tradi- 
tionally money-starved municipalities. For, in order to employ 
these now freely available technically-trained people (engineers, town 
planners, etc.), they must pay higher salaries. But, to pay those 
salary levels, the municipalities themselves must have more money~a 
battle they lost, and a vicious circle they got into, quite sometime ago. 

Despite some of their documented demerits, there appears to be 
some value iu the ‘unified’ and/or ‘integrated’ approach from 
another angle. In a vast, developing country like India where local 
bodies have been accorded a development role, transferability of 
personnel is important if those institutions, operating in remote and 
relatively backward regions of the country are to obtain technically 
competent people. And, it is only either of these two personnel systems 
which provides this advantage — not to speak of others. 

The ‘demerits’ of these approaches can, of course, be rectified 
through : (a) helpful changes in the policies and attitudes of state 
governments towards the problems faced by the local bodies, 
(b) systematically-designed training programmes for municipal staff 
as well as councillors and, above all, (c) improved personnel manage- 
ment policies and practices— -both at the State Directorates of local 
bodies as also at the municipalities level. 

For example, all those state governments which have so far avoided 
taking a holistic view of the salary structures and ioflaticnary pressures 
in the economy must direct their attention to issues like pay standardi- 
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zation, i e., “equal pay for equal work”, for all the state and municipal 
employees, and, thereby, ensure uniformity in their salaries and other 
service conditions. It is well known that in countries like the Netherlands 
where the local authorities are responsible for administering their own 
personnel systems, there is a great deal of uniformity in personnel 
matters between the local authorities and national government. 
Indeed, this uniformity exists even in terms of management tools, 
such as, job classiScation and if some local authorities that are 
using a different format for describing the employees’ duties and 
responsibilities, they must pay the salary prescribed by the state for 
that class. Similarly, in many other countries like Finland, Britain, 
New Zealand, Norway, and France salary-scales and other service 
conditions of local bodies employees are in no way inferior to those 
prevailing in the national service (in France, the process of achieving 
such consistency is said to have taken a very long time to mature). 
The upshot is that the local bodies in India would find it impossible 
to recruit qualified persons so long as they are not helped to pay 
salaries that are equal (or, roughly comparable) with those paid by 
the .State and Central Governments. Of course, it is a moot point 
whether high wages would also succeed in eliminating corruption from 
the municipal bodies and create an incorruptiable workforce ? For, 
corruption is not exclusively an ‘organizational’ phenomenon but a 
‘social' malady. At least, the incentive value of high wages can be 
expected to curb yet another widely* spread organizational ailment in 
Indian municipalities, namely, the tendency among the lower employees 
to work in more than one job, thus, dividing their time and energies 
amongst various locales and activities and, thereby, reducing their 
effectivemss at the municipal jobs. 

The state governments can also help the local bodies in many more 
ways, say, by making the Directorates of Local Bodies far mere 
effective than they currently are, and encouraging them to provide 
positive leadership to local bodies in various operational areas of 
personnel management than restricting themselves merely to control’ 
functions. In this connection, we may turn to an area which seems to 
have generally never appealed to the typical Indian local councillor, 
i.e., the “merit system” idea in the appointment of lower-level 
employees and that of “non-interference in matters like transfers and/ 
or retention of middle* levei/higher officials in municipal bodies” — a 
role or conduct to which. Incidentally, much of the indiscipline and 
inelfeciency within the local bodies is, often, ascribed to. Ltt the 
Directorates at the state-level launch carefully-designed training pro- 
grammes (with the help of personnel specialists) which shall be aimed 
at : (a) revealing-through the use of detailed case studies— the per- 
nicious effects of patronage on the effectiveness of local bodies, and 
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(b) GOtivlncing the councillors of the ‘merit’ of being the exponents 
of the “merit system” rather than being its adversaries. Studies'^ 
done in the United States have shown that progressive orgonizations 
there prefer investing considerable amounts of money and care 
in their recruitment programmes so as to ensure the ell mi nation 
of the obviously-unfit at the “entry level” itself; for they have 
discovered that these initial costs of selection eventually turn out 
to be minimal in comparison to be enormous “post-selection” losses 
resulting from induction of ineflBcicnt people. It should be possible, 
with the help of case materials picked up from real-life Indian 
situations in local bodies, to arouse the awareness of our councillors 
that : (a) in ultimate analysis, their wasteful practices of nepotism or 
favouritism (nearly resembling the ‘spoils system’), when seen in the 
wider social context, run counter to the collective interests of the 
communities they are elected to serve, and (h) that the municipal 
employees are paid by the “tax payers” and, therefore, they are 
supposed to give their first and foremost loyalty and service to their 
real political masters (the people) and none else. The development of 
such values and perspectives in the local political leadership (many of 
them getting elected by virtue of family wealth/position, tradition and 
hence, not really trained to assume responsible public offices) is an 
essential pre-condition to the process of strengthening municipal 
personnel administration. In other words, the learning about this 
learning (appropriate values) must take place before the latter can be 
translated into action. 

As for developing and improving the knowledge, skills and motiva- 
tion of municipal employees, it is absolutely essential to differentiate 
between ‘educational’ and ‘training’ programmes — the former being 
much broader in scops and meant to prepare people for their ‘future’ 
responsibilities, and the latter intended to increase the proficiency in a 
particular job, “here and now”. Too many of the courses that are 
usually run (no matter however well-planned and conducted) inmost 
training institutions and attended by municipal officials these days 
are “canned courses” and of the ‘educatiooar type and, therefore, are a 
flat failure when it comes to training these officials do their immediate 
jobs better. Hence, a second major area of training in which these 
Directorates could revamp themselves (by associathig training 
specialist.s) is that of enabling local bodies analyze and identify their 
specific training needs and, then, help organize programmes in which 
training shall be directly related to the jobs the municipal officials do 
and assist them in plugging the deficiencies they suffer from.inculca- 

’Lawrcnce A. Klatf, Robert G. Murdick and Frederick E. Schuster, Human 
Resource Management, Colombusi Ohis, Charles E, Merril Publishins 19RS. 
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lion of a “service-oriented” attitude, polite speech, adequate informa- 
tion to the lowliest citizen who comes to the town hall — are, for 
example, some of the training needs whose value and scops throughout 
the local government in India is so extensive that none but the Directo- 
rates could properly appreciate and undertake ia their entirety. As a 
part of this effort, a training programme on a pilot basis could be 
undertaken in one town and, later, carried on in other towns. 

Or, may be, it would be far more desirable to establish, on a 
permanent basis, a ‘'personnel management assistance unit”, as an 
adjunct to the Directorate, which would conduct research in personnel 
matters to help the state governments attain precise and well-defined 
personnel policies and practices as well as in personnel problems 
peculiar to the needs of local bodies. As the new ideas of personnel 
management or human resource management (HRD) have not penetra- 
ted the management thinking in municipal world at all, there is an 
urgent need to take a searching look at the personnel management 
framework in each local body and bring these ideas and techniques 
closer to the core managerial activities there, especially to the line 
managers. It is, of course, true that some grudging innovations have 
been introduced in this field in some states, but these have been found 
to be neither expertly-designed nor aggressively implemented.® 

Rapid urbanization has enlarged the growth and size of the 
municipal bureaucracy over the years. No wonder, there are enormous 
problems on the ‘personnel’ front, including a strong resistance to 
change from vested interests. It need hardly be stated, therefore, that 
even the best intentions behind the suggestions made above shall be 
defeated if these are not sincerely administered by men of independence 
and integrity at the top. □ 


Nandy, Developing Small and Medium Towixs, New Delhi, Indian In.stitute 

of Public Administration, 1985, pp. 195-201. 



Strategy to Improve Financial Flows 
to Urban Local Bodies 

VINAY D. LALL 


T he inadequacy of financial flows to the urban infrastructure 
sector has been long recognised, most recently by the National 
Commission on Urbanisation (NCU). Recommendations have been 
made by several committees and independent experts on improving the 
financial flows through a mix of measures like rationalisation of the tax 
system of local bodies, promotion of State-Local Government transfers 
on a statutory basis, restructuring price policies of urban service and 
establishment of new institutions for financing the programmes of local 
bodies. A study of such recommendations suggest that they have been 
made more often than not, without adequate homework and rarely is an 
attempt made to follow up the recommendations with structured action 
plans to implement them. This has happened with the Seventh Plan and 
the NCU proposal to establish a specialised institution to finance urban 
infrastructure projects of municipal and other local bodies. 

The NCU has, for example, made a series of recommendations to 
accelerate financial flows to the urban sector. It has recommended, for 
example, a quantum jump in plan outlay for urban development from 
four per cent of total plan outlay in the Seventh Plan to eight per cent 
in the Eighth Plan and an annual outlay of Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 3,500 crore 
for investment in infrastructure in 329 cities with potential for Generat- 
ing Economic Momentum (OEM’s) and 49 Spatial Priority Urbanisa- 
tion Regions (SPUR’S). NCU has also recommended a series of new 
initiatives like leasing companies, joint ventures, sectoral fir.arciai 
institutions and statutory state local body transfers, apart from ration- 
alisation of some of the existing taxes of local governments and 
introduction of a few new ones, particularly vacant land tax. 

There is, however, little evidence in the NCU Report on how its 
recommendations may be implemented, the projected additionality in 
financial flows through the proposed institutional, pricing and tax mea- 
sures and their likely impact on urban development programmes. 



The NCU recommendations nevertheless bring together a large 
mix of policies and initiatives that could provide a perspective in which 
some of the strategies to improve financial flows to urban local bodies 
may be examined. In this article, I assess two strategies, one relating 
to a quantum jump in plan outlay and the other concerning the institu- 
tional system that may be developed to reduce the dependence of urban 
local bodies on plan and budgetary support. 

PLAN OUTLAY STRATEGY 

The NCU recommendation of a quantum jump, doubling the plan 
outlay on housing, water supply, and urban development programmes 
is a soft option that is often advocated for raising financial flows to any 
specific sectoral programme. The idea behind such a proposal invari- 
ably is that if a demand is made for a 100 per cent increase, it 
might be possible to attain a 50-60 per cent increase. The strategy 
assumes that other sectors will either not make similar demands 
for additional allocations or that their own demand is more relevant to 
economic growth and therefore more likely to be accepted by the 
Planning Commission. The desirability of bringing out clearly the 
dependence of investment in other sectors on prior investment in the 
desired sector, here urban infrastructure is hardly brought into focus. 
The most serious limitation of the ‘quantum jump’ strategy is that it 
encourages ad hocism in resource allocation policy and therefore fails 
to provide a long-term solution to the problem of financial flows. The 
strategy also introduces an element of u.ncertainty in project formulation 
and implementation. 

My own impression is that the present level of financi-d flows in the 
urban sector is much higher than the four per cent of to'al plan outlay, 
highlighted by the NCU. Possibly a guesstimate of 10 per cent may 
indicate the position more realisticly. if we take into account the urban 
infrastructure component of investment in major industrial and other 
projects undertaken by Central and state ministries, the public sector 
and the private sector. There is no system of accounting available at 
present that brings out the totality of investment in the urban infrastruc- 
ture sector. Urban infrastructure investment in the industrial sector, for 
example, is generally included in the plan outlay of the Ministry of 
Industry, similarly, urban infrastructure investment in projects of the 
energy sector, the railways, etc., are included in the plan outlays of the 
respective ministries. The lack of a nodal Ministry to monitor all urban 
infrastructure- related investment has lead to an under-e.stimation of the 
actual plan outlay to the urban sector. A higher existing level of plan 
outlay to the urban infrastructure sector docs not, however, suggest 
that there is no need for further enhancement of plan outlays to this 
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sector. It only emphasises the need more clearly and suggests that the 
starting point for negotiations for additional plan outlay should be at 
a higher level than brought out by the NCU. 

Realising this problem, the Ministry of Urban Development, Govern- 
ment of India has requested the Society for Development Studies (SDS) 
to assess the urban infrastructure component of investment in major 
industrial projects. This on-going study is generating data on infra- 
structure investment in township, housing, water supply, approach road, 
in projects of selected public sector undertakings and projects financed 
by all-India industrial finance institutions like the IDBl and the iFCI. 
The study, being conducted on case study basis, would assess the urban 
infrastructure component in industrial investment in sectors like heavy 
engineering, petro-chemicals, steel and metal products. 

The case for raising the plan outlay for urban development will be 
strengthened if it can be demonstrated that lack or inadequacy of urban 
infrastructure is one of the contributing factors that lead to delays in 
project implementation and hence time and cost overruns, as well as 
restricts the adequate or full utilisation of installed capacity. Discussions 
with financial inJ^titutions reveal that inadequacy of social infrastruc- 
ture in major industrial projects is definitely a contributory factor. The 
qualitative impression will have to be quantified to some extent. 

An appropriate strategy is required to introduce an element of 
elasticity in financial flows for urban development projects linked to 
investment in demand-generating sectors. An automatic iu-built 
mechanism to ensure the requisite increase in plan outlay for urban 
development programmes must be necessarily based on a linkage of 
urban infrastructure investment with projected growth in major sectors 
of the Indian economy (say, industry, energy, transport), as reflected in 
their investment programmes. 

The formulation of this strategy will need the determination of norms 
on minimum and optimal urban infrastructure investment needs on the 
basis of the available data on ratio of urban infrastructure investment 
to total project investment in the selected sectors, both for healthy and 
‘sick’ projects. The infrastructure project norms can then be fixed at 
sufficient level of disaggregation, by industry group, location and size of 
investment. The norms will strengthen the case of the urban sector 
lobby for raising plan outlays on a continuing basis, depending on the 
envisaged increase in infrastructure demand that will be generated by 
larger plan outlay in major urban infrastructure demand-generating 
sectors of the economy. 
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INSTITUTIONAL INFRASTRUCTURE 
Joint Venture Strategy 

A popular strategy advocated in recent years for accelerating 
financial and other input flows into sectoral development programmes 
is that of promoting joint ventures. Under this scheme, the overall 
control would be in the hands of the public sector but management and/ 
or implementation of the project and mobilisation of much of the 
resources, including financial resources, would be the responsibility of 
other project partners, basically the private sector. In the area of 
urban infrastructure and services, joint sector projects would cover only 
income-generatiiig activities. The possibility of the private sector also 
‘adopting’ certain urban services to derive fiscal reliefs has also been 
suggested. 

While the argument to promote private sector participation in 
projects concerning urban infrastructure and services is based largely 
on the need to increase financial and other input flow and efficiency, 
some advocates of the proposal base it on the ‘payment’ criteria: as the 
private sector investment generates demand for urban services and 
results in deterioration of existing services, it should be made to finance 
the creation of additional services. The ultimate goal is, however 
identical, namely, to increase financial flows. ’ 

While the strategy of joint venture in urban infrastructure progra- 
mmes needs to be adopted in selected income-generating services care 
will have to be taken to ensure that the participation of the private 
sector brings in additional financial flows. If the private sector part- 
ners are going to largely depend on the existing and proposed public 
sector financial institutions to mobilise the finances, the incremental 
financial flows to the sector is unlikely to be substantial. From the H 

financial flow point of view, therefore, the joint venture strategy should 
be conditional on a certain minimum additionality in financial flows to 
be generated by the private partners and this minimum generation may 
be between 25 per cent and 60 per cent of the total project cost. 

Leasing Company Strategy 

The strategy of leasing company has been implemented quite success- 
fully in the Indian industrial sector for financing capital assets Nor- 
mally the leasing strategy has been used to finance plant and machinery 
components of the project and not the physical components like land 
factory and office premises and assets like roads, housing, etc thoush 
there is nothing to prevent the extension of leasing business into finan 

cmg urban infrastructure assets. A possible problem in financing in- 
frastructure and services is that the leasing company provides the asset-? 
on lease for use by the client and on the completion of the lease period 
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generally coinciding with the normal financial 'life’ of the asset and/or 
on it getting obsolete, the asset is taken back by the leasing company and 
if required by the client, replaced by a new asset. The leasing company 
is able to ensure profitability in the operations as it is allowed to make 
deduction of depreciation and other allowances of the assets from its 
income tax base. The ownership per se remains with the leasing 
company. 

In the case of infrastructure assets, the life-span is substantially 
longer than in the case of industrial plant and machinery and the local 
body may also like to own the asset. Id such an eventuality, the leas- 
ing company would not be able to claim depreciation and the programme 
might become unattractive to it. Equally important is the method of 
financing to be adopted by the leasing company for creating their 
assets. If it is going to largely depend on the public financial institu- 
tions to finance the operations, the important objective, additional finan- 
cial flows, may not be attained. 

Specialised Financial Institution Strategy 

While the strategies of joint ventures and leasing companies is un- 
likely to ensure significant additionality in financial flows to the urban 
infrastructure sector, the third strategy, of a new specialised financial 
institution, may be more relevant. The NCU has recommended the esta- 
blishment of a National Urban Infrastructure Development Bank with 
a paid up capital of Rs. 250 crore, and earlier in 1983 the Planning 
Commission’s Task Force on Financing of Urban Development had re- 
commended the establishment of an Urban Development Bank. In fact, 
the Seventh Plan included the establishment of an Urban Infrastructure 
Development Finance Corporation (UIDFC) with a initial seed capital 
of Rs. 55 crore as one of the major institutional development projects 
for the urban sector. 

The Seventh Plan project of the UIDFC has, however, not made 
much headway. The Ministry of Urban Development, Government 
of India had set up a high-level Committee in March 1987 to establish 
the viability of the UIDFC. This Committee was expected to examine 
and reommend the types of urban infrastructure and water supply and 
sanitation schemes that may be financed, the lending terms, interest 
rates and subsidy element for different schemes, ratios and mixes of un- 
remunerative and remunerative projects for ensuring cross subsidisation 
as well as institutional viability, avenues of resource mobilisation, etc. 
The Committee did not make much progress as the Government of 
India took a decision to defer the issue for want of financial resources. 
The Ministry of Urban Development, subsequently decided to establish 
a separate window in the HUDCO for financing urban infrastructure 
programmes, pending the establishment of the UIDFC. A sum of 
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Rs five crore out of the proposed Rs. 55 crore seed capital for UIDFC 
rplpciRfid to HUDCO for this purpose. 

"" The issue is, therefore, not whether a specialised sectoral 
■ -muti'ris required for urban infrastructure programmes but what 
hoiild be its objectives, how best to operationalise the Seventh Plan 
scheme ft the earliest and what is likely to be the scale of its operations, 
keepiog in view the potential demand for urban mfrastrucmre flnan . 

URBAN INFRASTRUCTURE FINANCE DEMAND: SOME ESTIMATES 

There are no official estimates available on the urban infrastructure 
finance demand either at the level of the government (Planning Com- 
mission, Ministry of Urban Development) or existing financial institu- 
that support urban infrastructure programmes as pair o 

(HUDCO, LIC, GIC, Banks). There two 
onents of urban infrastructure finance demand namely, that gene 
.“rbytvestrneu. in housing and by investment in other econo-o 
^ • I'Vo jnrinRtrv transport, energy, trade, commerce, etc. In this 

aSe an attempt hss’been made to estimate the urban infrastrucWie 
finance demand originating from projected investment in housing, 
S may possibly account for the bulk of the urban mfrastructure 

UrbatTnfrastructure finance demand is eslimated on the basis of 

available data on projected demand for housing stock and the requisite 

finance required to create this stock up to 2000 .AD. 

It is estimated by the Ministry of Urban Development Government 
of India in one of its papers for the Eighth Plan Working Group on 
Housing that the total investment required to finance the pro]ected 
housinu demand from 1981 to 2000 AD will be Rs. 1,82,000 crore It is 

expected that almost two-third of this investment will be m small and 

towns 26. i per cent in the metros and 7.4 per cent in the rural 

areas. An inv’es'tment of Rs. 35,000 crore was made during the period 

iqR!-82 to 1985-86 and the housing investment needs have been 
estimated at Rs. 1,47,000 crore between 1986-87 and 1999-2000, that is 
R irsOO cr^e pet annum. The detailed composition of this tnvest- 
ment by income groups like EWS. MIG and HIG is presented m Table 1. 

A set of two estimates have been made of infrastructure investment 
demand linked to the projected housing investment demand. In the 
first projection, infrastructure investment has been estimated at 25 per 
cMt of housing investment on the basis of HUDCO’s experiences in 
major township projects of State Housing Boards and Development 
Lthorities. As per this methodology, infrastructure investment demand 

is estimated at Rs. 36,421 ciore up to 2000 AD or Rs. 2,600 crore per 

annum, it might be, however, more reahstic to assume different norms 
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Table 1 PROJECTED INVESTMENT DEMAND FOR HOUSING 
AND INFRASTRUCTURE, 1986 87 TO 1990 2000 

{Amount in Rs. Crore) 




Rural 

Metros 

Other 

towns 

Total 

A. 

Housing Investment Needs 

1. Pre-l9Sl backlog 

5,030 

1,320 

3,255 

9,605 


2. 1981-2000 

8,450 

46,300 

1. 17,750 

1,72,500 


(a) EWS 

8,450 

8,800 

12,150 

29,400 


(/;) Lie 

— 

9,900 

31,600 

41,500 


(c) MIG 

__ 

22,000 

63,600 

85.600 


(d) HIG 

— 

5,600 

10.400 

16,0001 


3. Total (1-1-2) 

13,480 

47,620 

1,21,005 

1,82,105 

B. 

Housing Investment Made 
1981 -82—1985-86 

2,590 

9,135 

23,275 

35,000 

C. 

Housing Investment Needs 
1986-87-1999-2000 

10,890 

38,485 

97,730 

1 , 47.1052 

D. 

Infrastructural Investment Needs^ 

{a) 2,696 

9,524 

24,201 

(Rs. 10,507) 

36,421 


Kb) 

(Rs. 193)* 
1,348 

(Rs. 680)* (Rs. 1,729)* 
9,524 18,151 

(Rs. 2,602)* 
29,023 



(Rs. 96)* 

(Rs. 680)* (Rs. 1,297)* 

(Rs. 2,073)* 


^35 per cent of HIG estimated investment is assumed to be in metros and 
65 per cent in other towns, based on similar proportions for total estimated MIG 
investment. 

“It is expected that housing investment will increase by 30-35 per cent in each 
successive 5-year period, over the 1981-86 level of Rs. 35,000 crore to Rs. 7,000 
crore per annum. 

“Da: Assumed at 25 per cent of C for rural, metros and other towns; and 
Db : Assumed at 12.5 per cent of C for metros, but 12-5 per cent for rural and 
18.5 per cent for other towns giving an overall average of 20 per cent. 

'•'Figures in parentheses for item A3 are per cent of total and for items C and 
D are amounts per annum. 

Source : 1, Item A and total of Item B and C from Mini^try of Urban Develop- 

ment (1989) Paper for Eighth Plan Working Group on Housing. 

2. Other items estimated by author. 

to estimate urban investment demand on the basis of projected housing 
investment for diiferent sized-towns and the rural areas- Accordingly, a 
second estimate has been made of infrastructure investment demand at 
Rs. 29,023 crore or Rs. 2,070 efore per annum. This estimate assumes 
that infrastructure investment in rural areas will be at 12.5 per cent of 
projected housing investment, at 18.5 per cent in small and medium 
towns and 25 per cent in the metros. The projected infrastructure in- 
vestment in rural areas, metros and small and medium-sized towns are 
presented in Table 1. 
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In the perspective of the estimated demand for urban infrastructure 
investment the need for a sp-cialised institution is clearly evident. The 
above demand estimates, however, relate to direct shelter-related infra- 
structure and it is likely that non-shelter related urban infrastructure 
demand may be about :0-60 per cent of the shelter-related urban infra- 
structure investment demand. In other words, the total urban infra- 
structure demand up to 2090 AD may be around Rs. 45,000 crore to 
Rs. 55,000 crore or about Rs. 3,000 to 4,000 crore per annum. 

OBJECTIVES OF AN URBAN INFRASTRUCTURE FINANCE INSTITUTION 

The proposed Urban Infrastructure Finance Institution should not 
merely be a financial institution but function as a Development Bank in 
the urban infrastructure sector. This role was envisaged by the Plan- 
ning Commission’s Task Force on Urban Development and would be in 
line with specialised financial institutions like the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of India and the National Housing Bank. The following 
objectives are, therefore, proposed: 

1. to mobilise resources from the capital market, through flv^ata- 
tion of debentures, urban bonds and other instruments; 

2. to mobilise household savings, linked to an integrated housing 
programme; 

3. to provide advisory and consultancy services to municipal bodies, 
development authorities and others concerned with the creation 
and maintenance of urban infrastructure, particularly in areas 
like resource mobilisation, pricing policy, low-co t infrastructure 
creation and low-cost maintenance services; 

4. to function as a development bank in the urban infrastructure 
sector; 

5. to promote R and D in low-cost urban infrastructure design, 
technology, materials, etc.; and 

6. to provide training to local bodies, development authorities and 
others concerned with urban infrastuicture programmes, as well 
as to policy makers and administrators- 

PROCESS OF ESTABLISHING THE SEVENTH PLAN PROPOSAL 

It is very unlikely that the proposed Urban Infrastructure Finance 
Institutions can be established within the Seventh Plan period and most 
likely the in.stitution may become operational in the first year of the 
Eighth Plan. However, to ensure this, it will be necessary to take early 
decisions on the process of establishing the institution. Two issues 
will have to be givni high priority in the decision-making process. 
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These are: 

1. To establish the new institution in the shortest possible time; 
and, 

2. to ensure that it functions as a financially viable institution. 

A strategy to establish the Urban Infrastructure Finance Institution 
in the shortest possible time will have to consider two alternatives; 
creating a new institution or a subsidiary of an existing institution. My 
personal experience with the preparatory work that was required to 
implement the Seventh Plan programme of a new financial institution for 
housing (the National Housing Bank) has convinced me than an enor- 
mous amount of preliminary work and much time is called for before a 
new institution comes into being. The proposal has to have strength 
to obtain approval of a series of ministries and departments of the 
Government of India (the nodal Ministry, the Finance Ministry, the 
Planning Commission, the Cabinet Secretariat, the Committee of Secre- 
taries) and also the Reserve Bank of India. It took two years of the 
Seventh Plan to translate the plan proposal into a government decision 
and only after a high-level RBI Committee recommended it. But in 
spite of the Prime Ministers’ announcement of the Government of 
India’s decision on the NUB in his Budget Speech of February 1987, 
ten months elapsed before the NHB Bill received the assent of the 
President, in December 1987. its Chairman was appointed about six 
months later and the first major scheme was floated only a year there- 
after. If the strategy of establishing— a new institution is adopted, it is 
unlikely that the urban infrastructure financial institution will be one of 
the success stories of the eighties. 

On grounds of economic and financial viability, the problem of ges- 
tation period of a new financial Institution has to be kept in view. In 
terms of access to the capital market and other resource mobilisation 
sources, a subsidiary of an existing institution is certainly better placed 
than a new institution. Human resources will also be required to be 
inducted and trained and institutional and physical infrastructure 
would have to be created before any operation can commence. It may 
be recalled that the NHB took more than one year after its Chairman 
and staff took charge to float its first national level resource mobilisa- 
tion scheme, the Loan Account Scheme, in July 1989, and that too, 
through the institutional network of the established banking system 
and not on its own. NHB’s contribution in this scheme is basically its 
formulation, while the marketing and servicing functions have been 
delegated to the banking system. 

In this context, it becomes a more realistic proposition, given a limi- 
ted time horizon to operationalise the proposed Urban Infrastructure 
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Finance Institute, to establish it as a part of an existing institution or as 
its subsidiary (IDBI and NHB were created as subsidiaries of the RBI) 
and subsequently, after the institution has developed and become a 
viable organisation, de-linking it from the mother institution, if neces- 
sary (as in the case of the IDBI). □ 



Establishment of National Bank for 
Urban Development {NABUD) 

P.S A. SUNDARAM* 


T he acceleration in the rate of urbanisation has drawn increa- 
sed attention to the inadequacies in the existing urban infra- 
structure in providing essential urban services. Since the level of urban- 
isation will continue to increase, and perhaps would go up to 50 per 
cent over the next 30 years and will require substantial additions to the 
urban population, the financ'al needs of urban development would con- 
tinue to increase indefinitely. Even as the deman j for urban services 
has increased tremendously, specially in larger cities, both to sustain 
the efficient growth of the city economy and to meet the basic needs 
of different sections of the population, the capacity of the local body to 
meet these demands has declined owing to tinancial and structural rea- 
sons. Ihe financial base of municipal bodies over the last four decades 
has become increasingly fragile and uncertain, and they are finding it 
difficult to maintain even the existing low levels of services, or meet 
essential expenditure on staff out of the revenues that they are able to 
generate from tax resources. The resource structure has weakened 
over the years as they increasingly depend on the state governments 
for both plan and non-plan funds. The municipal bodies balance their 
budget by failing to perform some of the functions expected of them 
and by postponing their obligatory functions. Although the municipal 
finance operates on the presumption of fiscal autonomy, municipal 
bodies display a lower level of fiscal equilibrium in the absence of any 
systematic method of tran'.fer of states’ resources to support municipal 
activities coupled with the requirement of balancing the municipal bud- 
gets through known source of municipal revenues. 

The present unsatisfactory state of municipal finance is partly the 
result of existing fiscal arrangements based on the sepaiation of deve- 
lopmental and maintenance roles for urban public services. While the 
plan funds for urban development are spent through a variety of state 

*The views expressed in this article are those of the author alone, and do not 
refiect the views of the organisation to which he belongs. 
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agencies, the assests created are transferred to the municipal authorities 
for maintenance without assuring to them the consequent non-plan 
assistance. Thus, the plan size for urban development is fixed without 
any reference to the size of the committed budget for urban public 
services so that at each successive stage of the plan expenditure, the 
backlog deficit for its maintenance goes on increasing since elected 
bodies are not involved in the execution of capital works by the func- 
tional agencies. 

If the logic of municipal fiscal autonomy is the ultimate conclusion, 
as implied in the proposed constitutional sanction for urban democracy, 
the separate listing of functions and resources should imply that its 
own resources are adequate to meet most of its expenditure commit- 
ments, the balancing item being devolution from state funds. It has 
been concluded in the recent Nagarpalika Sammelan that the fun- 
ctional agencies for municipal infrastructure should be considered as 
undertaking planning and construction activities on behalf of municipal 
bodies, and, as far as possible, municipal bodies themselves should be 
strengthen to discharge the functions. This calls for the integration of 
municipal and state plans for ensuring the availability of sufficient 
capital and maintenance funds for urban development. The harmonisa- 
tion of the municipal budget and the state budget would call for periodic 
constitution of the Finance Commission in order to undertake exercises 
to determine the pattern of systematic and predictable devolution of 
state funds for local bodies and central assistance for local bodies, 
subject to the requirement of optimum mobilisation of resources and 
the exercise of fiscal discipline by local bodies themselves. 

The investment requirement of urban infrastructure has been esti- 
mated by a Task Force on Financing of Urban Development set up by 
the Planning Commission in its report submitted in 1983. The esti- 
mates were made on account of investment requirements due to: 
(a) increase in the urban population; (6) capital replacement associated 
with (a); and (c) replacement of capital stock in 1981. The requirement 
of the investment for the period 1980-81 ranged from Rs. 6,000 crore 
to Rs. 10,000 crore on constant price. The requirement for the subsequent 
decade ranged from Rs. 15,580 crore to Rs. 26,000 crore at 1980 prices. 
About 30 per cent of the investment would go to the metropolitan 
cities, 40 per cent to the cities with population between one lakh and 
one million, 30 per cent to the other towns. The per capita cost of pro- 
viding this urban infrastructure would range from Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,500. 
The cost varies across different towns. There is scope for considerable 
economy by use of innovative layouts in residential development and 
by shifting to low cost techniques of sanitation, transport, etc. Even as 
additional requirement of urban population are provided for, the need 
for adequate maintenance of existing capital assets, has to be recog- 
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nised and built into the municipal financial system through the levy 
of user charges and the devolution of funds related to raising of 
revenues. 

The municipal authorities find it difficult to raise sufficient revenues 
to meet essential expenditure and generate sufficient surplus to take up 
works of augmentation of urban infrastructure for future needs and up- 
grading of services to ca'er to unreserved areas. The primary source 
of public financing of urban development is obviously plan funds and 
this is expected to be supplemented by institutional finance and local 
resource mobilisation to fund development by public agencies. Apart 
from housing and water supply for which institutional finance is avail- 
able from HUDCO and LlC, most of the non-remuiierative urban pro- 
jects are required to be funded only through plan finince. At the same 
time, there are severe constraints on open market borrowing by muni- 
cipal authorities. When the loan amount exceeds Rs. five lakh or repay- 
ment period is within 30 years, the local body’s borrowing needs 
approval in terras of Local Authorities Loan Act, 1914. The borrow- 
ing powers of municipal corporation are sometime defined in their res- 
pective legislation and it is expressed as a percentage of the total rate- 
able value, but even they have to seek the approval of the state govern- 
ment, within the overall borrowing quota allowed to the states by the 
Reserve Bank of India. Below the level of municipal corporations in 
a state, small municipalities generally are not encouraged to float bonds 
or to borrow from commercial banks. Loans from LlC for water 
supply and sanitation are routed through functional agencies at the 
state level who debit the municipal body for the loan amount and 
execute works on their bell ilf. The state g wernment charges at least 
one per cent for guarantee on loans raised by municipal bodies. 

Major sources of institutional finance to the urban infrastructure 
are LIC, GIC, HUDCO and a few state level agencies like the Kerala 
Urban Development Finance Corporation. At present, LIC is statu- 
torily required to re, serve a certain portion of its surplus resources for 
socially oriented schemes including housing, water supply and sewerage. 
This amounted to Rs. 648 crore in 1989-90. HUDCO has not taken 
up financing of urban infrastructure in a major way because of its 
dominant concern with providing loans for various housing schemes 
such as financing infrastructure, laid development and low cost sani- 
tation in small and medium towns. It has recently been decided to use 
HUDCO as the nodal agency for complete coverage of 300 towns for 
the removal of the practice of scavenging and rehabilitation of scavengers. 

At present, even dynamic local bodies, who have the capacity to 
undertake new projects with financial support, are severely constrained 
in their efforts to improve services, since they largely depend on plan 
funds and limited open market borrowing, with limited flexibi'ity in 
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spending once the funds are allocated. The programme of Integrated 
Development of Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) operated by the 
Ministry of Urban Development covers only about 15 per cent of the 
small and medium towns and the funds provided do not meet the 
entire requirement of augmentation of services. There is thus a press- 
ing need for a flexible system of financing of capital investment in 
urban areas. This calls for the establishment of an institution which 
can be the source of long-term funds for municipal funds and which 
can ensure improved financial practices on the part of the elected local 
bodies. 

The use of development banks to finance development oriented sec- 
tor in the national economy has proved to be suceessful. They provide 
expertise as well as financial resources to the particular sector, and in- 
crease the depth of the ‘capital market. Industrial sector is served by 
the IDBI. IFCI and ICl; housing sector by HUDCO and HDFC; and 
agricultural and rural development by NABARD. Similar specialised 
institutions for other sectors have been set up and there is a decision in 
principle to set up an urban transport consortium. Similarly, there is 
a need, as recognised in the Seventh Plan document, for a specialised 
facility to deal with the financial needs of the urban sector. 

If we go by the international experience, every developed country in 
the West as well as Japan has a well established Central institution for 
channelling investment credit to local government, i.e., the Belgium 
Municipal Credit Bank, The Bank for Netherlands Municipalities, Japan 
Finance Corporation for Municipal Enterprise and the Geiman Munici- 
pal Bank. The municipal development intermediary exists in as many 
as 20 Third World countries, most of them in Latin America. Indonesia, 
Thailand, Philippines and Kenya channel loans from the municipal 
fund directly to the local bodies without an intervening tier. The World 
Bank has been offering assistance in recent years for the establishment 
of Municipal Development Fund at the national or provincial level in 
order to provide loans and grants for municipal infrastructure programmes 
linked to improvements in the efficiency and financial performance of the 
borrowers. The thrust of all these programmes is both to mobilise 
additional resources for urban public investment and to enhance the 
finance and technical capacity of municipal government. A successful 
capital investment programme on these lines is being operated by 
Government of West Bengal through the revised grants structure in the 
Calcutta Urban Development Project III. A Municipal Development 
Fund has been set up as part of the Tamil Nadu Urban Development 
Project, and similar funds are contemplated in other proposed World 
Bank projects. The only institutional arrangement for financing urban 
development at the state level is found in the Kerala Urban Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation and the Gujaifat Municipal Board to a 
lesser extent. 
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Apart from showing the directions for specialised financing of 
municipal requirements, it is seen from a review of municipal develop- 
ment banks in various countries that the sustained effectiveness of such 
an institution is guaranteed mainly by the strength of municipal govern- 
ment, in particular, their strong democratic basis. This is particularly 
relevant in the context of the emerging scenerio of elected local self- 
government bodies in India with constitutionally assured functions 
and resources. 

There is a need, therefore, for an apex institution entirely devoted 
to the financing of urban development and municipal infrastructure. 
Advantages of setting up such an institution, in brief, are: 

— Development of expertise in the designing, monitoring and 
evaluation of urban infrastructure similar to the expertise that 
HUDCO has developed in housing and has transferred to State 
housing agencies. 

— Increased access of urban local bodies and regional functional 
agencies to the financing of urban infrastructure on a flexible 
basis, with the scope for equitable allocation of funds between 
states and cities. 

— Increase in the level of financial savings on account of its specia- 
lised operation, and through the more efficient channelling of 
available financial resources towards productive uses; it will also 
establish a conduit for international assistance similar to NABARD. 

— Improvement in the management and financial performance of 
local bodies on account of the discipline imposed by specialised 
institutions, and this process is assisted by the technical assistance 
available from the new institution for project preparation, levy of 
user charges, improved capital budgeting, training of feclinicai 
cadres, etc. 

—Performance of an advocacy role by a central institution both 
through the creation of a channel of investment for infrastructure 
and through convergence of cen^'ral and state efforts in the sector. 

It is important to note that the Nation U Bank for Urban Develop- 
ment (NABUD) will not replace tfae existing sources of funding to local 
bodies from LIC or the state budget. The requirements of augmenta- 
tion of infrastructure are loo large to be met by only a single institution. 
The NABUD would supplement the existing resources and at the same 
time assist the local authorities to systematise their administration and 
financial practices. It would strengthen their resource base so that 
external finances are a real alternative to the traditional resources of 
revenues, its main task would be to sustain the flow of finance to local 
authorities by mobilising additional resources for urban infrastructure 
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financing as well as by improving the capability of local authorities to 
receive loan finance and to service the debt. It would also seek to 
integrate the investment programmes of Central and state agencies such 
as industrial growth centres, rural development especially in peripheral 
areas, public sector investments in or near urban areas, etc. Such an 
urban finance institution can be set up and sustained only by strong 
central support as well as the blessings of the Reserve Bank of India. 
Over a period of time, with the steady growth of this institution, there 
would be a reduction in the government at the state level towards the 
provision and resources to local bodies, and less reliance on the budget. 

Another advantage of setting up NABUD would be the scope for 
involving private sector by working with the Bank, especially in joint 
efforts to provide infrastructure in developing new growth centres. This 
point has been elaborated in the report of the National Commission on 
Urbanisation. It would also be possible to develop the leasing of 
infrastructure such as equipments, vehicles and even plants for water 
supply and sewerage, roads and bridges with initial capital funding by 
specialised leasing institutions with private sector support. Some 
initiatives in this regard have been taken by the Infrastructure 
Leasing Company set up jointly by the Central Bank of India, Unit 
Trust of India and Housing Development Finance Corporation. At the 
same time, it must be cautioned that NABUD cannot be left to be 
established either in the private sector or in the joint sector, because of 
the mix of remunerative and non-remunerative activities to be financed 
by it, and the larger developmental role that would be assigned to it. 

OUTLINB OF THE NABUD 

The case for an ap:x municipal development financing agency having 
been established, it is necessary to suggest the structure for this institu- 
tion and give some idea of its scope. The new institution will have to 
be a national level institution, established either by statute of Parliament 
or registered as a fully owned government company. A suggestion has 
been made that NABUD itself can be expanded to take up the functions 
of refinancing both urban and rural development. While this may 
solve the immediat-i problem of the organisational formalities for 
commencing the financing of urban development, it is submitted that 
this may not be considered for the following reasons: 

(0 NABARD has been established primarily for providing refinance 
to banks and financial agencies operating in the sector of agri- 
culture and rural development including non-farm activities. Its 
ultima’e client is primarily cooperatives or field agencies. It 
does not undertake direct financing of any investment in rural 
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infrastructure. On the other hand, the urban sector does not 
possess base level financial agencies. In the initial years, 
NABUD will have to undertake substantial amount of direct 
financing of municipal bodies and functional agencies even as it 
promotes state level financial institutions. In view of the fact 
that most of states do not have state level specialised agencies 
which finance municipal investment, it would be difficult for 
NABARD to operate simultaneously refinancing for rural sector 
and direct financing for the urban sector. 

(ii) fn view of the predominent reorientation of the NABARD to 
activities in the rural areas, it may be difficult to ensure suffici- 
ent management attention for the fledgeling municipal sector 
which is in a moribund state at present and requires substantial 
initial support. 

(Hi) The nature of activities financed in the rural and urban areas is 
substantially different. Major items of rural infrastructure are 
implemented by state departments and functional agene’es and 
these are financed from the state budget. In urban areas, it is 
precisely the lack of funds for the lumpy investment that calls 
for a new institution. 

It is thus proposed that, pending the establishment of NABUd by a 
statute, it may be registered as a government company on the lines of 
HUDCO under the control of the Ministry of Urban Development. The 
equity structure could be on the lines of the NHB, and government or 
the RBI could contribute Rs. 100 cro-e, with another Rs. ICO crore 
coming from other financial institutions. The equity could be increased 
over a period with contributions from the state governments and 
local bodies. The Central Government could support NABUD through 
fiscal incentives and other incentives for the mobilisation of resources 
rather than direct budgetary support. 

The NABUD will have to function both as a refinancing institution 
in respect of state level urban development financing agencies and as a 
provider of direct financing for urban local authorities as well as state 
functional agencies. It would seek to promote actively five to six state 
level finance corporations on the lines of the Kerala institution, where 
such infrastructure already exists in states like Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Haryana. In the short-run NABUD will have to 
undertake direct lending to state level agencies and municipal corpora- 
tions till a hierarchy of institutions can emerge as in the case of rural 
development. In addition to direct financing, NABUD will have to 
promote related financing activities such as leasing companies and 
municipal trading enterprises. The main objectives of the NABUD 
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could be as follows: 

(a) To promote in the short-run five to six state level financing 
institutions for urban development on the lines of Kerala and 
Gujarat to whom refinancing may be given by the NABUD on 
agreed terms. 

(b) To increase the supply of capital to elected local bodies and 
regional functional agencies in order to finance infrastructural 
projects with a special focus on municipal services, 

(c) To help in particular the small and medium towns to provide 
adequate services through access to long-term finance. 

(d) To help to streamline the finance and accounting systems in 
local bodies in order to improve their capacity to receive and 
service external finance. 

(e) To act as the intermediary through which funds can be channell- 
ed in a systematic manner for urban development proj cts. 

(/) To help in the identification of projects that have a good 
potential for financing and to offer necessary technical assistance 
to the local bodies. 

(g) To take account of the specialised needs of urban local bodies 
in different parts of the country including the north east, and to 
devise a system suitable to different regions. 

(h) To work closely with NABARD and other financing agencies 
involved in rural development in order to develop linkages with 
the coordinated development of the district and to ensure system- 
atic extension of urban services to peripheral areas. 

(0 To help in the rationalisation of revenue structure of local 
authorities so that urban services are raised adequately to cover 
the cost of their provision. 

(J) To develop overall technical expertise in urban infrastructure 
investment and to offer technical help to state and city level 
institutions. 

(/c) To support relat:d financial activities like leasing companies 
and munic'pal enterprises. 

Initially, NABUD would provide loans to urban local bodies for 
urban projects in the sectors of: 

— Generation and distribution of water. 

— Sewerage and sewage disposal including low cost sanitation. 

— Solid waste management. 

— Infrastructure for shelter and urban renewal. 

— Drainage and sanitation. 

— Roads and bridges and traffic operation. 

— Infrastructure support for micro enterprise and small business. 

~ Upgradation of municipal services. 
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Where the state level institutions have been set up as in the case of 
Kerala, it is possible for the NABUD to refinance their operations 
subject to agreed terms of appraisal and prograrnme components. It 
could also consider the refinancing of state level municipal development 
funds of the type functioning in Tamil Nadu. It can encourage the 
establishment of state level institutions in as many states as possible or 
even regional institutions for areas like the north east. Meanwhile, it 
may have to consider direct financing to municipal corporations and 
state level agencies. 

As regards the pattern of lending, it will have to adopt a flexible 
strategy which is sensitive to the nature of infrastructure to be financed 
and the financial position of the local bodies. It should even be pre- 
pared to finance 100 per cent of the project cost where local bodies 
would find it difficult to raise the margin money. The period of repay- 
ment could also depend on the type of services to be financed and 
capital cost. The loans could be made available at a rate of interest 
ranging from 10 to B per cent depending upon the type, nature and 
duration of the financial requirement. NABUD can persuade the state 
governments to subsidise smaller local bodies for essential projects which 
could eventually become self-financing, in particular it could assist 
municipal bodies to develop land in order to generate sufficient resources 
for urban development on the lines suggested by the NCU. It will also 
have the effect of bringing additional land into the market for housing. 
It will also encourage local authorities for taking up guided land deve- 
lopment schemes with the involvement of private sector on the lines of 
Tamil Nadu and Haryana. It can take up joint projects together with 
infrastructure leasing companies in order to help local bodies in acquir- 
ing equipments and plants for water supply and sewerage, solid waste 
management, etc., and also for constructing roads and bridges. Some of 
these projects can be made self-financing with the involvement of the 
private sector and the levy of tolls, and one or two such projects have 
already been taken up. 

Since the representatives of elected bodies from different parts of the 
country referred to shortage of finance and limited access to capital 
market as an impediment to the augmentation of municipal services in 
the interest of efficient functioning of the city and improved delivery of 
services to the poor, the early establishment of the NABUD would fill a 
vaccuum in institutioual finance in the country. □ 



Improving Financial Relations of Urban 
Local Bodies and Indian States : An 
Empirical Analysis 


O.P. BOHRA* 

F or a developing economy decentralised federal system has been 
conceived as an ideal (model) system of financial management in a 
government. As with constituent units of federal system, each one 
decides to some extent independently, what and bow much public goods 
to provide and what and how much taxes to collect and their rates. In 
other words, the local governments can also create externalities for its 
non-residents. In this way the financial performance of a local body in 
providing a local good and its financing has been very crucial for the 
success of a federal system. Problem of finances faced by the local 
government has been discussed widely for the major federal countries 
like USA, Australia. Canada and West Germany with reference to a 
particular t;^x and the local tax system as well. Its relationship with 
the Csntre/siate governmmt has also attracted lot of interest. In 
much of the earlier literature, the local governments have been treated 
acting like an individual.^ 

In India, taxes collected by the local governments form 3.15 per cent 
the total tax revenue of the central and states taken together for the 
year 1979-90. Similarly, the expenditure on local public goods in the 
total expenditure is 4.69 per cent in the year 1979-80. 

The importance of role of states governments in the working of local 
governments is very important. At the same time the role of urban local 
bodies is also important for proper functioning of a federal system. 

The main task of the article is to examine the relationship between 
the state and urban local bodies (or municipal bodies) in the context of 

^Author gratefully acknowledges valuable comments on an earlier draft of thi.s 
article by Dr. Narain Sinha, Associate Professor, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

iSee, Wiiiim, “The Optimal Provision of the Public Goods in a System of Local 
Government”, Journal of Political Economy ^ Vol. 74, 1966, p. 18. 
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the Indian federal system. 

The second objective in the present work is to study the eflfect of 
this relationship on the financial position of a local body. In addition, 
possible ways of improving their position would also be touched upon- 
Finally, the ways and means of improving financial resources of urban 
local bodies would be suggested. 

Finuicial Position of Urban Local Bodies 

During the last few decades many attempts were made to study the 
finances of urban local bodies in India. Prominent among them are the 
studies made by the Zakaria Committee^, the Eighth Finance 
Commission®, National Council of Applied Economic Research^ 
and National Institute of Urban Afiairs®. 

A study of municipal finances in India is always constrained by the 
non-availability of data for all the states. As stated eailier only four 
studies have been undertaken giving some comparable information on 
municipal finances in major states of India. 

Zakaria Committee (196.3) presents data only for the year 1960-61. 
The Eighth Finance Commission gives similar kind of data for the year 
1975-76. The data given in the study conducted by the National Insti- 
tute of Urban Affairs (1983) are the most recent ones (/.<?., for the year 
1979-80). Since, the data from these sources have been arrived at by 
blowing up the sample estimates so as to cover whole of India^ these 
may not be strictly comparable. Nevertheless, some trend may be 
observed indicating some important implications for policy. 

The number of urban local bodies varies substantially from 20 in 
Assam to 228 in Karnataka (covered in the samples). The details of 
revenue receipts and expenditure are not available. Some of the para- 
meters explaining the total revenue and expenditure for the 15 major 
states are given in Table 1. The growth rata of revenue receipts 
from 1974-75 to 1979-80 is the lowest in West Bengal and the highest in 
Assam. Likewise the growth rate of expenditure is the lowest in Bihar 
and the highest (170%) in Andhra Pradesh. Such a high growth rate 

^Report on the Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies, Central 
Council of Local Self-Government, New Delhi, Government of India, 1963, (Ch. R. 
Zakaria). 

^Report of the Eighth Finance Commission, New Delhi, Government of India, 
1978. 

•^The Resources of Municipal Bodies, New Delhi, National Council for Applied 
Lcoiiomic Research, 1980. 

®/l Study of the Financial Resources of Vrhan Local Bodies in India and the Level 
of Services Provided, Parts 1 and II, New Delhi, National institute of Urban 
Affairs, 1983. 

®An e.stiraation of the sampling errors was not provided in the report. 
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has been obtained for some of the states because of the lower level 
of revenue and expenditure in the base year. 


Table 1 


GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL FINANCES IN INDIA 
(1974-75—1979-80) 


{per cent) 


State 

f— 

Revenue 

Growth Rate 

Expenditure 

Andhra Pradesh 

83 

170 

Assam 

199 

139 

Bihar 

37 

16 

Gujarat 

108 

89 

Haryana 

102 

105 

Karnataka 

98 

20 

Kerala 

91 

89 

Madhya Pradesh 

96 

80 

Maharashtra 

101 

69 

Orissa 

50 

85 

Punjab 

141 

86 

Rajasthan 

162 

141 

Tamil Nadu 

87 

54 

Uttar Pradesh 

71 

70 

West Bengal 

46 

66 

All India 

% 

78 


SouacE : National Institute of Urban Affairs (NIUA), New Delhi, 1983. 


Revenue structure of the urban local bodies for the years 1960-61, 
1975-76 and 1979-80 is presented in Table 2. Since the data are obtain- 
ed on the basis of sampling and are compiled from different sources 
may not be strictly comparable. However, these data do indicate some 
trend. The total revenue of the urban local bodies have been classified 
into tax revenue, non-tax revenue and grants. Except Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal, in all other states the share of tax 
revenue has been increasing over a period of two decades ending 
1979-80. This fall in share of tax revenue in the three states has been 
offset by a sharp increase ia revenue grants from the states governments. 
The case of Rajasthan is typical in the sense that there is steep decline 
both in non-tax revenue and revenue grants. Two states, viz., Haryana 
and KeraUi have observed marginal decline in the revenue grants. The 
revenue from the non-tax sources (which includes market fees, fines, sale 
of land, etc.), reveals a uniform downward trend in all the 15 major 
states under consideration. 
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Table 2 REVENUE STRUCTURE OF MUNICIPAL BODIES IN 
MAJOR STATES 


(per cent) 


Tax Revenue Non-Tax Revenue Revenue Grants 

State '~1960-6l 1975-76 1 9'^ 9^ol 960-61 1975-76 1979^ol960-6l 1975-76 1979-80 


Andhra 

Pradesh 

62 

63 

50 

19 

18 

9 

19 

19 

41 

Assam 

50 

53 

35 

18 

35 

11 

32 

11 

54 

Bihar 

50 

37 

50 

13 

17 

10 

37 

47 

40 

Gujarat 

70 

69 

75 

20 

24 

7 

10 

7 

18 

Haryana 

0 

64 

79 

0 

28 

15 

0 

8 

6 

Karnataka 

65 

80 

34 

21 

18 

11 

15 

3 

55 

Kerala 

54 

72 

70 

32 

18 

17 

14 

9 

13 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

71 

78 

26 

15 

17 

10 

14 

5 

64 

Maharashtra 

76 

69 

84 

17 

16 

6 

7 

15 

10 

Orissa 

43 

51 

47 

15 

23 

12 

42 

26 

41 

Punjab 

69 

79 

89 

30 

19 

8 

1 

2 

3 

Rajasthan 

61 

78 

82 

26 

22 

8 

13 

0 

10 

Tamil Nadu 

63 

65 

59 

26 

32 

13 

11 

3 

28 

Uttar Pradesh 

53 

60 

65 

28 

21 

12 

19 

19 

23 

West Bengal 

65 

60 

40 

20 

11 

10 

25 

29 

50 

All India 

66 

63 

65 

20 

24 

10 

13 

13 

25 


Sources : For “J960-61 Zakaria Committee” 


For ”1975-76 Eighth Finance Commission” 
For ”1979-80 NIUA” 


It should be pointed out that higher tax yields in urban local bodies 
indicate self sufficiency whereas a higher grant results in its dependency 
on the state. But the trends in these two sources of revenue should 
be examine j simultaneously. The quality of local goods provided 
by an urban local body would be determined by the trend in these two 
series. The composition of major municipal taxes is given in Table 3. 
It is observed that in octroi levying states, octroi contributed more 
than 50 per cent in the tax yield in 1979-80. In Rajasthan its share 
is the highest (9 ) %), whereas its contribution is just 48 per cent in 
Maharashtra, /.<?., the lowest one. The second important tax is pro- 
perty tax. Among the major states, its proportion is the highest in 
West Bengal— about 70 per cent. In Rajasthan, it contributes only 
four per cent, which is indicative of a poorly administered tax. In non- 
octroi states the other taxes play an important role. In these states its 
contribution is more than 50 per cent of the tax yield. Particularly, in 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh (both non-octroi states) its share 
is more than 70 per cent, whereas in Rajasthan and Gujarat (both 
octroi levying states) other taxes contribute less than 10 per cent of 
the tax receipts. 
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Table 3 


COMPOSITION OF MAJOR MUNICIPAL 
STATES (1979-80) 


TAXES IN MAJOR 

{per cent) 


State 

Share in Taxes 


Property Tax 

Octroi 

Other Taxes 

Andhra Pradesh 

28 

0 

12 

Assam 

48 

0 

52 

Bihar 

35 

0 

65 

Gujarat 

25 

61 

8 

Haryana 

15 

69 

16 

Karnataka 

49 

0 

51 

Kerala 

40 

0 

60 

Madhya Pradesh 

23 

0 

77 

Maharashtra 

19 

48 

33 

Orissa 

11 

51 

38 

Punjab 

13 

71 

16 

Rajasthan 

4 

90 

6 

Tamil Nadu 

29 

0 

71 

Uttar Pradesh 

16 

58 

26 

West Bengal 

70 

0 

30 

All India 

25 

40 

35 


Source: NlUA, 1983 


Expenditure Composition and its Pattern 

Th^ data on expenditure and its various components have been pro- 
vided by the Zakaiia Committee and The Eighth Finance Commission 
for the years 1960-61 and 1975-76 respeciivJy. The pattern of expendi- 
ture for the year 19(0-61 is presented in Table 4. It is observed that 
except Gujai at and Uttar Pradesh, the urban local bodies in all other 
major states provide better services for public health which is indicated 
by the higher proportion of expenditure on public health (it is more 
than 30 per cent of the total expenditure in these states). Assam and 
Karnataka are the slates which spent more than 50 per cent of the total 
expenditure on public health whereas about 19 per cent of the total 
expenditure is spent in Uttar Pradesh. 

The other major components of the expenditure are education and 
roads. The proportion of expenditure on education varies from 0.6 per 
cent in Kerala to about 24 per cent in Bihar.’ In Punjab, Rajasthan 
and West Bengal the proportion of total expenditure on establishment 
is more than 23 per cent. Over the years the pattern of expenditure 
has remained almost the same (Table 5). Again, it is the public health 
component on which more than 20 per cent of the total expenditure is 

’These proportions are not comparable as the head of education and other func- 
tions arc mixed one. The allocation of the responsibilities of these functions to 
the states and the urban-local bodies varies from state to state. 
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Table 4 PATTERN OP EXPENDITURE OF URBAN LOCAL BODIES IN 
MAJOR STATES (1960-61) 


{per cent) 


State 

GA & RV 

PBHLTH 

PBSAF 

EDCN 

Roads 

Others 

Andhra Pradesh 

15 

41 

7 

22 

11 

1 

Assam 

13 

56 

7 

3 

6 

9 

Bihar 

7 

39 

4 

24 

9 

16 

Gujarat 

9 

24 

7 

7 

33 

8 

Haryana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Karnataka 

2 

51 

6 

12 

6 

16 

Kerala 

12 

34 

24 

1 

14 

11 

Madhya Pradesh 

10 

30 

10 

18 

11 

20 

Maharashtra 

4 

41 

7 

11 

5 

16 

Orissa 

9 

36 

10 

12 

24 

8 

Punjab 

24 

39 

18 

8 

9 

0 

Rajasthan 

24 

^6 

11 

3 

3 

8 

Tamil Nadu 

10 

38 

11 

19 

10 

5 

Uttar Pradesh 

13 

19 

20 

17 

9 

16 

West Bengal 

24 

34 

11 

6 

6 

IS 

All India 

13 

32 

13 

14 

13 

13 


Source: Zakaria Committee, 1936. 

Note : GA & RV=General Administration and Revenue Collection. 

PS[-ILTH = Public Health. BSAF = Public Safety. EDCN=Educat{on 


spent with exception of Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala and Maharashtra. 
In terms of expenditure on education, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu have higher proportions than All India average of 10 
percent. The proportion of the total expenditure spent on roads is 
the highest in Andhra Pradesh (21%). 


Rank Analysis 

As stated earl er the comparable data on the finances of the urban 
local bodies are scarce. For the purpose of present study the avail- 
able data have been converted into the percentage share. Under the 
present circumstances a Probit® model — is generally recommended. 
Because of non-availability of suitable computer package to deal with 
such model, rank correlation analysis has been employed. For this 
purpose the shares of revenue components, expenditure components, 
and per capita state domestic product have been ranked and the rank 
correlation coefficients are computed. The formula for Rank Correla“ 
tion coefficient used is as follows: 


P-1- 


6 S d -^ 
n (« 2 ~i) 


sSee; Gregory C. Chow, Econometrics, London, McGraw Hill 1985 pp. 254-55. 
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Table 5 PATTERN OF EXPENDITURE OF URBAN LOCAL BODIES 
IN MAJOR STATES (1975-76) 


(per cent) 


State GA RV P8HLT PBSAF MEDCL WATER EDCN Roads Others 


Andhra Pradesh 

8 

2 

23 

4 

0 

17 

1 

21 

7 

Assam 

16 

8 

21 

9 

2 

7 

0 

10 

23 

Bihar 

14 

1 

30 

7 

1 

4 

7 

12 

11 

Gujarat 

5 

4 

9 

2 

7 

3 

10 

0 

50 

Haryana 

14 

0 

27 

8 

6 

16 

1 

3 

20 

Karnataka 

17 

0 

17 

8 

2 

8 

1 

0 

40 

Kerala 

33 

2 

12 

8 

11 

6 

1 

8 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

18 

11 

21 

7 

2 

9 

4 

5 

16 

Maharashtra 

7 

6 

16 

4 

14 

5 

9 

12 

23 

Orissa 

13 

11 

24 

8 

1 

3 

13 

0 

25 

Punjab 

13 

17 

28 

9 

2 

9 

1 

4 

9 

Rajasthan 

15 

15 

49 

8 

1 

2 

1 

0 

8 

Tamil Nadu 

16 

0 

25 

5 

6 

11 

15 

5 

11 

Uttar Pradesh 

8 

11 

41 

5 

3 

7 

2 

0 

16 

West Bengal 

28 

3 

22 

3 

2 

7 

7 

2 

22 

All India 

11 

5 

21 

5 

7 

6 

10 

7 

22 


Source : Report of the Eighth Finance Commission, 1978. 

Note ; GA & RV= General Administration and Revenue Collection 
PBHLT ^Public Health 
PBSAF ^Public Safety 
MEDCL =Medical 
EDCN =Education 

where ‘d’ is the difference in the ranks and 'n’ is the number of 
observations. 

These rank coefficients have been obtained between the ranks of 
State Domestic Product (SDP) and various components of revenue 
receipts of the urban local bodies for the years 1960-61, 1975-76 and 
1979-80- The rank correlation coefficients between tax receipts and state 
domestic product were highest which shows that tax receipts of urban 
local bodies and the level of economic development influence each other. 
The direction of the causality can be worked out if comparable data were 
available. The rank correlations between the level of economic deve- 
lopment and the share of grants is also reasonably high. The trends in 
the state grants to urban local bodies have been very fluctuating. This 
may affect the quality of services provided by the urban local bodies 
through the expenditure. 

The rank correlation between the expenditure and the level of 
development is tolerable. Although the rank correiation between grants 
and expenditure is not very high, it may be possible that some of the 
component of expenditure may be affected by grants. To examine which 
components of the expenditure influence or are influenced by the grants 
from the states, the rank correlation between grants and various com- 
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ponents of local government expenditures have been computed. 

For this purpose ranks of various components of expenditure among 
the states are correlated with the ranks of the corresponding per capita 
grants. Interestingly, the expenditure on education is found to be 
influenced most by the grants Its rank correlation coefflcient is 0.44. 

The results reveal that a cut in the grant will influence the literacy 
drive in the states like Rajasthan, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Andhra Pradesh which already have low literacy rates 
(less than 30%). For the states where the literacy rates are very low 
any cut in the grants will be suicidal. 

The next item of expenditure of urban local bodies which is affected 
by the grants is water supply. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the above analysis with limited data it is not possible 
to draw any positive conclusions. However, the analysis of the revenue 
and expenditure based on whatever scanty information is available 
reveals that the growth of revenue yield of urban local bodies in West 
Bengal is the lowest whereas in Assam it is the highest. Similarly, on 
the expenditure side, Bihar occupies the lowest place (16%) and 
Andhra Pradesh the highest (170%). 

The rank correlation coefficients indicate that the tax receipts of 
urban local bodies are influenced by economic development and also 
the grants up to some extent, whereas it is just satisfactory in the 
case of expenditure. The direction of causality needs to be studied. 
Interestingly, it is found that expenditure on education is affected most 
by the grants. It may be inferred that a better financial relationship 
between the states and urban local bodies in a developing country like 
India will augar into better economic performance in terms of pro- 
vison for better local goods at least in some sensitive functions such as 
education, water supply and public health. □ 



Rural- Urban Relationships and Local 
Government Structures 

S.C. JAIN 


T he rural and urban organs of local self-government are being 
ensconced in the constitutional set-up of the country which will 
guarantee the right of their survival and share of national resources. 
At present they are being proposed as two parallel systems of self- 
government with a tenuous bridge of District Planning Committee to 
act as a forum of discussion, fund allocation, and coordination on 
matters of common concern. This i=5 in continuation with the 
traditional thinking about locil self-government structurisation— the 
innovative element being addition of one more tier to decentralise 
the functioning of 'arge-city governments. 

While the innovative participatory element as also a constitutional 
guarantee to the local self-government organs if welcome, a constitu- 
tional enshrinement is not without its implications for the future growth 
of the economy and integration of national society. The economy and 
social formations are likely to undergo far-reaching transformations 
under pressures of aroused expectations and aspirations. Constitutional 
structures ill-suited to these tasks of fundamental social, economic and 
ecological transformation might block the process and cause severe 
frmtrations. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the issues of design 
of local government organs in the perspective of basic changes in rural- 
urban relationship patterns so that the structures promote and channe- 
lise forces of desirable growth rather than frustrate the basic goals 
of policy. 

RURAL-URBAN DIVIDE 

A feature of rural-urban relationship which has considerable impli- 
cations for the goals of social justice is the growing income inequality 
between rural and urban areas. A good indicator of rural-urban income 
inequality is the ratio of per capita urban income to per capita rural 
income. According to CSO estimates the urban-rural ratio of per 
capita NDP which was 1.83 rose to 2 6 in 1981 and is expected 
to be around 2.98 by the end of the year 1990 (Table 1). This 
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TABLE 1 URBAN-RURAL RATIO OF PER CAPTA NDP 


Year 

Per Capita NDP Urbanl 
rural differential ratio 

Share of agriculture 
in NDP 

1950-51 

1.83 

60.5 

1960-61 

2.33 

55.7 

1970-71 

2.40 

49.0 

1980-81 

2.61 

41.5 

1990-91 

2.98 (E) 

32.6 (E) 


(E) = Estimated. 


upward trend is partly responsible for urban-ward migration of 
working population from rural areas. The migration accounts for about 
41 per cent of the growth rate of urban population. The migration 
siphons the rural areas of youthful, and literate manpower as well as 
investment surpluses. Of course, inhabitants of urban areas have to 
pay higher taxation rates, higher prices for buying necessities. There is 
invisible transfer of income also which might alleviate the sting of 
disparity but the consistent direction is a matter of concern from the 
standpoint of social justice. 

The labour force employed in agriculture has remained almost 
constant between 67-70 per cent while the share of NDP declined from 
about 60.5 per cent in 1950-51 to 41.5 in 1980-81 and is expected to go 
down further to 32.6 per cent by 1990-91 without prospects of a sharp 
drop in labour force. This means that households depending on agri- 
cultural income have experienced erosion of real income during the 
period of planned economic development. Since about 96 per cent of 
the agricultural income is generated from rural areas, the fall in real 
agricultural incomes, has very wide-spread repercussions on the condi- 
tions of well-being of people in the rural areas. Social justice requires 
that rise in physical productivity should be rewarded. Taking per male 
worker production of cereals as productivity indicator, the index moved 
from 0.94 tons to 1.35 tons in 1987 and is expected to reach 1.66 by 
1990-91. However, the rural incomes grew only by 11 per cent during 
the period 1951-65 while urban incomes grew by 60 per cent. During 
1965-75 the real incomes fell by 13 per cent while urban incomes 
went up by 15 per cent. The failure of real rural incomes to rise in 
proportion to their contribution to production gains is an act of socio- 
economic injustice. 

On the other hand, there has been levelling up effects in the sphere of 
social services, even though the gaps still continue to be widen. Based 
on SRS data of 12 major Indian States in 1981, the major differences 
were reported as under: 

Indicator Rural Rate Urban Rate 

Infant mortality 130 S'? 

LifeExpectancy as birth (years) ,54.1 60 3 

Literacy (% population 15 -h) 3();3 60*4 

PtiireJi-al AtialU,, /,,r T /'n/-\T T\ 'inn 
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Although, the PQLI for rural areas stood at 30 as compared to the 
urban figure of 61.5 there had been a levelling up eflTectat an annual 
rate of 1.2 points during the period of 1971-81. 

Changing Character of State-Society Relationship 

While mislaying of investment priorities and unfavourable terms of 
trade between agriculture and other sectors have their part in account- 
ing for the growing rural-urban income disparities and urbanward 
migration which causes problems of congestion, severe pressure on civic 
amenities and extremely depressed environment in which large masses 
of people are forced to live and reproduce themselves, the dynamics of 
development must be truely sought in the changing character of state- 
society relationships. It is undoubtedly true that rural areas have 
majority of voters residing in their jurisdictions and thus have potential 
of controlling the state power. However, the historical inequalities of 
power relations in which vast masses of landless workers and marginal 
and small farmers have to function have their mark on political choice- 
making. With their advantages in money power, control over media, 
access to education, and political high commands the urban areas are 
able to have their interest well articulated and have their representatives 
elected disproportionate to their numerical strength. The control over 
levers of political power gives them also control over public investment 
choices. Without decentralisation of state power, information media, 
dispersal of non-farm roles and democratisation of the working of poli- 
tical parties, it would be difficult to arrest the trends towards greater 
assertion of urban power at the cost of rural areas. 

The act of decentralisation must be viewed not only as a measure of 
economy and efficiency in local administration but as a means for wider 
diffusion of state power so that rural masses could participate in the 
exercise of this power and ensure that investment decisions are responsive 
to the needs of a vast majority of citizens who live in rural areas or 
suffer Torn severe disadvantages in urban areas. 

Dualism in Local Self-Government 

In this context, the question arises whether the dualism in rural and 
urban local self-government which was the product of peculiar histori- 
cal circumstances should be continued, especially when the goals of 
social justice and national integration are at stake. The rationale for 
parallel systems of urban and rural local self-government could be that 
the character of the two communities being different, the problems to 
be managed by local bodies are altogether of different character. The 
rural areas depend on primary production activities while the urban 
areas thrive on secondary and tertiary activities. The land and resource 
use issues are entirely different. It is, therefore, much better if the two 
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types of local governments are allowed to concentrate on issues speci- ^ 

fic to the character of communities served by each system. 

The other argument is of a political character The fusion of two 
typei of governm ;nt might put rural areas to the disadvantages. The 
urban representatives might channelise the resources predominantly 
towards the improvement of urban amenities or projects of develop- 
ment have aa urban bias The low level of education, lack of experience 
in public affairs, inability to control mass media, the bureaucratic biases, 
and difficulties in the way of organisation and mobilisat’on of pub- 
lic support scattered in thousands of small village comraunitiss handicap 
rural representatives. The parallel systems would insulate and protect 
rural interests against the subversive urban influences The urban a^^eas 
being the main contributors of resources for public investment might 
feel a similar threat of being overwhelmed by resource-hungry poor 
majorities from rural areas. 

The costs of parallel forms of local government are, however, 
equally heavy. They have produced artificial resource constraints, 
impoverishing lives of millions and perpetuating avoidable hardships. 

The alienation of rural and urban systems of local government from each 
other has reinforced processes of parasitic relationships. Even though 
urban population’s need for water, land, energy, and nutrients is increas- 
ing, it has not been able to translate its concern into its contribution to 
develop these resources for more equitable sharing simply because these 
resources are located in non-urban jurisdictions. Nor have the rural 
areas been able to do much to resuscitate and develop these life supports 
because of severe financial constraints with the result that both have bten 
thrown into crisis situations with dwindling yield from the life-support- 
ing resources. Because of their control on state power and money 
powers, the urban areas could offer attractive prices and facilities for 
increasing the rate of resource exploitation without incurring the 
costs of resource replenishment. Over a period of time, the cumulative 
result of the process of over'-exploitation has led to the impoverishment 
of environment from where rural areas could get life supports — tree fuel, 
fodder, fru'ts, timber, renewal of soil nutrients, unpolluted water 
supplies and so on. As real monetised income failed to rise at a higher 
rate than loss of nonmionetised incomes through resource depletion, 
the rural masses have been progressively getting impoverished. 

The urban local governments have been reluctant to expand services 
like water supply, electricity, roads and transport, sewerage, etc., to 
neighbouring villages because the revenue incomes from village property 
are too small to pay even for a fraction of services. On the other band, 
the land scarcity caused by restricted jurisdiction of urban local bodies 
relatively to a fast rate of population rise in them has given rise to the 
problems of proliferation of slum population in unplanned scttlemenfs 
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with severe deficiencies of basic civic ameniHes like drinking water 
supply, drainge, sewerage, refuse disposal etc., forcing the inhabitants 
to live in dangerously polluted environments and dilapidated structures. 
It is projected that a majority of population in several metropolitan 
cities in India might be living under these hazardous conditions by the 
turn of the century, if effective steps are not taken to deal with the 
problem. The land acquisition measures have operated to the disadvan- 
tage of rural peasantry which is now resisting further moves in these 
directions. If market prices are to be paid, the resulting cost rise would 
throw out the access prospects of a vast majority of urban poor who 
are proposed to be accommodated. Within the present parameters of 
organisation of local government, a satisfactory solution of these problems 
is becoming nearly impossible. The patchwork solutions cannot hold 
the deepening crisis for a long time. 

The administrative costs of a dual form of local government are not 
negligible. The state of municipal revenues of small and medium towns 
is so pitiable that according to criteria set by the rural-urban relations 
committee to meet the basic civic needs of the citizens, a large majority 
of them vvould be disenfranchised. On the other hand, the Panchayat 
Samiti administration has staff resources which, with marginal adjust- 
ment, could be used to look after the municipal needs of their head- 
quarter towns in which they are located. The planning of these towns 
as growth centres which would synergise the neighbouring village com- 
munities requires a common frame of local government. 

Transitional Stage 

The case for ending the dualism in local government is strong. As 
the country approaches the tasks of 21st century, the relevance of the 
basic reforms would become more and more clear. However, transi- 
tional arrangements would be needed to allow the dichotomous forms 
of government to interact with each other under a common frame of 
area planning and maintain distinct forms of implementing structures to 
answer the historically acquired differences in need patterns of rural and 
urban communities. The realisation of need for administrative integra- 
tion might be facilitated by these interactions and political iniegia- 
tion of rural-urban units within party structures. It is necessary 
to evolve institutional structures for starting constructive dialogue bet- 
ween rural and urban community representatives to rectify the directions 
of development before the ‘great divide’ is converted into a politics of 
confrontation backed by a strong demand for counter- discriminatory 
measures to compensate for historical Injustices. It is from this point 
of view that the proposed measures for a constitutional amendment to 
which all major political parties are committed barring differences on 
implementation of modalities deserve an examination. 



It is clear that the urban communities are not homogeneous. We have 
on the one hand, large mega-cities with millions of inhabitants and on the 
other hand, small townships which almost fuse into villages. The rural- 
urban relationships assume different character with varjing size and 
type of urban communities and the character of their hinterland. It is, 
therefore, desirable to discuss the issue of rural-urban relationships as it 
affects local government structures with reference to the major types of 
urban communities. We may first take up the metropolitan areas hav- 
ing more than two million population with a large city of say half a 
a million or more with municipal corporation at its core. Next, we may 
take up medium urban communities with a size varying between 20,000 
to about three lakh which have municipal councils- Finally, we might 
take up transitional communities which are small but satisfy the census 
criteria of being classified as urban. 

Metropolitan Area Planning Committees 

An imporiant situation in which urban and rural development plan- 
ning is fused in one common jursidiction is provided by Metropolitan 
Area Development Authorities which have been made responsible for 
planning the whole metropolitan area having a population in excess of 
two millions souls The hinterland of metropolitan planning authority 
usually consists of a number of townships and villages. The propoition 
of hinterland population to total population of urban agglomerati->n 
varies from 15 per cent (Calcutta 1971-81) to 40 per cent (Bangalore), a 
maj 3r part of which consists of townships growing quickly in the vicinity 
of large cities with the transformation of villages. 

It is proposed that urban communities having a population of more 
than three lakh should be given “Corporation Status” and should be 
provided with an Urban Area Development Authority (UADA) to con- 
trol the peripheral growth. Asa result, it is estimated that UADA 
might be established in about 52 big cities in India by the end of the 
century taking within their fold about half of the total urban popu • 
iation. 

The metropolitan communities’ relationships with the rural areas in 
the hinterland are rather complex. The metropolitan expansion is often 
accompanied by fast population growth in peripheral rural areas which 
provide easy access to growing industrial estates and transport nodes 
near the boundaries of the main city. Since the development of infra- 
structure facilities for residential purpose lags behind the explosive 
growth in population numbers, the insanitary and slum like conditions 
of living develop. Owing to the constraints of financial resources, lack 
of vision and technically trained manpower, the Panchayats are unable 
to cope with the challenges and bring some order in the chaotic condi- 
tions which develop as a result of population explosion in the metro- 
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politan peripheries. 

Profiting by low costs of land, relatively low rentals and also low 
taxation rates as compared to the core parts of the city, the ware-houses 
and industrial estates spring up and the salariate and well-to-do classes 
move in the non-polluted peripheral areas linked to central city econo- 
mic activity centres through quick means of transport. The returns 
from residentii], commercial, industrial and service uses of land exceed 
significantly from those obtainable through agricultural uses with the 
result land tends to pass away from agricultural uses to non-agricultural 
uses. Even the land in distant peripheries which is used for agricultural 
purposes gets converted from subsistence crops to cash crops —vegetables, 
fruit plantation, etc., to avail of price advantages caused by existence of 
large market and purchasing power of the core city. The protein and 
mineral and vitamin requirements of the chy population is largely met 
by the outlying rural population through dairy or horticultural pursuits. 
Besides the city depends on the hinterland for its water supplies, tradi- 
tional fuel, construction material, and renewable energy sou ces. 

The city provides, of course, job opportunities for lucrative jobs, 
improvement of accessibility of this job market thus improves the parti- 
cipation of these villages in the urban economic activit'es. On the 
negative side, the city effluents are discharged into the rural boundaries 
creating problems of water pollution and land degradation. Taking 
advantages of low rates of vehicle tax, octroi, etc., in the outlaying 
panchayats, a mechanism of dexterous evasion of octroi, vehicle tax and 
house tax emerges by which its operators try to pocket personal profits. 

In view of these developments, the villages in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolitan area get transformed in their occupational and land 
use characteristics and acquire an outlook which has closer affinity with 
metropolitan future plan rather than with the plans of the neighbouring 
country side. The metropolitan city attracts population not only from 
the villages in its immediate neighbourhood but from those of distant 
states and even from outside the country. The investment resources as 
well as invisible payments thus affect the prosperity of not only the 
villages in the i.j; mediate vicinity of these towns but in very distant 
villages in other states. 

Some of the cha»'acteristics of metropolitan hinterland relationships 
are resultant of the system of property relations rather than of some 
kind of absolute law of regional development. Land scarcity and pro- 
ductivity differences in competitive uses are relative to the valiiational 
schemes, jurisdictional concepts and technical means of access. If 
natural resources are managed as having vital bearings on common weal 
rather than as unfettered matters of individual properties, the emerging 
forms of settlement and work-place patterns might be considerably 
different from the shape they have taken at present. 
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There is, therefore, an acute need for institutional development 
which would harness the forces of centre-periphery interaction into 
sounder forms of development consistent with the aims of national 
endeavours. 

The proposed district planning committee which is to be entrusted 
with the responsibility of consolidating the plans of economic develop- 
ment and social justice of the constituent local bodies into a district 
plan is thus a light step- The question is where do the metropolitan 
area development authorities (MADA) which have a similar planning 
responsibility stand. If the metropolitan area development authorities 
are given the status of district, this function would fall together in its 
proper place. However, if the district planning bodies continue to have 
metropolitan governments as well as Panchayat Samities within their 
jurisdiction, the question of coordination between them would become 
difficult. 

Medium Townships 

The medium townships also exert influence sim’lar to one exerted by 
the metropolitan communities in the immediate neighbouring areas but 
their hinterland is smill. The occupational pattern of the neighbouring 
villages and land use priorities undergo quick changes as the villages 
participate in urban economic activities. Residential, commercial and 
industrial land uses start getting upper band as compared to agHcultural 
land uses Consequently, the proportion of population engaged in non- 
farm sector goes up Milk, vegetable, fish and other perishable pro- 
ducts become high price products because of their demand by town 
population. Drinking water supply and bio-mass for generating energy 
get increasingly demanded from rural hinterland to meet the growing 
population needs of the core city and its growing periphery. 

Bringing these medium townships within the jurisdiction of District 
Planning Committee is a sensible step to strengthen rural-urban inter- 
relations. The Zila Panchayats (or District Planning Committee/Board 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra), however, have so far functioned mainly as 
rural development organs. Except for minimum needs programme, under 
which some provision for environmental improvement projects existed, 
there was hardly any district planning scheme which could respond to 
the needs of these burgeoning townships. 

Formulating plans for economic development of urban areas and 
ensuring higher degree of social justice with reference to the various 
disadvantaged social groups is asking for a total innovation of present 
planning style at the level of muaicipal bodies, Zila Panchayats and 
district planning committees. The local urban bodies, excepting the 
very large ones, might be found seriously deficient in terms of technical . '■ 

personnel to take up these responsibilities. The Zila Panchayat or 
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District Planning Body will have to worry a lot to strengthen the plan- 
ning and development competence of the local bodies in small towns, 
just as it will have to do for Mandal Panchayats and Pancha 3 at Sami- 
ties. Unless the district planning bodies are entrusted with urban 
development responsibilities and resources which could also be allocah d 
to the urban local bodies, their present character as primary rural area 
planning agencies is hardly likely to undergo any change. This would 
•require legislative action. 

The joint resource planning is not bkely to be without its conflicting 
claims. The urban needs of water for drinking and industrial uses will 
have to be taken 'nto account along with that of irrigation in planning 
water development projects. This would mean apportioning water 
amongst various uses. Costs may have to be borne jointly just as water 
rates for different usrs. The allocation of quantities and fixation of 
rates are bound to become conflict-laden issues, with each interest group 
keen to appropriate as much subsidised supply as it possibly can. Land 
use would raise similar competitive claims. Agricultural land acquisi- 
tion at rates fixed under ULCA is bound to be resented. The discharge 
of effluents causing injury to cultivable land and watersourcesinperi- 
phe al villages is equally likely to raise protests. The cost of compen- 
sation and installation of pollution control machinery will have to be 
borne by industry wh.ch may like to keep it to as low as possible. Both 
parties may discover in the long run that the cost incurred \si\h a view 
to instal material and energy efficient machinery was worth while in its 
terms of overll savings. However, the realisation and evolution of 
commonly accepted norms of industrial design for pollution control 
will take time. Over a period of time, integrated form of agro-industrial- 
spatial planning with due regards to sustainability and aspirations of 
national society would be needed for the whole area. However, district 
bodies must acquire sufficient experience and structural capabilities 
before this can be accomplished. 

Small Urban Communities and their Interactions with Surrounding Villages 

It is at the level of small urban communities that the interactions 
between urban and rural communities cover a wide range and are most 
frequent and intense. These small urban communities are both growing 
in number and population as villages gain in size, and non-farm occu- 
pational roles and new townships arise as a result of dispersal of indus- 
trial, mining and service activities. 

According to 1981 Census, out of 3,215 urban communities, 2,020 



uiban conamunities had a population of less than 20000. The distribu- 
tion was as under: 


TABLE 2 SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN COMMUNITIES 


c/ass and Size 

No, of Urban 
Communities 

Population 
(in million) 

Per cent of 
Urban popu- 
lation 

Rate of Growth 

' 1971 

1981 

'j971 

198 1' 

'l971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

Class 1 V 

10000-20000 

847 

1048 

12.0 

14.9 

11.2 

9.5 

2.10 

(3.29>^= 

Class V 

5000-1000 

641 

742 

4.5 

5.6 

4.6 

3.6 

1.45 

(3.83)”= 

Class VI 

Less than 

150 

230 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

4.86 




1638 

2020 

17.0 

21,3 

16.3 

13.6 




*Adjusted to 1971 class status of towns. 


The number of small urban communities and population have both 
shown a tendency to grow, although their proportion to the total urban 
population has shown decline. It is largely because of reclassification 
of marginal townships into higher categories. If this is readjusted their 
growth has been slightly above the overall annual urban growth rate 
(3.52). 

The distinction between rural and urban communities almost blurs 
at a cutting-off-point of 5,000. In fact, 55 million persons living in 6358 
communities with a size of more than 5,000 were clasfjified as rural in 
1971 Census (in Kerala a majority of villages have population exceeding 
5,000). Even where non-farm households exceed the farm households, 
the close connections between rural and urban communities at this level 
are evident. The villagers visit the towns for weekly market or hats, 
religious events, cattle fairs, selling milk and milk products, bringing 
forest and agricultural products and buying industrial products, toilet 
goods, etc. These villages might also be centres of a lower secondary 
school, primary health centres, a telegraph office and so on. As agricul- 
tural productivity improves and demand for industrial products goes up, 
more trading and service roles might be opened up. Small iadustrial 
activities can be organised, while transitional areas can provide oppor, 
tunities of income supplementation to the villagers. However, a number 
of households in these communities will still be practising primary 
occupations like animal husbandry. 

These communities, therefore, are frontline institutions for changing 
predominantly land-based rural communities into mixed agro-industrial 
communities. If the future process of urbanisation is to take a more 
balanced form, it is at this level that much of the transformation should 
occur. 

If a proper slant can be given to urbanisation policy, it is within the 
realm of feasibility that about 6,000 of these transitional rural commu- 
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nities with a population of 5,000 and above can acquire urban characte- 
ristics within a couple of decades providing more opportunities for 
non-farm roles. The number of urban communities with a size of 
5,000-20,000 could thus stand at a level of about 8,000 v/ith a population 
of about 75 miliion. This would certainly mean far-reaching change in 
the urban patterns. 

Need for Area Government 

The proposal to constitute Nagar Panchayats and demarcate them 
jurisd’ctionally off from the neighbouring village ignores the basic 
nature of the relationship between these communities with the surround- 
ing villages. 

Mo.'-e than 30 per cent of the households in these communities are 
likely to bs practising agriculture, aniraa! husbandry and related occu- 
pations. Once they are classified as municipal areas, they would be 
deprived of the benefits of various rural development programmes. 
Whatever the illu.sory advantages the formal change of status might 
confer, this is bound to retard the productive forces for agricultural 
and ancilliary development. It will be difficult for Nagar Panchayats 
to formulate plans for the development of the^e activities because they 
do not find a place in the propo.-ed schedule of functions for municipal 
areas. 

Most of the functions in the municipal and Panchayat lists are 
common except town planning, urban electrification, urban forestry, 
urban poverty alleviation, it may simple mean passing on a centrally 
formulated body of regulations and prescription to these townships 
with a view to govern land use and disposal, and matters relating to 
health and sanitation. It is unhkely that these communities can afford 
to have town planning staff and do more than what is possible under 
various rural electrification, social forestry and common poverty alle- 
viation programmes. The ways-and-means condition of these small 
municipal bodies would make them unviable to hire services of a chief 
executive, secretarial, sanitary, educational and octroi staff unless 
these are subsidised by the state. Even then, it will leave them very 
little money for development of infrastructure for stimulating pro- 
duction process and conservation of human resources. Unless the 
resource position of these small municipal bod es improves and com- 
petent personnel are put at their command it is unlikely that simple 
change of legal status would produce any miracle. 

On the other hand, if they are visualised as integral of area-govern- 
ment they will have not only access to more funds for development but 
can have integration of extension and general management functions 
serving the urban community (which might be a headquarter of a Mandal 
or Block Panchayat) as well as the villages around. The staff appointed 



for agricultural extension, health and sanitation, public works, edu- 
cation, veterinary aid, revenue collection, etc., can be common and look 
after the planning and development of these functions better with 
marg'nal additional expenditure and supervisory attention. The plan- 
ning necessarily will have to be an area plan linking villages and the 
urban community by a network of roads, communication, water supply, 
enviroamental and production projects as well as education* health, 
housing, employment promotion, and social welfare schemes. The 
operation and maiatenance of the facilities must also be based on area- 
wide allocation of ^e^ponsibllities The key programmes of poverty 
alleviation and employnient promotion would be common. 

it i?, therefore, necessary that these communities are covered by an 
amplified Panchayati Raj system which should include small town and 
village planning as one of its key functions. The chief implementing 
officer needs to be properly trained in the art of small town and village 
planning. This kind of to vvn and country planning must focus on the 
needs and functions of small communities rather than large urban 
conglomerates. At the block level, a specialist needs to be provided to 
guide the activities in relation to the development of small towns and 
large villages and promote their role as stimulator and supporter of 
socio-economic developaient of the villages around and development 
of non-farm roles for fuller utilisation ot human resources. 

The Mandal/Group/Nagar Panchayat will be able to function more 
vigorously as a developer of small urban communities if the Panchayat 
Samili is visualised as an area organisation not only for the develop- 
ment of lural areas but also small urban communities (up to a popu- 
lation of 20,000) within its jurisdiction. A small town and village 
planning specialist should be attached to Panchayat Samiti while the 
blo.k development officers’ training and orientation should include 
essential elements of resource development. 

CONCLUSION 

In the changed context, it is necessary to remove the anachronistic 
features of rural-urban dualism in the development of local self-govern- 
ment in India, A transitional period would be needed to prepare the 
ground for unified system of local self-government in the long run. 
The proposed frame for area planning bodies (district planning com- 
mitteeb/metropolitan area planning committees) as constitutionally 
prescribed bodies for taking up the tasks of formulating plans of eco- 
nomic development and social justice for the area may be viewed as a 
transitional institutionalisation to facilitate interaction between rural 
and urban representatives and evolve common norms aud understand- 
ings tor casting a new set of relationships in the spatially distributed 
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population groups. The solution for the integration of forms of 
local government will vary with the character of urban communities 
and their zone of influence. While, on the one hand, the metropolitan 
communities might have common resource planning oriented to the 
strengthening of non-farm roles, the very small towns may be fused in 
Panchayat Saraitis which may develop them as growth centres and 
result in formation of agro-industrial communities. The middle level 
urban communities w'ould then become constituents of district planning 
body which must cease to functicn as an exclusively rural development 
planning organ but must take on the character of joint planning 
authority. □ 



Citizens’ Participation in Urban 
Local Governments 

P.D. K.ARAND1KAR 


C ONSENT IS the quirhe-^sence of democracy and people’s participa- 
tion could be regarded, at its most simplistic, as institutionalized 
consent. However, the term implies something beyond consent and 
hence the numerous debates about its definition and scope. Jn a plural- 
ist'c society, participation can assume many forms and a seemingly 
inexhaustible variety of interpretations have been advocated. 

WESTERN EXPERIENCE 

Direct participation in the classical sense, as in the Greek City — 
States is no longer considered practical in modern t mes and a repre- 
sentative form of democracy has gained general acceptance. How- 
ever, there are many who consider the concept of ‘representation’ 
inadequate, particularly the notion that participation need not go 
beyond exercise of franchise in elections, as wholly unsatisfactory. 
Political thinkers like Almond and Verbah James Bryce^, ThoinpsoiH 
regard active participation by citizens in decision-making — whether in 
the connect'on with local self-government, trade unions, cooperatives 
or other forms— an essential ingredient of a satisfactory demorcracy. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the proponents of ‘elitist’ theory 
like Lipsei^ Walker®, are more concerned with political cleavages that 
participation may lead to and prefer efficiency and expert knowledge in 
decision-making over equality and popular participation. Lipset® goes 
as far as to assert that “Citizens’ participation is of appeal primarily to 
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the disgruntled, to the personal failures ■ the uneducated, unsophisti- 
cated and authoritarian persons”. 

Some other commentators like Dahl’, Pragner®, Burnham'* refer to 
the de facto democratic and electoral processes, by which the elites, 
the ruling cliques and the bureaucrats gain power under any system to 
demolish many of the idyllic notions of equality and popular sovere- 
ignty. Pragner’® has described democracy as “elite governance with 
periodic election ceremonials”. He observes that “the citizen, whose 
chief duty is to participate, is disappearing as an important political 
actor, leading to erosion of classical values because values and princi- 
ples or opportunities can only be sustained if they are perpetually 
practiced, supported or used”. 

The inherent inertia of masses and eclipse of citizenship notwith- 
standing, institutionalized social work led to rise of new forms of com- 
munity organizations in Western Europe and North America and a 
more coherent community development (CD) movement emerged. The 
issues like poverty, racial segregation, inner city development, delivery 
of welfare services arc being tackled through community or neighbour- 
hood committees in many western countries for over 40 years. Whether 
the CD movement has achieved its professed objectives and indeed 
what those objectives are— is debatable but it must be said that in the 
post-industrial western societies, characterized by apathy, withdrawal 
and complacency, the activist and often radical advocacy of community 
participation has afforded some opportunities for the citizen— parti- 
cularly the underprivileged— to participate outside the formal electoral 
process. 

Participation in Developing Countries 

The p'obbms of less developed countries (LDCs), many of which 
were former colonies and became free after the World War II, have a 
different dimension and context. The western democratic processes had 
to be imported and adapted in the LDCs and many countries have not 
passed the state of experimentation. Whereas economic development 
preceded social and poliiical development in the West, the Third World 
countries have to contend wiih problems of mass poverty, ethnic rival* 
ries, illiteracy, low levels of industrialization and foreign debt crisis. 
The realities of neo colonialism impose considerable constraints even 
on the national governments and centralized development planning can 

’R.A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, Chicago, Chicago University Press, 
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afford much less autonomy to the governments at sub national level. 
The state, which is required to assume the role of major change agent, 
as well as provider of goods and services, affects and influences practi- 
cally every field of human activity. In this situation, the Third World 
non-elites would have even fewer opportunities for participation than 
their western counterparts. 

In the cold war period, USA and other ex-colonial powers sponsored 
a large number of CD programmer or (rural animasion in French 
Africa) as a means of bringing about rapid economic grow.h and at the 
same time, provide the masses a token form of participation with a 
view to avoid radical reactions. In India, democratic decentralization 
in the form of Panchayati Baj (PR) institutions was considered an essen- 
tial concommitant of CD programme. After nearly 40 years of both 
CD and PR, we seem to be back at square one. We hear no more of 
CD and are trying to infuse some enthusiasm in the PR institutions 
by means of a constitutional amendment. 

It is generally acknowledged that the main reasons for failure of CD 
programme in India (and elsewhere) was that it was imposed from the 
top and care was taken to see that it does not threaten the existing 
power relationships. The benefits of CD were cornered by the ruling 
cliques, consisting of the dominant castes and compliant bureaucracy. 
Thus, even in the states like Maharashtra and Gujarat, where PR 
institutions have stabilized, the correlation between success of CD and 
PR institutions has not been particularly strong. 

Paulo Friere^^ who advocated a more activist and radical form of 
participation, emphasized popular awakening in their ‘conscientisacion’ 
movement in the Latin America. For Friere, the supreme touchstone 
of development is whether people who were previously treated as mere 
objects, known and acted upon, can now actively know and act, thereby 
becoming subjects of their own destiny. 

The aspects of inequality and distributive justice dominated the re- 
thinking of development in the 1970s. The modernisation approach to 
development which gave primacy to rapid economic growth and believed 
in ‘trickle-down’ of prosperity, was increasingly seen to be inadequate 
in dealing with problems of mass poverty. The basic needs approach 
which gained acceptance by many international agencies like ILO, WHO 
and eventually the World Bank, emphasizes meeting basic minimum 
needs of the poorest section and believes that participation by the 
under-privileged in the decision-making process is a precondition to 
reorientation of development planning. The new poverty focused deve- 
lopment strategy favoured more collaboration between non- government 
organizations (NGOs) and the official agencies. In many countries, 

iiPaulo Friere, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, New York, Herder and Herder, 1970. 
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Primary Health Care — a community based and deprofessionalised form 
of health services— was successfully demonstrated and has been adopted 
by international agencies like WHO and UNICEF. Although the new 
thinking has spread to other social services like housing for the urban 
poor, nutrition and adult literacy and the professional planners have 
now come to— at times reluctantly — accept the need for a broad-based 
planning methodology; the gap between what is professed and what is 
practiced can be wide. 

The macro level economic planning is admittedly, a relatively centra- 
lized and elitist exercise but micro level planning and implementation 
can become more pirticipative. The international aid agencies are now 
making explicit efforts to redirect aid towards the poor and to increase 
beneficiary participation. Finsterbiisch and Wicklia^^ after studying 52 
projects supported by USAID in different countries, conclude that 
participation improves projects and should be encouraged as a general 
rule. Michael Cernea^^ has come to a similar conclusion after studying 
Mexico's PIDFR programme. There are signs that a change in the 
direction of more participative forms of planning and decision-making 
in the developing countries is possible and sustainab'e. 

Meaning of Participation 

The term has been used very frequently but there is considerable 
confusion about its precise meaning. According to Wolfe (and 
UNRISD)i\ participation means “the organized efforts to increase 
control over resources and regulative institutions in a given social situa- 
tion, on the part of groups and movements hitherto excluded from such 
control”. Rifkin^® identifies three common characteristics of the 
various definitions : {a) it must be active and go beyond passive accep- 
tance of benefits; {b) it must involve a choice and responsibility to make 
choices; and (c) the choices must be capable of implementation, i.e., 
mechanisms must be present/created to allow implementation. 

The four fold description used by Sanders’® to describe the nature of 
community development can also be used in the case of 'participation’. 
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It is used to describe a process of decision-making by which the partici- 
pants define their common needs, prepare a plan and implement it. At 
times, it refers to a method of implementing programmes, consisting of 
a set of procedures. When some content is added, such as a list of 
activities, it becomes a programme with dehnite objectives and time 
frame. It can also be understood as a movement or ideology. 

After studying a large number of World Bank aided projects, Samuel 
PauB'^ identified the main objectives of participation as effectiveness, 
efficiency, cost sharing, capacity building and empowerment. It could 
be said that the method and programme orientation would tend to 
emphasize the objectives of effectiveness, efficiency and cost sharing, 
whereas ideology and process orientation would be more concerned with 
building up community’s capacities to organise and to mobilise resour- 
ces for achieving its own goals and with empowerment. 

A semantic debate over the use of the term ‘involvement’ in prefer- 
ence to ‘participation’ has also been observed. For example, Desmond 
Heap^® defines ‘participation’ as active participation in the decision- 
making process and prefers ‘involvement’ defined as an awareness of 
policies through consultation. Behind this view, there is a serious 
concern about erosion of the role of elected representatives as also an 
elitist apprehension about allowing masses to ‘take’ decisions when they 
lack knowledge, information and competence. Lee and Mills^® also 
prefer to use the term involvement as a more practical alternative, which 
encompasses four major elements of collaboration, consultation, parti- 
cipation and negotiation. One could perhaps take a simplistic view 
that those with process and ideology orientation would prefer to use the 
term ‘participation’ whereas ‘involvement’ would denote a pronounced 
programme orientation. However, the concept ought to be understood 
as a composite of both the orientations, although either term may be 
used. In a given situation, it is likely that the sponsors/participants of 
a particular programme may opt for either orientation, and a possibility 
of objectives/orientation being less than clear also must be admitted. 

PARTICIPATION IN URBAN LOCAL BODIES 

Most of the debates about participation vis-a-vis elected representa- 
tives and elites often relate to national or macro level setting. As 
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observed earlier, there is a distinct and progressive narrowing of 
autonomy at each, successive sub-national level of government. In the 
context of economic planning, need for conformity with the national 
plans and over all development strategy, would mean that decision- 
making at the lov/er levels would afford fewer opportunities for the 
people to participate meaningfully. When the governments at city or 
town level are themselves v.^eak or ineffective, how can the people benefit 
by participating in them? The problem is particularly serious in the 
developing countries, where ‘"many local governments are fragmented, 
confused about their functions and all two often, either invisible or 
largely ceremonial”.^" 

During the last 60 or 70 years, the urban population of Third World 
has grown from about 100 millions to 1000 raillions^^ and the trend 
appears to be accentuating but correspondingly, urban local bodies do 
not appear to have been strengthened. In pre-independence India the 
Briii'h rulers introduced municipal bodies mainly to draft services of 
Indians in performing routine administrative functions and also to 
provide a training ground for them in the principles and practices of 
self-government. After independence, the planners were pre-occupied 
with promoting development in the rural areas. Local self-government 
being a state subject, several enactments came to be passed in different 
states but the role of urban local bodies has not been defined/restated. 
According to Mukharji’^, this is a serious lacuna because functions 
emerge from the role. 

In the context of rapid urbanization, the municipal governments 
must play a significant role in building up infrastructure. They provide 
a wide range of services and thereby attract and sustain economic 
acTvity. Their contribution to national economic and social develop- 
ment, mostly goes unnoticed Gangadhar has observed that in 

countries like Yugoslavia and Englaud, urban local bodies are responsi- 
ble for a wide range of activities affecting agriculture, industry and 
commerce. He strongly advocates a clear restatement of the role of 
urban local bodies in India. 
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Performance of Urban Local Bodies in India 

How have the municipalities performed within their limited sphere 
of activities and resources ? Generally, they have lagged far behind the 
growth of population in providing basic services. In India’s five 
major cities the number of households without tap water ranges from 
33.1 per cent in Ahmedabad to 66.9 per cent in Calcutta, those without 
toilet facilities range from 26.1 per cent in .Ahmidabad to 50 per cent in 
Calcutta.^^ Most of the underserved or iinserved cit'zen reside in slu ms 
or on pavements and are usually considered ineligible for services 
being unauthorized or illegal occupants. 

Municipalities prrform many regulatory functions and in that 
respect, can be regarded as the cutting edge of administration in the 
cities. Jaganiiadham and Bakshi®® have observed that in a number of 
studies conducted in India, it was found that “the citizens are not well 
informed about rules and regulations because the communication is 
defective and the language of communication is dysfunctional. A natural 
corollary is delays in disposal and corruption”. 

The failure of municipalities in spatial planning and development 
control is too obvious to need a detailed elaboration. At least a quarter 
of the population in most Third World cities live in slums while in many 
the proportion can rise to three quarters.^® In India, Planning Com- 
mission estimated that by 1985 nearly fifth of the total urban popula- 
tion or 33.1 million people would be living in slums.-’ 

To a large measure, responsibility for proliferating slums must be 
shared by the national and s'ate governments. Firstly, the national 
economic planning in India has been devoid of a spatial dimension'-^*^ 
and urban local bodies have generally not been associated with economic 
planning. Secondly, the colonial practices and borrowed western con- 
cepts of town planning imposed unrealistic standards and building codes.-® 
We have dozens of master plans and regional plans prepared by experts 
but most of them remain an exercise in futility for people ignore them 
and municipal bodies lack resources or political will or both to imple- 
ment them. Nevertheless, no sooner period of one master plan runs out, 
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another expert exercise begins. As DeSouza^® has pointed out, ""urban 
housing is not a question of finance so much as the consequence of 
social stratification of the urban population and the elitist values which 
determine the structural elements of housing policies. . . Thirdly, 
there is a plethora of specialized agencies and institutions created by the 
state and central governments, often within overlapping functions. The 
result is a fragmented and confused institutional structure. 

Although new productive investments tend to concentrate in cities, 
it is the larger industrial and commercial interests and the upper income 
groups usually benefit from investments. The urban poor receive little 
or no benefit from vast sums spent on increased capacity for water 
supply, telecommunications or power stations since they do not receive 
these new services. Even in the ca'e of public housing or sites and 
services schemes, the number of units produced is very small relative to 
the need while in many instances, better off households get allocated 
subsidized housing or sites. 

The problem of slums has assumed the proportions of a crisis in 
India but there is still a large incongruence between the perceptions of 
the slum dwellers and the Municipal/government planners. As Abraham®^ 
has observed, “While administrators see slum dwelling as a problem, 
for the people, it can be a solution”. DeSouza®^ concludes that "‘the 
causes of slum formation are neither industrialization nor the size of the 
city but urban poverty and the socio-cultural marginalization of the 
urban poor”. The urban local bodies in India, many of whom are more 
than a century old, do not appear to exhibit a particular advantage due 
to their close proximity with The people, in better appreciation of 
their problems. 

Responses to the Deepening Urban Crisis: 

Although, a social housing scheme made a token appearance in the 
First Five Year Plan in 1952, the amounts provided in the successive 
plans were meagre and they were mainly directed towards construction 
of formal houses by public agencies. These agencies built too few 
houses and they were priced too high for the poor. “The money would 
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have gone much further if it had been spent on land development and 
basic services”.’^® 

The first slum clearance scheme was introduced in 1956. Common 
responses to proliferating slums were bulldozing and relocation. When 
the failure of such policies became apparent, the slum improvement 
scheme was introduced in the Central sector for the first time in 1972 
for 20 cities. The world wide rethinking on enabling policies and 
self-help h3using has influenced policies in India also and successive 
plans have provided increasing outlays, although far tc o insufficient 
relative to need. Some of the World Bank assisted projects 
and schemes like Integrated Urban Development Programme (lUDP) 
and IDSMT have also been undertaken. The National CD Prograrnnie 
was introduced in the rural areas in 1952. In 1958, the first pilot urban 
CD programme was introduced in Delhi. By the end of the Fourth 
Plan, about 30 such projects were in operation, the largest nuniber being 
in Gujarat— 18— and the two most successful projects being in Andhra — 
Hyderabad and Vishakhapatnam. Declaration of national housing 
policy and appointment of a National Commission on urbanizatioa 
(NCU), embody some of the recent responses and also indicate that 
the problem of urban poverty has aitracted serious attentioa of the 
national planners. 

Are the Policies Participative^ 

This article does not intend to review or describe the contents of the 
various aforementioned policy responses or attempt a detailed evalua- 
tion. The major areas of interest would be the shifts in methodology 
of plan formulation and plan implementation, the role on urban local 
governments and the orientation towards citizen’s participation. 

There does not appear to be a major departure from the top-dov/n 
method of planning which chiracterized most of the earlier plan- 
schemes. The National Commission on Urbanization (NCU) observes 

. . barring a few exceptions like the UCD projects and the activities 
of some NGO’s, not much planned effort is visible either to involve 
people in urban development processes, projects and schemes or even 
to offer them incentives to find their own solutions for local problems.” 

The primary health care strategies came to be adopted in the rural 
areas of India in the raid-seventies and the urban PHC took its first 
faltering steps in the form of ‘outreach’ services programme introduced 
in Bombay in mid-eighties. The Integrated Child Development Sctieme 
(ICDS) which was introduced in some pilot rural blocks in the late 
seventies, has now been made applicable in urban areas also. However, 
these two schemes are implemented by specialized agencies and the 
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municipal bodies have not been entrusted with implementation (except 
the outreach programme in Bombay). Both these programmes are said 
to be ‘Commimiiy based’ and inlCDS, community volunteers are involv- 
ed. The component of community health workers, which was o iginally 
included in the outreach programme, was subsequently deleted. 

The problems of health and housing are closely interrelated, more 
particularly in the urban areas. Urban PHC, ICDS and Slum upgrada- 
tion programmes have many common features and interdependent 
components. It is now v/ell-recognized that programmes of this nature 
would do much better if they are multi-sectoral and community- based. 
In India, such programmes are too few, and lack community orienta- 
tion. Even the involvement of urban local governments is mhdmal. 
The contents of these schemes, the sequencing of activities and budget- 
ing are all ‘p'escribed’ by the planners at the national or state level, 
often in consultation with experts, some of whom are provided by inter- 
national agencies. Not surprisingly, the urban local bodies have not 
been over enthusiastic about these schemes and the coordination among 
the multiple agencies is weak. These conditions are not conducive to 
effective and enthusiastic participation by the beneficiaries. 

As Rifkin®’ has observed, solutions to urban problems have taken 
two basic approaches— the scientific/technical approach and the com- 
munity oriented approach. The efforts which have focused on technical 
solutions— like expansion of curative medical facilities nursing services 
and provision of more doctors in the case of health programmes — have 
met with increasing frustration and little impact. However, the faith 
in technocratic solutions to every social and economic problem is still 
imdiminished, as Arun Ghosh (1989) has observed. “This approach is 
symboliszed by the constitution of one technology mission after another, 
as if a few bureaucrats assisted by a few technocrat specialists in 
their own fields (not necessarily in the ones they are deployed) can 
deliver the goods by themselves”.®^ The community approach which 
aims to find the felt needs of the intended beneficiaries and to w ork to- 
gether with them, has the inherent ability to prioritize the needs and 
optimize utilization of limited resources. 

The comp^nence of ‘experts’ in finding a proper technology-fit and 
in commanding acceptance by the community is also at times exaggera- 
ted. Two examples from Hyderabad’s CD project cited by P. 
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Abraham®® illustrate this. In one slum colony, the layout of the houses 
prepared by the engineers could not accommodate all the families- When 
the project staff discussed the layout with the people, at the suggestion 
of one community member, a 60 feet wide road was cut down to 
12 feet as the community did not see the need for such a wide road 
in a slum colony. With the extra space available, all the families could 
be accommodated without violating the basic planning norms. The 
second eiaraple relites to introduction of Ready-to Eat (RTE) food 
from UNICEF-founded factory as supplementary nutrition. Com- 
munity members did not consider this food to be useful but when the 
project staff took them to the factory and explained what went into the 
food, there was a dramatic increase in the number of children covered 
by the programme. 

The problems of recovery of usercharges and maintenance of com- 
mon facilities have been often cited by authorities as hurdles. However, 
experience of many community-based projects shows that community 
halls, nursery schools, dispensaries or latrines built through contribu- 
tions from the communities are usually better maintained and more in- 
tensively used than such amenities built solely on outside initiative and 
finance. The success of Sulabh Icternational’s latrines illustrates the 
strengths of appropriate technology and community orientation. Usually 
community-oriented projects like ASAG’s project in Gujarat or UCD 
in Hyderabad'^® have been more successful in recovering usercharges 
than most of the Top-down’ slum upgradation projects. 

FORMS AND CHANNELS OF PARTICIPATION 

As the National Commission on Urbanization (NCU)'“ have observ- 
ed, “Almost every sector and sub-sector in the National Five Year Plan 
document has a section on people’s participation. ..however... the exces- 
sive government control over the entire development effort and machi- 
nery has inhibited people’s participation .... The government machine 
has grown enormously and both the survival needs and the vested inte- 
rests that get built around such structures, obstruct people’s initiatives 
and actions”. 

The formal channels of representative democracy are increasingly 
seen by the people as inadequate measures to protect their interests and 
to promote their welfare. A number of protest movements like Nivara 
Hakka Samiti in Bombay have sprung up in order to resist coercive slum- 
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relocation schemes. They resort to agitational measures, while some 
groups like the People’s Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) seek judicial 
intervention through public interest litigation. Although such forms of 
citizen participation are ad hoc and transient and their positive contribu- 
tion in terms of concrete development projects may be minimal, they 
indicate the urgency of attitudinal changes on the part of authorities in 
dealing with problems of urban poverty. Such protest movements are, 
ill a sense, inevitable as Albert Camus^^ has observed, “In a certain 
way, man confronts an order of things which oppresses him with the 
insistence of a kind of right not to be oppressed beyond the limit that he 
can tolerate ... 1 rebel, therefore, we exist”. 

Another phenomenon that is becoming increasingly common is for- 
mation of voluntary action groups such as “citizens’ committees” or orga- 
nisations like ‘SOCLEEN’ and Bombay Environment Group in Bombay, 
which act either as avenues for rediessal of grievances or as pressure 
groups to mobilize public opinion around certain issues and activities 
which the organizers feel must receive priority and official sanction. 

Another set of NGO’s like Streehitkarini in Bombay or Sulabh In- 
ternational in Bihar or SEWA in Gujarat get involved in operational 
management of projects. They may play a diversity of roles as advocacy 
planners or providers of relief and services or cleliveiers of government 
sponsored services or implementers of government sponsored schemes or 
as channels of private investment in public projects. The NGOs are 
increasingly becoming major actors in development. The international 
aid agencies may be attracted to them for their capacity to innovate or 
to reach the intended beneficiaries or to coordinate efforts of various 
statal and para-statal agencies or to mobilize supplementary resources 
or to improve efficacy of delivery system or to execute projects relatively 
cheaply. In fiscal 1989, out of 225 loans approved by the World Bank, 
52 involved NGOs in some manner. Tbere are some NGOs like 
FUNDASAL in El Salvador, who have directly received international 
aid (with the approval of the sovereign governments). Urban Edge*^ 
has observed that “Until mid-1980s NGOs were ail but ignored by the 
official development community. Worse still, in some countries, govern- 
ments saw them .as threats to established order ... Some governments 
have started to fund NGOs. For instance, Brazil is providing grants 
worth $200 million to rural community groups”. In India, the Seventh 
Five Year Plan document proposed that an amount of Rs. 100-150 
crore should be set apart to support activities of NGOs in various 
poverty alleviation programmes in the rural sector. To help, promote 

«"A. Canuis, New York, vintage Books, 1956, 

“Urban Edge, “NGOs Gain Clout, Recognition”, Editorial in l/rdao Ec^'e, 
Vol. 13, No. 8, (A periodical publication of the World Bank, Washington DC), 
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and coordinate their work, a special agency called CAPART (Council for 
Advancement of People’s Action and Rural Technology) has been set up. 
The note that the plan document refers to only rural sector and 

have recommended establishment of similar agencies at the national, 
state and city level to activate citizen participation in the urban develop- 
ment field. 

Recognizing the limitations of formal elected bodies, in same pro- 
grammes, like the UNICEF supported Urban Basic Services Scheme, 
the programme management structure provides for cooption of com- 
munity representatives. In eight towns of Andhra Pradesh, over 13,000 
women members of ‘neighbourhood committees’ take part in manage- 
ment of basic services and child development activities. Hyderabad’s 
UCD makes extensive use of organizations like Women’s Clubs, 
Youth Clubs and other NGOs doing some work in the project area. 
Apart from atlitudinal changes, active participation calls for some in- 
novations in the institutional structures also. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After the national development strategies of many LDCs changed 
their growth-orientation to admit anti-poverty programmes in their fold, 
the rural areas were accorded primacy both due to high incidence of 
absolute poverty in villages and the large proportion of rural popula- 
tion. The problems posed by increasing uibanization and the extent of 
urban poverty, a^e now increasingly recognized. The tendency to find 
technological solutions to socio economic problems in a centralized 
planning environment is still present but the role and efficacy of partici- 
pative mechanisms are gaining increasing recognition. 

The elitist arguments in support of planning by experts for the 
people are slowly giving way to recognizing the valuable contributions 
from communities in designing development programmes with greater 
relevance to the felt needs of the people, using more appropriate tech- 
nologies and in implementing them effectively, efficiently and equitably. 
The modalities and extent of coopting of communities and NGOs in the 
decision-making processes are perhaps still a matter of debate and ex- 
perimentation, primarily because the vested interests perceive participa- 
tion as a destabilizing force capable of altering power-relationships. A 
consensus, however, seems to be emerging in the direction of adopting 
more participative styles of development administration. 

4‘NCU, Report of the National Commisnion on Urbanization, op. cit. 

'‘“UNICEF, Urban National Management, Occasional Paper No, 6, Urban Basic 
Services Series, New Delhi, UNICEF Regional Office, October 1986. 
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The Urban local governmect in most developing countries are weak 
and often in search of a development role. Citizens 
development is not seen solely in terms of NGOs be 

nels of involvement. The urban local governments can. " be 

the most important agency in involving the citizens in urban develop 
ment efforts. 




Training and Developing Skills for Urban 
Management 


H.D. KOPARDEKAR 

U RBANISATION AND rapid urban growth have posed several 
problems before the authorities concerned and more particularly 
the municipal governments both in the developing as well as the deve- 
loped countries. Besides the major problem of funding, the organisa- 
tional structure and the management systems being followed have also 
to be examined and suitable steps tahen for improving the performance 
to cope up with the problems. Though several steps can be taken to 
strengthen the municipal governments externally, much more also needs 
to be done to improve the internal efficiency, economy, speed and 
methods of working. 

Since the municipal functions cover a wide range of all aspects of 
human life from ‘Cradle to Grave’, and since the human society itself is a 
dynamic entity full of variety, and since the aspirations of the people are 
rising and the complexities in the organisational working are constantly 
increasing, and the demands for infrastructure are growing very 
rapidly, the municipal governments wi'l have to try and constantly 
improve their performance. 

The changing requirements of municipal working and its complexities 
have made it obligatory that the approach in the day-to-day working 
and in the long and short range planning and development is radically 
changed. From administering the small inhabited areas in the olden 
days, the modern municipal government has to develop and manage 
complex activities for managing the development forces. 

This cannot be achieved without a continued programme of training 
and serious concern for development of skills and human resources 
which are the pillars of any organisational working. Training and 
developing of human resources is an important tool for the municipal 
governments to cope up with the situation. Developing and managing 
infrastructure within the available resources and augmenting the re- 
sources to develop further, and manage the assets, to keep the cities and 
the towns going, are uphill tasks. 
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NEED FOR NEW APPROACHES IN TRAINING 

It is in this context that the awareness about training has grown 
recently and efforts are being made to make it more relevant and useful. 
Basic approaches in the training in every field today, are based either 
on the routine academic or the university education or from training 
approaches in industry and business. It has to be noted that both these 
approaches need considerable modifications because of the practical but 
complex nature of the municipal working. Considerable work has of 
course been undertaken in many countries, e.g., INLOGOV and LGTB 
in UK or STADETAG in West Germany or VNG in Netherlands, etc., 
which have developed their own approaches more suitable for the 
situation. 

With this background, it would be useful to review the situation in 
India briefly and discuss the international perspective and suggest an 
action agenda. 

The Training Perspective of the Urban Management Sector in India and 
Lessions for the Developing Countries 

The already massive size of urban population of 160 million in 1981 
is expected to be doubled by 2001 ia India which is a major challenge 
before the municipal bodies (over 2,403 in no, today) and the develop- 
ment authorities (over 60 in no. today). The variety of types of 
municipal bodies and their distribution is indicated in Table 1. India 
has several languages and states have their own laws and practices in 
respect of urban management and these and many other factors pose 
several diflSculties in arranging the training programmes. 

The tasks of urban management have changed from mere street 
cleaning and street lighting to a more development oriented work but 
their structure, resources and the methodology have changed very little 
in the last couple of decades. It is only now that the Government 
of India has taken the initiative and some important changes are in the 
offing. The constraints experienced so far are likely to be changed 
and more autonomy, assured resources and functions are proposed. It 
can now be expected, that more bureaucratic and state level boards/ 
authorities and agencies whose experience has not been so good, will 
not be established henceforth to weaken the municipal government 
further, but the municipal government itself will be strengthened. There 
are also many suggestions to improve the organisational, structure and 
the relationships with the hinterland. Simultaneously, the Roles and 
Relationships in the three tiers of government— the Central, the state, 
the local governments will change. This calls for a much more and 
stronger emphasis on training and skill development. 
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Table I LOCAL BODIES IN INDIA 


Slates 

Municipal 

Corpora- 

tions 

Municipal 

Councils 

Town Area 
Notified 
Area 

Committees 

Cantonment 

Boards 

Total 

_ 

Andhra Pradesh 

3 

___ 

3 

1 


Arunachal Pradesh 

— 

7 

— - 

— - 

7 

Assam 

1 

24 

38 

— 

63 

Bihar 

3 

71 

71 

1 

146 

Gujarat 

6 

52 

4 

1 

63 

Plaryana 

— 

64 


— 

64 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

19 

16 

4 

40 

Jammu & Kashmir 


3 

53 

2 

58 

Karnataka 

6 

230 

6 

1 

243 

Kerala 

3 

43 

60 

1 

107 

Madhya Pradesh 

17 

206 

77 

8 

308 

Maharashtra 

11 

216 


8 

235 

Manipur 


5 

30 

— 

35 

Meghalaya 

— 

1 

_ ■ 

— 

1 

Mizorum 

_ 

4 

— 

__ 

4 

Nagaland 

__ 

— 

3 


3 

Orissa 


30 

71 

_ 

101 

Punjab 

3 

96 

30 

-- 

129 

Rajasthan 

— 

189 

10 

1 

200 

Sikkim 

I 

I 

— 

__ 

2 

Tamil Nadu 

3 

110 


1 

114 

Tripura 

— 

1 

9 

__ 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

9 

198 

47 

21 

275 

West Bengal 

3 

105 

5 

1 

104 

Union Territories 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands — 

1 

— 

__ 

1 

Chandigarh 

__ 

1 

1 



2 

Dadra & Nagar Havel i 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

1 

Delhi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

__ 

11 

— 

_ 

11 

Lakshadweep 

— 

— 

3 

_ 

3 

Pondicherry 

- 

1 

4 


■5 

Total 

71 

1766 

542 

52 

2431 


Since development management will be the main task before the 
municipal governments which are already grappling with the urban 
growth and management problems and are finding themselves unable to 
cope up with the same, some special efforts are called for, but before 
tha, some id;a about the complexities needs to be obtained- Because t 
of the wide variation in the levels of urbanisation and variety of types 
of urban local governments and lack of reliable data base, it is difficult 
to make more specific estimates but some guess-estimates could be made 
as a starling point. The available statistics of some states indicate that 
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the number of municipil employees, varies between one employee per 80 
to 100 number of population in the city in more developed states like 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, West Bengal but in some undeveloped and remote 
states like Assam, it goes down even to 1 per 200 persons in the cities 
and towns. Based on these figures, some assumptions are made and a 
rough estimation of municipal staff to be covered today and in the near 
future (for 1991 and 2001) is made and the results are indicated in 
Table 2. The rough estimates show a big task in training and skill 
development. Specialised Training Programmes will have to be designed 
for upgrad ng the knowledge and skills of the staff to meet the challen- 
ges in all categories of towns and cities for managing their development 
programmes. 


Table 2 EXISTFNG AND PROJECTED NUMBER OF TOWNS, URBAN 
POPULA nON AND LOCAL LEVEL EMPLOYEES 





1981 


1991 

2001 

Size 

Category of 
CitiexjTowns 

' JOO, 
000 

+ 

100,000 

and 

others 

' 100, 
000 

-f 

100,000 

and 

others 

' 100, 
000 

-V 

100.000 

and 

others 

A 

No of cities/towns 

218 

3083 

260 

4229 

360 

4129 

B 

Projected urban popula- 
tion (in millions) 

95 

65 

140 

94 

196 

130 

C 

Number of citizens per 
municipal and other em- 
ployee (norm derived 
from existing situation 
and projected) 

150 

200 

150 

250 

100 

150 

D 

Estimated total number 
of municipal and oth^r 
employees 

633330 

325000 

933330 

376000 

1960000 

866670 

E 

Supervisory staff at 10% 
of total employees 

63333 

32580 

93333 

37600 

19600 

86667 


Note: The above calculations are based on total number of urban areas- in 
reality all urban areas are not Municipal towns/cities. However in view 
of a large number of state level organisations with local level functionaries 
and several Development Authorities, the total numbers as worked out 
above, may be assumed to be the number of persons to be covered by 
suitable training programmes. 

Present Institutes and Arrangemmts for Training in Urban Management 
in India 

Some institutes and organisations in India are actively engaged in 
the stupendous task of providing training to the urban managers, staff 
in the Local Self-Governments and the elected representatives. Except 
the All India institute of Local Self-Government, two Regional 
CenTes, two state level institutes and a couple of centres in some 
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local governments themselves, all the other institutes are coveriog 
many other fields and not catering exclusively to the needs of Urban 
Local Government requirements. Some of these also organise pro- 
grammes only for one particular category like senior officials, some only 
conduct some standard routine programmes, and others arrange only 
those entrusted by some authorities. Some of the municipal corpora- 
tions have their own training units but the total number of staff covered 
by all these is small and only certain categories are covered. 

The AIILSG has developed different modules for covering various 
levels and categories of staff, the senior officials and also the elected 
representatives periodically even by organising programmes at different 
places in India and by sending faculty to various places. 

Main Objectives of Training Programmes 

It would be necessary to strengthen this effort by bringing all the 
agencies together for a massive attack on the situation of inadequate 
awareness of roles, responsibilities and need of the hour of dealing 

with all the issues especially on the basis of following five golden 

principles: 

1 . Ensuring technical feasibility; 

2. Ensuring financial viability; 

3. Securing adequate financial yield (where relevant); 

4. Ensuring equity; and 

5. Ensuring political acceptability. 

It is only then that some impact can be made on the situation. 

The Context and the Contents vis-a-vis the Objectives 

It is important that the training programmes are organised in the 
context of the overall urban management problem, and to achieve the 
desired objectives of development in the particular situation in the 
country, e.g., the need for a decentralized growth pattern and satisfying 
the rising aspirations of people through better urban management. 
Considering the situation in the developing countries, and particularly 
in India, the working and, therefore, the training programmes will also 
have to be designed on the basis of main objectives like the following: 

Target Group Main Emphasis 

1. Officials and staff in the Policies and development for 

Municipal bodies in large controlling the growth and environ- 

cities mental improvement measures a.?, 

also betterment of services and 
amenities m the interest of eco- 
nomy, efficiency and equity. 
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Target Group Main Emphasis 

Improving conceptual skills to 
enable them to better plan and 
to take decisions for effective 
municipal management. 

Policies and programmes for 
improvements in existing infra- 
structure to attract selective deve- 
lopment inputs and growth to a 
limited extent. Improving mainly 
technical and interpersonal skills 
to ensure effective implementation 
of plans and to ensure teamwork. 
Positive programmes and invest- 
ments for attracting rapid develop- 
ment and offering incentives as 
also raising resources by innova- 
tive measures and policies. Im- 
proving technical and human 
relations skills. 

It would be necessary to design and implement new Training Pro- 
grammes in such a way, that the participants understand and identify the 
situational requirements and initiate development activities and maintain 
services in the context of these requirejnents. It will also be necessary 
that refresher programmes are arranged to enahh them to update their 
knowledge and skill and have opportunities to exchange experience and 
sharpen their tools and approaches. 

As regards the functionaries in the Urban-Local Government, it will 
be necessary to design the programme in such way that they update their 
knowledge and skills and step up the performance in the context of effici- 
ency, econo -ny considerations and mainly have an eye on cost recovery and 
business-like approach. 

The decision-makers both elected and appointed will also have to be 
given similar orientation in a skillful way alongwith needed exposure to 
Behavioural Science and most important, the exact awareness of their real 
role and their relationship with the staff and officers, and the fact that the 
muniei pal bodies are not employment providers but are facilitators of 
development and more economy in operation, will lead to better services. 

It will also be necessary to design suitable programmes for a more 
supportive role by the municipal bodies both in the matter of employ- 
ment generation and also in social welfare activities, in view of the 
urgent need of the hour and In the situation in the developing countr’e’> 
and the rising aspirations of the people and the closeness of the Urban 


2. Officials and staff in the 
Municipal bodies in me- 
dium size cities (0.5 million 
and above) 


3. Officials and staff in the 
Municipal bodies in small 
size cities and towns with 
growth potential 
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Local Governments with the people as compared to the other levels 
of government. 

Some Important Topics and Broad Contents of Programmes 

In light of what has been discussed so far, the broad contents of 
training programmes could be listed if the main aim of improving urban 
management effort is to be achieved and the municipal governments are 
to perform their right roles in the perspective of relationships of govern- 
mental hierarchies in different countries and local situations, with some 
adjustments wherever needed. 

Development and Management of Services : (/) Water supply, sewerage 
and sanitation; (ii) Public health, particularly immunisation, 
mother and child care and population control; (Hi) Solid waste 
management; (iv) Roads and bridges, street lighting; (v) Building 
and encroachment control; (yi) Supportive activities for shelter sector 
especially slum-upgradation, urban renewal, etc.; (vii) Building 
maintenance; (viii) Provision of community facilities and socio-culture 
activities; and (ix) Activities for promoting socio-economic develop- 
ment such as employment promotion and social welfare activities and 
urban community development. 

The task in the development and management of the above services 
and facilities involves land development and land management, 
project planning and management and also some policy planning and 
programming, etc. 

General Management : (?) Personnel Management; Hi) Estate Manage- 
ment; {Hi) Information Management; {iv) Financial Management; 
(v) Environmental Management; (v/) Safety and Security Promotion; 
and Disaster Management; and {vii) Policies and Decision-Making and 
Reviews, Meetings Management. 

Difficulties Need to be Sorted Out 

It would also be essential to sort out difficulties in conducting 
training and in achieving the desired objectives. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in India and confirmed in many other studies and evaluations 
in different countries need to be mentioned alongwith suggestions as to 
what steps can be taken to overcome those. The problems and sugges- 
tive steps are discussed below: 

Problem 1 

Lack of awareness about the usefulness of training in stepping up 

the performance of the municipal government. 
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Suggestions 

(i) Seminars, workshops and meetings of decision-makers, con- 
trolling officers, ministers, etc., from the higher level govern- 
ments and departments for the elected representatives and 
senior officials. 

(ii) Visits to better managed municipal bodies which have used 
training as an input in their improved performance and deve- 
lopment of their personnel . 

(Hi) Organising the discussions at attractive places and in some cases 
securing the sponsorship of international agencies and participa* 
tion of international level experts or some such other attraction 
will also be essential. 

(iv) Issuing circulars and letters and ensuring compliance reports 
etc., by the controlling authorities. 

(v) Appointment of training officers or coordinators in all large 
municipal governments and for groups of smaller size municipal 
governments and involving such officers in the appraisal/evalua- 
tion of the performance of municipal staff besides their work of 
arranging the training. 

(vi) Linking up the organisational rewards such as postings, pro- 
motions, etc., to performance of individual employees as an 
incentive for learning and participation in training programmes 
for learning new knowledge and skills. 

Troblem 2 

Lack of adequate finances for training programmes. 

Suggestions 

Making it obligatory to make budget provision for regular training 
as a continuous process and part of municipal activities. Prescription 
as ill World Bank Projects for all major activities, that a small provision 
must be made and spent on training. 

Problem 3 

Lack of awareness in the officers and staff amongst themselves about 
the usefulness of training: 

Suggestions 

(0 Incentives for trained persons. 

(a) Prescribing qualifications for higher posts on the basis of 
training. 

(Hi) Making it obligatory to have some attachments in better 
organised working situations before taking up higher posts and 
compulsory orientation programmes for senior officials before 
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taking up new assignments. Organising workshops, seminars, 
meetings, suggesting schemes for creating awareness about need 
for improving their own performance, enabling them to derive 
real job-satisfaction and ‘joy of work’ and potential of further 
opportunities. 

(iv) Linking p omotions or rewards with eifective performance on 
the job. 

Problem 4 

Difficulties in sparing people for training especially in small size 
municipal governments and also due to lack of availability of substitutes 
in most cases and in some cases due to vested local interests: 

Suggestions 

(0 Developing state cadres of municipal employees ensuring 
adequate staff strengths to make available substitutes for all 
municipal governments as also transferability and promotional 
opportunities to the staff for minimising too much of links. 

(n) Prescribing incentives and/or punishments for better or lack of 
performance. 

(ffi) Proper housing and other amenities will also be needed if the 
transferability and caderisation are introduced. 

(iv) The period of training will also infiuence the question of 
sparing staff for training and the period must therefore be 
minimal. 

(v) Organising in-house part-time or full-time training programmes 
for various functional categories and Problem Solving Se -sions 
with the help of professional training institutes. 

(v/) Organising programmes at the place of working or a nearby 
place for functional groups called “Organisational Development 
Programmes” with 2-3 hours “on the table discussions/presenta- 
tions and in the field/site studies” for 2-3 hours. This ensures 
good rapport between the staff and the expert trainers and 
ensures demonstration effect for more lasting impact and under- 
standing of the issues, whether it is road construction or assess- 
ment of buildings or other tax administration or social welfare 
programmes or even accounts, etc. 

Problems 

Increasing effectiveness of training : 

Suggestions 

(0 Regular training for trainers. 

(a) Arrangements for evaluation and feedback of training 
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programmes from participants and their sponsors or supervisors — 
this is found difficult in most situations but some way out could 
be found, e.g., sending an expert to meet the participants and 
supervisors in the case of some higher level or prestigious pro- 
grammes at least. In other cases questionnaires/letters and 
occasional meetings when some other work is going on may 
be useful. 

{Hi) Using trained senior officials in higher level institute to train 
middle and lower level staff in local language at local training 
sub-centres or in-house training. 

Steps to Increase the Impact of Training 

Some suggestions can be made on the basis of experience of con- 
ducting several training progranames and discussions with sponsoring 
agencies for increasing the impact of training: 

(0 Prior assessment of skills and training needs for institutional, 
organisational, technical, financial, estate management and 
social/community development and such other aspects of urban 
management. 

{ii) Adopting more innovative, flexible and realistic policy objectives 
at local level; deputation; recruitment of essential staff; working 
practices; and organisational structures which encourage cre- 
ativity and multi-disciplinary teamwork. 

{in) Increasing the relevance and quality of training. 

Achieving Desired Results in Training 

To ensure that the desired results are achieved following suggestions 
and steps may be found to be useful: 

— More need-based and locally specific training; 

— Closer links between the implementing agencies and training 
institutes through institute’s agency liaison officers and staff deve- 
lopment/training officers of the implementing agencies; 

— Detailed training needs assessment in individual states which 
control the municipal functioning; 

— Preparation of policy, organisational and training recommenda- 
tions for individual agencies after taking reviews through panels 
of eminent practitioners; 

— Organising attitudinal training, concerned with policy, organisa- 
tion and management through training institutes, for senior 
officials, and increasingly organising technical training within the 
municipal government where multiplier effect could be greater; 
Training institutes offering organisational development training in 
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the municipal government itself thus going out to help the 
municipal government for training of middle and lower level 
staff at the workplace and also making a closer interaction between 
the trainers and trainees in the work-environment so as to make 
it more practical and more effective, at the same time economical. 

Increasing the Scale of Training 

For increasing the scale of training following suggestions/steps may 

be considered; 

— Repeating existing courses more often and locally; 

— Organising more part-time courses with experienced faculty; 

“ Initially concentrating on courses for training of trainers and 
then training the staff through such trained trainers in local 
language in turn; 

— Developing and disseminating training material for in-house 
courses and self training. 

Strengthening the Organisational Base of Training 
Following suggestions are made: 

— Developing state based institutions and in the case of large bodies 
their own local situation based institutions; 

— Increasing coordination between training institutions and between 
the other institutes and municipal governments within the region 
or areas of sectoral expertise by networking, and exchange of 
information and personnel; 

— Organising conferences, workshops and promoting exchange of 
information and ideas as also reviews and experience sharing. 

Central Level Coordination 

— It may be considered whether it may be necessary to assign the 
central coordination role to a national levd institution as part of 
the nationwide network of training institutes which will also 
maintain the international linkages and transfer of that experience 
to the Institutes in the national networks; 

— This coordinating level Institute can also undertake the task of 
preparing a wide rage of training material for use by all those 
needing it: 

— The necessary Operational Research and its dissemination can also 
be undertaken by this body; 

— The Institute can also do the work of necessary lobbying as an 
influential group in the field about the contribution of training 
to the improvement of the functioning bodies like the municipal 
governments and other bodies; 
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— The Institute can also run programmes on its own to show the 
model programmes and for demonstration effect as also taking up 
higher level policy training and research and some other work not 
carried out elsewhere; 

— The Institute can also act as a Resource Centre with a large num- 
ber of experienced staff and professionals who can help all other 
interested bodies; 

— The Institute can organise seminars and conferences on topics of 
regional, national and international importance in the interest of 
promoting the cause of municipal government and its per- 
formance. 

Based on the above sets of details, a suitable action plan consisting 
of a series of steps will have to be initiated in all the countries and at 
the international level. A committee at the international level can 
supervise and coordinate the activities. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

This presentation has attempted to provide the wider perspective of 
training and developing skills for urban management from the need of 
training in rapid growth and a variety of situations to the approaches, 
the objectives, the contents, the arrangements, the problems that will 
have to be sorted out and how the effectiveness, scale and impact can be 
increased, etc. A detailed discussion and sharing of experiences on 
various aspects presented will be very helpful in stepping up the training 
activity. The international concern and assistance where needed will 
be very useful. □ 
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Training for Municipal Staff— A Late 
Starter in the Race 

MULKH RAJ 


A NEW CHALLENGE 

I N INDIA today, municipal bodies are being asked to take up addi- 
tional roles. The latest ones are urban employment through sbelter- 
upgradation and Nehru Rojgar Yojna on the other hand. It is also 
realised that low quality of services at city level is due to neglect of 
municipal governments and our inability to finance adequate number of 
projects catering to the welfare of city in general. 

As a result, in the months to come, we shall hear more about the 
need for municipal dynamism and higher role for local authorities in 
delivery of urban services. The ‘mother institution’ in the city shall be 
in the focus. This outsider institution in urban planning is now back at 
the dinner party. 

Look at the map of the urban administration in India, municipali- 
ties are at the periphery. The cities are being managed as per micro 
objectives of specialised institutions. 

However, 1990s are going to be different. The role of non-parii- 
cipaiive, non-representative institutions such as Development Authorities 
Improvement Trusts, etc., seems to be over. The implementation of new 
ideas have to be through the municipal bodies, be it urban employment,, 
urban shelter upgrading, urban poverty or urban basic services. 

The question in this regard that of overriding importance is, whether 
municipalities are ready for this change. The research output on the 
subject of strengthening of municipal governments is niggardly. Acade- 
mics have spent too little time in suggesting prototypes of municipal 
government which works in the true letter and spirit of its role as ‘city 
care’ institution. 

Many books and professional articles have appeared on the ‘form’ of 
municipal government, municipal finance, municipal status, municipal 
^policies and so on. But very little attention has been paid to the question 
of city administration. Who has to lay down, accomplish and monitor 
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targetted improvements in quatity of life ? Who has to find resources 
to finance efforts to improve or prevent deterioration in quality of city 
life. 

Non-municipal governments, once thought of as a solution to city 
problems, have emerged as expensive operational institutional models. 
At the same time, these institutions are manned by a kind of professional 
arrogance; with ideas not in line with what the poor people desire and 
what the local economy can afford. We have come back a full circle 
and are back to 1920s, 30s and 40s when demand for local self-govern- 
ment was intense. The revival of municipal government will represent 
a big change, in the management structure of cities. 

On the one hand, this change shall herald the constitutional recogni- 
tion of the status of municipal government, and on the other, call for 
improvement in the performance of the municipal staff. It will require 
a bold vision. 

Also it provokes scepticism from those convinced of the inability of 
the municipal staff, municipal procedures and municipal management to 
come up to expected levels of performance. The on set of municipal 
supermacy shall also unleash backlash from non-municipal institutions 
at local level. The environment needs both sobering down as well as 
improvement. 

The hope that the municipal government can live up to these expec- 
tations shall depend on as to hov we manage the existing capabilities 
of the municipal staff. It will also depend on our ability to recompose 
the skills available at the municipal level and improving the scale of 
government funding to meet the training and retraining requirements of 
municipal staff. This iaturn shall depend upon our ability to formulate 
job related roles, funding of resources on long-term basis to finance 
perspective programmes of training in municipalities, to get adequate 
response in nominating staff and last but not the least to promote 
amongst staff, self-respect and dignity of working for a municipality. 

REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 

The following are some reasons for optimism that we shall be able 
to meet this new change. First, the government has realised the impor- 
tance of municipal government and its role as a ‘City Care’ institution. 
Second, new resources are being dovetailed with municipal finances to 
augment urban employment potential. The municipalities are assuming 
a new role as identifying as well as canalising institution for transfer of 
subsidies to individual beneficiaries. Lastly, the attempts are being made 
by the Ministry of Urban Development, Government of India to identify 
training needs of the municipal staff to not only carry out effectively the 
existing responsibilities but also acquire new capabilities to assume 
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additional roles. The Ministry is also trying to work out a wider net- 
work of training institutions than those engaged at present at Bombay, 
Hyderabad, Delhi, Lucknow, etc.. Municipal institutions may get 
financial support to help impart training to stalfi and the training insti- 
tutions to get more scope and funds to tailor government funded train- 
ing to the municipal needs. Local cooperation may also limit the poach- 
ing of skilled staff av.'ay from municipalities. 

FUNDING FOR TRAINING 

Municipali'iifs today are in a bad shape. Apart from the declining 
share of municipal bodies in total tax revenues (from eight per cent in 
1960-61 to 3.4 per cent in 19S6-87) the average municipal income is just 
Rs. 13 per capita per month. In some municipalities the corresponding 
figure is little over Rs. eight. The state governments are quite niggardily 
in transfer of resources. They transfer no more than 1.85 per cent of 
states’ revenues to their raunicipalities and with such meagre resources 
one can never hope that the municipal governments shall be able 
to emerge as ‘city care’ institutions. It is just not possible. 

It is estimated that municipalities require at least Rs. 13,000 crore, 
as additional resources to help them do a leasonabiy good job of their 
role. Hence, it was ordained on the higher level governments to take 
the initiative. The response in the past has not been very enthusiastic. 
But the time has now come to debate on this issue and come up with 
concrete proposals to convert the emerging vision inio reality. 

Recent proposals to fund the municipalities earerged out of political 
awareness towards accord of due status to municipalities. If pursued 
farther and assuming that the support of the state governments will be 
forihcomiDg, some long-term arrangemenls may emerge. If all goes well, 
a propeily thought out strategy for training of municipal staff may also 
emerge in the coming few months. It would be better if a National 
Council of Training of Municipal Staff is set up in the Ministry of 
Urban Development to lay dovv'n policies, prepare development plan for 
training of municipal staff and ensure that any new programme or pro- 
ject announced to becefit the city, has a sizeable human resource deve- 
lopment budget. Municipalities should be free to outline a vision as to 
for which level of staff and in what area is the training required. The 
higher level governments or the council of training of municipal staff 
instead of controlling how training is carried out, should switch to 
monitoring of results. The broader and specific competence that shall 
get built up in the municipal cadre, will meet some of the fears express- 
ed about the efficiency of this system to deliver results. The performance 
target for training of municipal staff should be the performance of the 
municipality in specific sectors, rather than the number of people 
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trained. It is only then that the funding support in this sector shall look 
worthwhile. 


DEFINING AND IDENTIFYING TRAINING 

More than one survvry has been undertaken in number of states to 
define as well as identify training needs in municipal sector. From the 
iiteratu'-e available, it is difficult to precisely understand as to what 
constitutes a relevant training course. Some responses list broad areas 
like financial management, information systems, etc. It shall be neces- 
sary to define the scope of in-service training in each context and a 
status paper for every state prepared and debated amongst the organi- 
sations that determine demand and supply of training. Institutions 
which undertake training for municipal staff ate busy running training 
programmes which are diciated/circulated by the sponsoring institutions 
and as preceived by those as to what constitutes training ne’.ds in muni- 
cipal sector. 

What is wrong at the municipal level is the gap betwee n desired and 
actual performance level of junior staff. Motivation, discipline and 
dedication are at very low level. A direct result of decades of neglect 
in respect to their career prospects. Also very little efforts have been 
made toward.s their skill upgradation to enable them to go up the hierar- 
chical ladder. Number of junior staff just join to gel away from unemp- 
loyment. Lack of motivation can be direGiy related to office environ- 
ment, attitudes and examples of seniors, the rigidity of the o:ganisation 
and the presence of ad hochm in work. Oifice environment at municipal 
level leaves much to be desired. Too much of physical separation exists 
between the senior staff from the junior. Junior staff offices are neg- 
lected/seldom taken care of. Whertver some au'engements are made, 
they are bad in finish as well as furniture. The environment is one of 
being unwanted and looked after by left over of institutional finance, the 
level of attention and facilities hardly conducive to motivation. 

At middle level are missing the essential leadership attributes and 
management skills. Whatever they possessed, got lost due to long years 
of stagnation, if internal environment cannot change, outside percep- 
tions will remain hostile to any augment.d importance to municipal 
institutions. 

Leaving aside bigger municipal institutions, the way an executive 
officer of municipality is looked after leaves much to be desired. The 
author had the misfortune of meeting some of the executive officers of 
smaller muiiicipal'ties with emoluments lower than the attendants in the 
state secretariate They lack skills, motivation. The only thing they 
reinforce day in and day out is the will to survive and coexist with 
pressure groups- hurdly necessary to concretise our vision of higher 
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performance in the light of larger role for municipalities. 

If we can do something to shake off their deeprooted habit of resis- 
ting changes we shall have taken the first step towards improvement. 
Having missed the unique opportunities of playing the key role in city 
management in the past, municipalities can now at least be graduated 
successfully to perform their role better. If this happens, the municipal 
staff will get the necessary motivation and the habit of looking forward 
to better future for themselves and for the institution in which they 
work. 

Ihe objective is to give more solid and professional character to the 
existing institutional base for our cities and towns of all sizes, the follow- 
ing steps should be taken: (/) activate organisationally the municipal 
iaslitutioos to upgrade/enhance/improve the operational efficiency of 
financial, technical, administrative and property management aspects of 
municipahties, (z7) bring about improvement in the personnel manage- 
ment policies of the municipalities and enable staff members to have 
access to productivity potential that they are capable of reaching, {Hi) 
promote reapproachment between various departments and with other 
institution operating at city level, and {iv) develop/improve institutional 
ties with the state government, etc. 

TRAINING AUTONOMY 

There are uncertainties about the degree of autonomy municipalities 
shall be given to vary the delivery of training requirements. For too 
long we have imposed subject areas of training, as these continue to 
be decided by the sponsoring system providing the financial support. 
The only freedom the municipalities have is in nominating staff or 
officers for training. The Central and state governments shall continue 
to provide the bulk of financial support for training activities. Training 
programmes established at the initiative of the muoicipai governments 
shall remain too small- This arrangement is no more than ‘operational 
handcuffs’. 

In contrast, it is necessary to provide long-term commitments of 
funds to municipalities to have flexibility as well as autonomy. Let 
them work out long-term arrangements with the local, regional or 
national level municipal staff training institutes as to what, how much 
and at which level of cadre, the training support can be requested. The 
municipalities may like to increase the duration of some programmes, 
reduce for others, vary grants/incentives to train young or old staff in 
skills they feel important as well as pertinent. Let municipalities out- 
line their vision, with freedom to make wide changes as much as they 
like. The funding institutions instead of controlling training should 
switch to monitoring of results. This shaO also help build up capabili- 
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lies in the municipalities to define their own needs and create pressure 
at the same time on supply institutions in the field of training. The 
municipalities shall also need freedom to divert part of ‘wage income’ 
subsidies into training. May be it can also be laid down that human 
resource development is an integral part of every project being imple- 
mented. Municipalities if needed .should also be able to ask for ‘train- 
ing cr.edits’ from Idgher level governirents. These credits can be amor- 
tised tbrough higher productivity or higher revenue per municipal staff. 

Coupled by political pressure to give more importance to municipal 
governments, there is likelihood that the municipalities may succeed in 
their efi’orts to get their proposals accepted. Whatever may happen, 
more money will be required and be forthcoming to resurreci lost gene- 
rations of municipal stall into higher motivation and output by the 
curient generation of employed staiT. 

EXCEPTIONAL EVENTS AND EXCEPTIONAL ANSWERS 

The author is neither a confirmed professional academic nor a pro- 
fessional bureaucrat. The above is written after talking to some amongst 
the couple of thousand delegates attending municipal conferences from 
timetot^me. The recent debate on municipalities and the desire to 
upgrade the capability of municipal stalT is an exceptional event and 
calls for exceptional actions. The recent discussion is also beginning to 
confirm as to what is needed and what ought to be done. On the one 
hand, greater interest in city Vv'elfare shall rehabilitate the due role of 
miinicipaliues and, on the other, lead to emergence of a new ‘citizenry’ 
in urban India. If the skill deficiencies of the municipal staff are taken 
care of adequately, we would have heralded the first real integration of 
Urban Institutions and with municipal government at the apex at city 
level. In this context the framework of municipal training of 50s or 60s 
shall be totally unsuitable for 1990s. Q 
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T he nature and extent of access to basic requirements of healthy 
living determine to a large extent the lave! of societal development. 
Physical infrastructure and clean residential environment are signi- 
ficant prerequisites of human settlements. Today, almost a third of 
the total population in India does not have access to safe drinking water. 
Nearly 250 million Indians depend on untre ited and unsafe sources of 
water. The situation in the sanitation sector has been even worse. 
Nearly 90 per cent of Indians use methods of human waste disposal 
which are not at all hygienic. Nearly 10 million people every year 
suffer from cholera, diahorrea, gastroenteritis, malaria, guineaworm, 
etc., the cause for which could be directly attributed to lack of physical 
infrastructure, especially unsafe conditions of water procurement and 
use and means of human and other waste disposal. 

Demographic estimates indicate that India’s population is likely to 
touch the 1000 million mark by the year 2001 AD. This implies that 
about 300 million prople would be added to the p esent population. 
Such a situa’ion coupled with existing lack of services poses a problem 
whose magnitude is of monumental proportions. 

The issue of water supply and sanitation presents varied dimensions 
in human settlement development. On the one hand, there is the pro- 
blem of increasing population in the country as well as increasing shift 
of population to urban areas while on the other, a large number of 
villages continue to suffer from the ill-effects of lack of adequate facili- 
ties. The problem, therefore, is acute both in urban as well as rural 
areas. Further, it is not the question of mere provision of a facility 
but delivery of a service which can be properly used and maintained. 
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Thos, the nature and extent of people’s access to water supply and sani- 
tation is as important as the crucial interface of this sector with shelter, 
education, health and economic status between different strata of 
society, gender and age. It is, therefore, quintessential to recognise the 
above in order to assess the role of public agencies in planning, funding 
and development of these services. 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF ACCESS TO WATER SUPPLY AND 
SANITARY MEANS OF HUMAN AND OTHER WASTE DISPOSAL IN 
URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 

One of the basic indicators to the situation of water supply availabi- 
lity for drinking and other purposes is the extent of population covered.^ 
While in 1981, the urban coverage was 72.3 per cent and rural coverage 
was 20.8 per cent, the total coverage being 40.5 per cent, by 1985 the 
urban coverage improved to 72.9 per cent and rural coverage improved 
to 56.2 per cent, the total coverage rising to 60.2 percent. The 
variations in the coverage of urban water supply in different states 
indicate that nearly half the states have a coverage less than the 
mean coverage of 72.9 per cent and seven states have a coverage less 
than 50 per cent. It is only in 13 slates that the coverage has recorded 
an increase. The International Drinking Water Supply and Sanitation^ 
Decade^ (IDWSSD) 1981-1990 aims to secure 90 per cent total coverage 
by 1990. With the progress in the first half (up to 1985) being 
only about 20 per cent, (40.5 % to 60.2 %) achieving the Decade goals 
would be highly improbable. As against the urban areas, the rural scene 
has, however, witnessed some improvement with the initiation of the 
National Technology Mission on Drinking Water. Still, out of the 
1,61,722 ‘problem villages’ identified'^ in May 1985, only 1,15,134 have 
been covered, that too not fully. This leaves 46,588 problem villages 

^Government of India, Ministry of Urban Development, Mkl-Tenn Review of 
Water Decade Programme, Proceedings of the Conference, the Ministry, New Delhi, 
16 and 17 October 1985. 

®The UN Conference on Human Settlements held in June 1976 at Vancouver re- 
commended that safe Water Supply and hygienic waste disposal should receive high 
priority from Governments and International Agencies to enable Governments to 
achieve targets of serving the whole population by 1990. The objectives v/ere fur- 
ther reiterated in the UN Water Conference at Mardel Plate, Argentina in 1977. It 
was further declared that the period 1981-90 be designated as the International 
Drinking Water Supply and Sanitation Decade (IDWSSD). The Conference re- 
commended closer cooperation between international organisations and increased 
technical and financial assistance from external, bilateral and multi-latera! agencic.s. 
The 31st UN General Assembly approved the recommendations. India has pledged 
its full support for IDWSSD programme. 

^Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture, National Drinking Water Mission, 
Department of Rural Development, the Ministry, October 1988. 
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which ary yet to be touched and several thousands which are only par- 
tially covered. The estimated problem villages not fully covered has 
been reported to be 63,000. 

In addition to the extent of coverage, the next important indicator is 
the nature of coverage. The planned new town capitals of Gandhinagar 
and Chandigarh being exceptions along with Shimla, Bhubaneshwar, Luck 
now, Calcutta and Delhi where the service level meets the standards, the 
service level in other cities averages to around 120 1pcd as in 1981. 
More recent surve3s'‘ in 1988 indicate no better a situation. A survey 
of 133 sample Class I towns indicates that while the total designed capa- 
city was 4531 mid, the actual supply was only 3739 mid. The same 
study further reveals that while the per capita demand was 231 Ipcd. the 
per capita supply was only 142 Ipcd. The situation is more w^orse than 
these figures reveal since the supply is not uniform within any given 
urban area. More often than not, the elite residential colonies enjoy a 
better level of supply than the low income colonies. Many of the slums, 
squatter settlements and pavement dwmilers are totally left out. The 
exact nature of the level of service in rural areas is not know'n. While 
there is no doubt on the premise that safe water is essential, adequacy 
in quantum is equally important.'' fn the absence of adequate w'ater for 
maintenance of personil hygiene, the state of health and well being of 
people, especially the illiterate ruralites is likely to suffer markedly. 
Wlieie adequate water for clean living habits is not available, the 
faecai-oral routes for disease transmission get activated and spread 
harmful diseases. A recent study® in Patiala presents a case in po'nt. 
Although adequate w'ater w'as available, it was not potable. Studies in 
Nabha Block of Patiala revealed that nearly half the water sources were 
unfit for human consumption. Out of 134 samples examined bacterio- 
logicaffy, 40.74 per cent of sample sanitary haadpumps, 50 per cent of 
reasonably sanitary handpumps and 53.97 per cent of insanitary hand- 
pumps and all the shallow wells were either suspicious (coliform count 
4 to 10 per 100 ml of water) or unsatisfactory (coliform count greater 
than 10 per 1 00 nil of water). 

The otLer indicator of the access to water supply is the type of 


^The National Institute of Urban Affairs, New' Delhi has conducted surveys in 
133 Class 1 to.vns in 20 states of India in 1988. The term Class ITowns is classi- 
fication of towns made by the Census of India according to which a Class I town is 
one whose population is 1,00,000 and above. 

•’Sandy Cairncross, The Benefits of Water Supply, Developing World Water, Gros- 
venor Press 1987. 

*R.K. Saigal, et at., “A Study of Potability of Drinking Water in Nabha Block 
of Patiala District, Punjab”, //j4ian Journal of Community Medicine, Vol. XIV 
No. 1, January-March, 1989. 



source and its distance from place of living. Recent data’’ for 44 towns 
surveyed in 1988 indicate that only 50 per cent of the households 
surveyed has access to tap connections. The remaining get water from 
liandpumps, wells, ponds, rivers, etc. Access to tap water would mean 
access to treated and safe water. The other sources may not always 
yield safe water. The phenomenon of distance to source of water as 
related to water consumption observed in recent studies*^ in the slum of 
Hyderabad reveals yet another dimension of water supply provision. It 
has been observed that where the collection time was less than 10 min., 
the consumption was high, where the collection time varied from 10 to 
30 min., the consumption was medium and did not show any variation 
but when the collection time increased beyond 30 min-, the consumption 
decreased drastically. If a safe source of drinking water was avail- 
able at a greater distance, people travelled reiunctantly to collect 
water only for bare necessities. The type of source and distance to 
source are, therefore, very important considerations. 

In the sanitation sector, the current situation could be termed to be 
more worse than in the water supply sector. While in 1981 only 25, 1 
per cent of the urban population was covered, the situation improved 
marginally to 28.4 per cent by 1985.® In rural are is, the coverage re- 
corded a marginal increase from 0.5 per cent in 1981 to 0.72 per cent in 
1985. The overall situation in the country reflects hardly any improve- 
ment from 6.3 per cent in 1981 to 7.3 per cent in 1985. The state- wise 
variations for urban areas indicate that half of the states have less than 
20 per cent coverage which is much less than the mean coverage of 
28.4 per cent. Only 10 states recorded an increase in coverage equal to 
or more than 3-3 per cent which is the increase in the national coverage 
between 1981 and 1985. The rural sanitation coverage has been worse 
with only half the number of states being covered. The increase between 
1981 and 1985 has been a meagre 0.22 per cent. 

The nature of access with reference to the type of facility available 
is not clearly known as no recent statistics are available. However, 
broad estimates of the Planning Commission reveal that in urban areas, 
20 per cent of the population has access to flush arrangements connec- 
ted to sewerage system (only seven per cent of these has exclusive use of 
such facilities), 14 per cent has access to waterborne toilets connected 
to septic tanks, 33 per cent uses bucket or dry latrines and the remaining 

’National Institute of Urban Affairs, Access of Urban Poor to Water Supply, New 
Delhi, The Institute, January, 1989. 

^Council for Social DQvelopment, ffyderabad Slum Improvement Programme — An 
iJva/«nr/o«, New Delhi, The Council, 1985. 

®Goverament of India, Ministry of Urban Development, OJ5. c/7,, 1985. 
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have no facilities whatsoever. This indicates that a large section of even 
the urban population use road side berms, open drains and other open 
spaces for defecation. It also indicates a. marked reliance on scavengers 
for carriage and disposal of night soil. 

As far as low-cost sanitation systems are concerned, the states of 
Bihar, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Orissa, West Bengal and some others have 
made laudable efforts in implementing schemes. The 2-pit waterseal 
pour-flush latrines are being adopted in other states too with the excep- 
tion of Punjab, Haryana Himachal Pradesh, Kerala and the North- 
Eastern states, Data’“ pertaining to 1985 indicates that with the assis- 
tance of Sulabh International, more than 1,50,000 bucket latrines have 
been converted to pour-flush latrines and more than 200 community 
toilets on a Pay-and-Use basis have been developed. In addition to 
toilets with sewerage system, septic tanks and the pour-flush system, 
majority of the people use traditional methods of human excreta dispo- 
sal, viz , pit privy, aqua p ivy, backet latrine, 'ulca matka’, gopu.'*i 
latrine, ‘sopa sanda’, etc,, which are not hygienic by and large. 

We now have to examine the governmental efforts and the role play- 
ed by various pubhe agencies in the provision of these services. These 
are discussed in the succeeding section. 

ROLE OF PUBLIC AGENCIES 

Governmental recognition and commitment to solve the water 
supply and sanitation problem in the country has been far too meagre. 
Much of what the situation is today could be largely attributed to the 
lack of appropriate perception of the problem itself. In 40 5 ears of 
independent India, the whole of the first half bad witnessed little iono- 
vativeness on the part of the government to perceive the problem in all 
its dimensions. Till the late sixties, water supply and sanitation pro- 
grammes were under the Ministry of Health and the programme com- 
ponents reflected a very narrow and uniscctoral approach which encom- 
passed only the public health needs. The realisation of the imperative 
to link up water supply and sanitation programmes to overall town plan- 
ning aod housing schemes on the one hand and community development 
and economic upliftment on the other had dawned very late. Pro- 
grammes such as Integrated Urban Development Programme flUDP) 
and Integrated Development of Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) had 
incorporated water supply and sanitation provision to some extent. 
Progress was trady on account of inadequate financial commitment 
from the Central and state governments, inadequate appraisal of local 

loE.F.N. Ribeiro, Improved Sanitation and Environmental Health Corditions, 
Patna, Sulabh International, 1985. 
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situations, inappropriate project formulation and monitoring. Procedu- 
ral delays and peculiar statutory arrangements in different stales were 
other causes. The Environmental Improvement of Slums (EiSs) has 
been another scheme in which absence of flexibility in expenditures 
thereby not catering to local needs and the resultant dis interest and 
financial non-commi nent of the state governments has afforded little 
success. 

Some degree of success could of course be achieved by certain exter- 
nal agency funded programmes like Urban Basic Services (UBSs) and 
Urban Community Development (UCD). 

It has been only in the 80s that governmental policy has been more 
responsive. However, the response to its commitment to the resolu- 
tions of the IDWSSD 1981-90 had .seen mere increase in budgetary allo- 
cation from Rs 3,922 crore in the Sixth Plan to Rs. 6,522 crore in the 
Seventh Plan The commitment of the government had not gone be- 
yond th's. Despite its own admission in the Seventh Plan that “In 
view of the constraint on resources, it will not be desirable to go in for 
expensive or sophisticated water supply and sanitation seivices, simple 
and low-cost methods should be preferred”, the government has done 
little to put its policy thinking to practice. The revelations of the raid- 
term decade review were no wander, in light of the half-hearted, un- 
imaginative and ioorely coordinated efforts of the government. The 
National Technology Mission initiated recently appedrs to have made 
substantive changes in the rural water supply coverage. The main 
objectives of the Mission have been: {v) to adopt scientific source finding 
and development, (h) water harvesting and conservation, (c) application 
of rcience and technology for generating cost-effective long term solu- , 
tions to predominant problems associated vvith rural water supply, and 
{d) to computerise management information systems for collection of 
data, analysis, monitoring and evaluation. However, as mentioned 
earlier, the Mission has not been able to achieve its targets for various 
reasons. The lurai water supply continues to be developed as an ex- 
ploitative delivery system. The demand for vigorous persiial of integrated 
approaches rather than narrow sectoral approaches concerning few dis- 
ciplines needs urgent exploration Massive social awareness campaigns 
for people and curricula reorientation and training for profes.sionaIs 
have yet to find recognition and application. 

The shelter-water interface has different connotations in urban and 
rural aress. Shelter in cities is of various types and is popularly classi- 
fied under different housing sub-systems. The typical Indian city pre- 
sents housing sub-systems such as the inner city, developmenr authority 
housing, housing board colonies, private developer colonies, employee 
housing, unauthorised housing, colonies, squatters, etc., each of which 
is an emergence of a certain set of conditions. In the case of public 
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agency housing schemes, the colonies are planned and provided by the 
development authority or housing board and the water lines, sewer lines, 
storage tanks, pumping stations, treatment works, etc., are provided by 
the Public Health Engineering or Public Works Department. Usually, all 
the costs except those of treatment works are included in the project 
costs. The project costs include cost of land acquisition, land develop- 
ment and infrastructure provision. Recovery is done by way of sale of 
plots, shops, etc. The price which a person pays for a plot thus includes 
infrastructure costs too. The public housing agency recovers the costs 
incurred and transfers the infrastructure costs to the Public Health 
Engineering or Public Works Department. Thus, people who have the 
capacity to purchase a plot gain access to piped v^ater supply and water 
connections. 

For various reasons, public housing agencies have not been able to 
meet the housing demand and this has led to the emergence of what are 
popularly termed as unauthorised colonies and uncontrolled settlements. 
These are illegal land sub-divisions v^^here conversion of agricultural 
land to residential uses occurs. Here, the developer does not provide 
sewerage and other facilities which require a lot of money and organi- 
sational skill. On account of (he acute demand for shelter, unserviced 
plots get sold and bousing colonies get consolidated. In such settlements, 
raw sewage is let oft' into open drains along the road side. On account 
of the illegal nature of the settlement, the houses that emerge almost 
overnight in a haphazard manner pose severe problems. In several such 
colonies where the plot sizes are very small, the houses are built right 
up to the front boundary and the toilets are located on roof slab projec- 
tions on the first floor which only require a straight pipe length from 
the toilets to the open drain on the street. The situations in squatter 
settlements is equally bad. These settlements usually come up on land 
owned by the government and are, therefore, illegal. Both the cases, 
unauthorised colonies as well as squatter settlements, by virtue of their 
illegality, do not command the attention of the government. In fact, 
ditficulties in procuring funds give the local officials all the more reason 
to ignore such developments. People in these areas have to, therefore, 
depend largely on bore wells and hand pumps for water needs and open 
drains for sewage disposal, hygienic conditions of all of which are high- 
ly suspect. 

The arguments presented above are likely to deliver the impression that 
all is well ill public bousing schemes. However, the actual situation is far 
from it. Sooa after all the plots in the colonies are allotted, ths houses 
do not come up. Usually there are many plot holders who wash to 
hold on to the plot of land to speculate on it at a later date. Invari bly, 
these scherres are on the oupkirts of the city and people would not (end 
to move immediately. Full consolidation of the colony usually lakes five 
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to 10 years and till such time the networks remain unutilised. Choking of 
sewers and resultant high maintenance costs for pumping are a common 
feature in the initial periods. The other problem is the exhorbitant cost 
of sewage treatment plants. Although initially in many cases the plans 
for adequate capacity sewage treatment plants are drawn up but in 
realiry due to heavy costs these are omitted and the sewage is made to 
flow through the existing plants of already inadequate capacity or by 
providing only rudimentary preliudnary treatment of settling tanks. 
Often even such inadequate efforts are not attempted and raw se-^age is 
made to flow for Sewage Farming. One can, thus, observe the nature of 
complexities of the situation. Hov^ever, access to formal housing deve- 
lopments by large does ensure reasonably good access to water supply 
in terms of individual piped connections and equally good access to 
sanitary means of human waste disposal when compared to other 
housing options. 

If this be so, the next question wou’d be to see as to how many 
people have access to various housing options. Data’’^ related to 1986-87 
indicate that more than 75 per cent of the households have a monthly 
income of less than Rs. 1,500. Present cost of hoiming construction and 
land reveals that in urban areas while the lowest 30 per cent of the house- 
holds cannot afford even a piece of land, the next 45 per cent can afford 
a piece of land but not an affordable shelter of a reasonable quality. 
Thus, while the rich enjoy access to decent shelter and basic services, the 
poor have to content themselves with whatever little they can manage. 
The situation in the rural areas assumes a different connotation. While 
conditions of urban society demand every house to have a tap connec- 
tion and individual latrines, the conditions in rural India do not make 
such demands. The provision of a community tap or hand pump would 
call for little inhibition on the part of the people to secure water Tom a 
common source. In several public housing projects in rural areas, conti- 
nued adherence to the approach of the nature of linkage between shelter 
and sanitaTon in urban a>e is and its mindless propagation in rural 
areas ha. led to under utili.ation or non-utilisation of sanitation facili- 
ties. In most of the cases, the toilets are usid for storage purpo,se and 
people continue to defecate in open fields. While provision of individual 
tap connections or individual toilets may not be necessary in rural areas, 
provisions to meet these needs at a community level require location 
close to the housts. 

Unqiiesticnally, the most challenging of the developmental pi obi. ms 
facmg the country today is that of poverty. The manifestation of poverty 
in urban areas are many. Most discernible amongst these are the expo- 

iiGovernment of India, Report of the National Commission on Urbanisation, 
Vol, II, New Delhi, Ministrj' of Urban Development, August, 1988, 
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nenlial growth and proliferation of informal sector economic activities 
and the visible slum conditions. The high degree of deprivation is mirro- 
red in the casuahsution and under-developmeni of labour. Deprivation 
is further exacerbated in educational and health contingencies. These 
coupled with an ever growing pressure on civic services, seems to lead 
towards the emergence of a growing sense of hopelessness- According 
to studies conducted by the MlUA, 70 p.r cent of the poor people live 
m “kutcha’ houses. The growing prices of land and shelter leave the 
poor to sc]i;at along drahiage canalSj niargmal lands, swamps, unused 
government land, etc. They have little choice but to use cheap .scrap 
material like tin sheets, used cardboard, gunny bags, cheap waste 
wooden planks, e'c. It is needless to say that civic amenities are far 
from their reach. The millions of slum dwellers rely for their water on 
open wells, community stand pipes or handpumps. While wells are likely 
to be contaminated by underground seepage, the ether sc>urces likewise 
pose health hazards. The methods of water collection by plastic buckets, 
jars and tins on the heads of the users result in contamioatioa. The pro- 
blem is perceived diiTercn ly by slum dwellers on the one hand and 
iT4unicipal cfficials on the other. For the municipal cfftcial and the town 
planner, a slum poses a serious threat to the image of the city. Total 
removal or clearance and relocation of the slum area or providing a few 
handpumps or taps are the two often adopted solutions. For ihe resi- 
dents. living in slums is a personal discomfort and social stigma. 
However, in spite of the poor conditions, residence in a slum offers an 
economic solution to survival to the slum dweller. The marginal income 
generating activities of the informal economy setting and the character- 
istically close social ties afford income generating opponiinities in abun- 
dance. Neve theiess, scarcity of water poses a serious problem of main- 
taiiiing a clean environment even if the people can afford to do so. The 
nature of discomforts include inability to have regular baths, wash 
clothes and clean the house, all of which have a direct impact on the 
health and well-being of the people. Women and children continue to 
be the disadvamaged. The women is the ‘water hauler’ and she suffers 
most. Long queues at inappropriately located community stand posts 
are a common sight. 

Demographic eaiimates^’ indicate that in the year 1981, the total 
number of households we^e 124.8 million while the housing stock was 
only 101.5 million. This indicates a housing gap of 23.3 million (in- 
cluding urban and rural) the projected figures which take into account 

^^National Building Organisation, Housing Needs, New Delhi, the Organisation, 
August, 198S. Housing gap is calculated as the difference in the number of accept- 
able dwelling units and the number of households. Diiapidation of houses is 
incorporated. Unacceptable houses (squatters, huts, etc.) are counted as houseless, 
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the current and future iikdy rate of shelter augmentation indicate that 
the gap would grow to 31 million by 1991 and 41 million by 2001. Of the 
current housing need (shortage) of 23.3 raiilioo, 15.1 million constitutes 
the shelterless and economically weaker section households and 7.5 
million low income group households which means more than 90 per 
cent of the households are in the category which have very low aiTord- 
ability. In the light of such a situation of access to shelter, the pro- 
vision of water supply and sanitation to such population poses a great 
challenge. 

POSSIBLE GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSES FOR THE FUTURE 

One of the main reasons which the public agencies offer for the tardy 
progress in the water supply and sanitation sector is the lack of adequate 
funds. On the one hand, the government admits its inability to make 
more budgetary allocations, stressing the need to adopt low-cost methods 
while on the other, continues to adopt cosily conventional sewerage 
systems. In a large country like India with variations galore, a 'one 
shot’, solution would be hard to come by. We have to look in all direc- 
tions and incorporate such systems as are specific to particular situa- 
tions. The opposition attracted by various sectors has largely been on 
account of the misconceptions attached to applicability. What may be 
appropriate in one situation may not be in another. The search for 
universal .solutions would only end in vain. The current situation in 
this sector demands arriving to terms with several solutions and treading 
on a multi-dimensional and multi-sectoral path. 

The philosophy of housing, town planning and urban development 
in India continues to be based on western modes of urban thought. 
The visibly discernible presence of “rural poor in urban areas” and near 
total absence of “urban services in rural areas” has been a direct offshoot 
of the nurturing of a philosophy that is alien to our traditional sociO” 
cultural paradigms. Town planning has almost assumed an attitude of 
nonchalance to our social and cultural ethos. Domination of the field 
by conventionaiiy educated architects, engineers and town planners 
has inhibited the visualisation and facilitation of physical conditions 
for greater economic growth and social development. Mo^t of the pub- 
lic agency professionals are largely ignorant of the technological need 
of the hour. The crucial task of undertaking schemes which aim not 
at mere provision of a facility or service but at motivating and involving 
the people to participate in a programme, accept and adopt technological 
answers calls for a radical change in technoiogical iniatition by re-edu- 
cating the professionals and sensitising them to the socio-cuitural aspects. 
The same applies to the administrators too. On the one hand oi toe 
human resource spectrum are the professionals and administrators while 
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on the other, there is a vast magnitude of end users whose potential 
remains uiiexploited. One of the significant advantages of iow cost 
saniation systems is their simplicity which affords the people to develop 
the system for themselves. People have to made aware of the possibilities 
of new technologies and harnessing women’s participation. When 
people participate, they learn a lot and disseminate knowledge to others. 
Mobilisation of local leaders and faking into confidence local politicians 
are essential. 

Financial constraints have been known to be a major impediment 
to the progress of water supply and sanitation schemes. Low-cost tech- 
nology and stoppage of leaks could go a long way. In tapping the 
human resource potential, financial resources from the people could be 
mobilised. We can no longer afford to adhere to the standards of deve- 
lopment as in the west and stave to achieve individual tap connections 
and sewer connections. The capital costs could easily be recov-sred from 
the people since the per head cost would be around Rs. 300 for 
achieving the decade goals. Water tariffs today are ridiculously low. 
Water being a fundamental necessity for living, people would be most 
willing to pay for the water they consume. There is an urgent need to 
reorient water tariffs and the overall municipal tax structure. In a 
political ecoiiorny of socialist democracy, unless the rich are made to 
subsidise the poor, the money may never be available to fulfil our goals. 
The government could initiate steps to deduct small amounts from the 
public and private sector employees’ salaries so as to allow the public 
agencies to provide better water supply and sanitation. The amount 
required per head being quite small, it would receive little opposition 
from the public for a better water supply system in return. 

Private provision of public services has been an issue debated upon in 
several quarters on a global scale. Water needs of many indu'^tries and 
townships the world over are taken care of by private companies. 
Modalities need to be worked out in the Indian context to appraise the 
feasibility of such an alternative. 

in the planning, funding and development of water supply and sani- 
tation projects, public agencies should assess the people’s needs, demo- 
graphic trends, socio-economic trends and income distribution of the 
population. An appraisal of the existing status of the local situations 
where projects are likely to be implemented is needed. Understanding 
the distribution of responsibilities among the various governmental 
agencies at different levels of administraticn and their appropriate re- 
orientation is essential. In the case of planning, designing and deve- 
lo-pment of specific shelter projects, the objectives of the public agencies 
should be to: (^/) identify and establish those options for each utility 
component of water supply and sanitation which satisfy the overall 
project objectives, (6) to carry out preliminary planning and design 
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for each option, and (c) to select that option or combination of options 
which best fulfil the overall project goals. With specific reference to 
low-income shelter projects, the options would be restricted by various 
considerations, tbe principal being the costs since these components 
account tor a significant proportion of the total project costs. Com- 
munity wells, if technicaliy feasible, form a socially acceptable and cheap 
option which can cater to several households. However, water quality 
has to be ensured, the possibility of contamination being high, depend- 
ing on geology and dcptli of water table. Oflen, there exist natural water 
courses or ponds close to residential areas, especially in rural areas. 
These could be appropriately utilised by proper channelisation and 
embankments to serve the local needs of the people. Community 
storage tanks and public standpipes also form a cheap option. How- 
ever, the risk of water leakage/wastage is high. Handpumps provide an 
on-spot source of water supply. Again, proper ground testing for a 
perennial and potable source and proper equipment are needed. Indi- 
vidual taps should be provided only where the costs can be recovered. 
For human excieta disposal, the 2-pit water seal pour flush latrine 
emerges as the most economical and environmentally hygienic option. 
However, it has to be carefully adopted since possibilities of under- 
ground kaching of pits and contamination are high. Wherever possi- 
ble, community toilets on Pay and Use basis need to be propogated. 
Studies on this subject at the Council for Social Development, New 
Delhi, reveal that this option offers great potential and wide replicability 
if properly located ffom both spatial as well as engineering point of 
view and regularly maintained. Reorientation of current approaches is 
imperative to afffetuate any improvement in the water supply and sani- 
tation sector. An appropriate strategy and plan of action to this extent 
suppoitcd by political will, strong commitment and concerted efforts 
would definitely help in tilting the present situation towards the better. 
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The Constitution {Sixty- Fifth 
Amendment) Bill, 1989 

A Bill further to amend the Constitution of India 


Be it enacted by Parliament in the Fortieth Year of the Republic 
of India as follows: 

Short Title and Commencement 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Constitution (Sixty-third Amend- 
ment) Act, 1989. 

(2) It shall come into force on such date as the Central Government 
may, by notification in the Oflncial Gazette, appoint. 

Insertion of New Chapters 11 to V 

2. In Part IX of the Constituiton, after Chapter I, the following 
Chapters shall be inserted, namely: 

CHAPTER II~NAGAR PANCHAYATS 

Constitution, etc., of Nagar Panchayats 

243N. (1) There shall be constituted in every State a Nagar 
Paiichayat (by whatever name called) for a transitional area, that is to 
say, an area in transition from a rural area to an urban area, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Part. 

(2) The Governor of a State may, having regard to the density of 
population, the revenue generated for local administration, the 
percentage of employment in non-agricultural activities, the economic 
importance or such other factors as he may deem fit, specify by public 
notification an area with a population of about tea thousand or more 
but less than twenty thousand, to be a transitional area for the purposes 
of clause (1). 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in clauses (1) and (2), the Governor 
may, by order, declare that any town committee, town area committee, 
notified area committee or any other similar body (by whatever name 
called) existing immediately before the commencement of the Constitu- 
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tion (Sixty-third Amendment) Act, 1989, in relation to an area having a 
population of less than ten thousand, shall be deemed to be a Nagar 
Panchayat for the purposes of this Part. 

(4) The Legislature of a State may, by law, endow the Nagar 
Panchayats with such powers, authority and responsibilities referred to 
in ariicle 243 E and article 243U as may be specified in such law. 

CHAPTER HI— MUNICIPALITIES 

Definitions 

243-0. In this Part, unless the context otherwise requires; 

{a) “Metropolitan area” means one or more contiguous agglomera- 
tions having a population of about 20 lakh or more, com- 
prised in one or more districts and consisting of two or more 
Municipalities or Panchayats or other adjoining areas, specified 
by the Governor of a State by public notification to be a Metro- 
politan area for the purposes of this Part: 

{b) “Municipal area” means the territorial area of a Municipality; 

(c) ‘Municipal’, that is to say, Nagarpalika, means an institution 
(by whatever name called) of self-government for the urban 
areas constitu'ed in accordance with the provisions of article 
243P, and includes a Nagar Panchayat. 

Constitution of Municipalities 

243P. (1) There shall be constituted in every State, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Part. 

(u) a Municipal Council for an urban area having a population of 
about twenty thousand or more but less than three lakh; 

{[)) a Municipal Corporation for an urban area having a population 
of about three lakh or more. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in clause (i), the Governor of a State 
may, by order, declare that every Municipal Corporation existing im- 
mediately before the commencement of the Constitution (Sixty-third 
Amendment) Act, 1989, in relation to an area having a population of 
less than three lakh, shall be deemed to be a Municipal Corporation 
for the purpo'^es of this Part. 

(3) The Legislature of a State may, by law, notwithstanding 
anything in clause (i) and in clause (2) of article 243N, provide for the 
constitution of— 
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{a) a Nagar Panchayat for a transitional area having a population 
of less than ten thousand but not less than five thousand; 

{b) a Municipal Council for an urban area having a population of 
less than twenty thousand but not less than ten thousand; and 

(c) a Municipal Corporation for an urban area having a population 
of less than three lakh but not less than twenty thousand in the 
capital of a State, 

where such area is in an island or a hilly or a desert terrain. 

Composition of Municipalities 

243Q. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Part, the Legislature 
of a State may, by law, make provision Vv'ith respect to the composition 
of Municipalities. 

(2) Save as provided in clauses (3), (4) and (5), all the seats in a 
Municipality shall be filled by persons chosen by direct election from 
ter! itorial constituencies in the Municipal area and, for this purpose, 
each Municipal area shall be divided into territorial constituencies to be 
known as wards. 

(3) Where Wards Committees are constituted within the territorial 
area of a Municipal Council under article 243R the Chairpersons of all 
such Wards Committees shall also be members of that Municipal 
Council. 

(4) Where Zonal Committees are constituted within the territorial 
area of a Municipal Corporation under article 243S, the Chairpersons 
of all such Zonal Committees shall also be members of that Corporation. 

(5) The Legislature of a State may, bylaw, provide for the repre- 
sentation, in a Municipality, of persons having special knowledge or 
experience of Municipal administration in such manner and subject to 
such conditions as may be specified in such law: 

Provided that such persons shall not have the right to vote in the 
meetings of the Municipality. 

(6) The Chairperson of a Municipality shall be elected by, and 
from amongst, the elected members thereof. 

(7) No resolution by a Municipality for removing the Chairperson 
of the Municipality from the ofiace of the Chairperson shall be valid 
and eifective unless such resolution has been passed by a majority of the 
total number of the elected members of the Municipality and by a majo- 
rity of not less than two-thirds of such members present and voting. 

Constitution and Composition of Wards Committees 

243R. (1) There shall be constituted in every State, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Part, Wards Committees (by whatever name 
called) within the territorial area of a Municipality having a population 
of one lakh or more. 
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(2) The Legislature of a State may, by law, make provision with 
respect to — 

(a) the composition and the territorial area of a Wards Committee: 

Provided that the territorial area of a Wards Committee 
shall, — 

(0 in the case of a Municipal Council, comprises two or more 
wards; and 

{ii) in the case of a Municipal Corporation, comprises one or 
more wards; and 

{h) the manner in which the seats in a Wards Committee shall be 
filled by persons chosen by direct election from the territorial 
area of the Wards Committee. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in clause (I), Wards Committees may 
not be constituted within the territorial area of a Municipal Corporation 
referred to in clause (2) of article 243P. 

(4) Every member representing a ward in a Municipal area com- 
prised within the territorial area of a Wards Committee shall be a 
member of that Committee. 

(5) The Chairperson of a Wards Committee shall be elected by, an J 
from amongst, the members thereof. 

Constitution and Composition of Zonal Committees 

243S. (1) There shall be constituted in every State, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Part, at a level between the Wards Com- 
mittees and the Municipal Corporation, Zonal Committees (by whatever 
name called) within the territorial area of a Municipal Corporation. 

(2) The LegislaUire of a State may, by lav/, make provision with 
respect to the territorial area of a Zonal Committee. 

(3) Notwithstanding anjthing in clause (1), Zonal Committees may 
not be constituted within the territorial area of a Municipal Corporation 
referred to in clause (2) of article 243P. 

(4) The Chairper.sons of all the Wards Committees comprised 
within the territorial area of a Zonal Committee shall be members of 
that Committee. 

(5) The Chairperson of a Zonal Committee shall be elected by, and 
from amongst, the members thereof. 

Application of Certain Articles of Chapter I to Municipalities, etc. 

243T. (1) The provisions of articles 243C, 243D, 243H, 243 I, 243J 
and 243K shall, so far a.s may be, apply in relation to Municipalities and 
Wards Committees as they apply in relation to Panchayats. 

(2) The provisions of article 243C shall, so far as may be, apply in 
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relation to the Committees constituted under article 243Y and article 
243Z as they apply in relation to Panchayats: 

Provided that the reservation of seats in such Committees shall bs 
determined with reference to the district as a whole and not separately 
with reference to the Panchayats and Municipalities. 

(3) The provisions of article 243F shall, so far as may be, apply in 
relation to Municipalities as they apply in relation to Panchayats. 

(4) The provisions of articles 243H and 243K shall, so far as may 
be, apply in relation to Zonal Committees as they apply in relation to 
Panchayats. 

Powers, Authority and Responsibilities of Municipalities, etc. 

243U. Subject to the provisions of this Constitution, the Legislature 
of a State may, by law, endow— 

{a) the Municipalities with such powers and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as institutions of self- 
government and such law may contain provisions for the devolu- 
tion of powers and responsibilities upon Municipalities, subject 
to such conditions as may be specified therein, with respect to — 
(/) the preparation of plans for economic development and 
social justice; 

(//) the performance of functions and the implementation of 
schemes as may be entrusted to them including those in 
relation to the matters listed in the Twelfth Schedule; 

{h) the Wards Committees or, as the case may be, the Zonal 
Committees with such powers and authority as may be necessary 
to enable them to carry out the responsibilities conferred upon 
them including those in relation to the matters listed in the 
Twelfth Schedule. 

Finance Commission 

243V. (1) The Finance Commission referred to in clause (2) shall 
review the financial position of the Municipalities and make recommen- 
dations to the Governor as to— 

{a) the principles which should govern — 

(z) the determinalion of the taxes, duties, tolls and fees which 
may be assigned to, or appropriated by, the Municipalities; 
(zO the distribution between the State and the Municipalities 
of the net proceeds of the taxes, duties, tolls and fees which 
are to be, or may be, divided between them under this Part 
and the allocation between the Municipalities of their 
respective shares of such proceeds; 
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(Hi) the grants-in-aid to the Municipalities from the Consolidated 4 
Fund of the State; 

(b) any other matter referred to the Finance Commission by the 
Governor in the interests of sound finance of the Municipalities. 

(2) The Finance Commission constituted under article 243G shall be 
the Finance Commission for the purposes of clause (1). 

(3) The Governor shall cause every recommendation made by the 
Finance Commission under this article together with an explanatory 
memorandum as to the action taken thereon to be laid before the 
Legislature of the State. 

Chapters II to V not to Apply to Certain Areas 

243W. (1) Nothing in Chapters 11 to V shall apply to the Scheduled , 

Areas referred to in clause (1), and the tribal areas referred to in 
clause (2), of article 244. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Governor of 
a State may, in his discretion and subject to such exceptions and modi- 
fications as he may specify, by public notification, extend Chapters II to 
V to the Scheduled Areas referred to in clause (1), or the tribal areas 
referred to in clause (2), of article 244, comprised within that State. 

Continuance of Existing Laws and Municipalities, etc. 

243X. Notwithstanding anything in this Part, any provision of any 
law relating to Municipalities, Wards Committees and Zonal Com- 
mittees in force immediately before the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion (Sixty- third Amendment) Act, 1989, which is inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Part, shall continue to be in force until amended 
or repealed by a competent Legislature or other competent authority or, 
until the expiration of one year from such commencement, whichever 
is earlier: 

Provided that all the Municipalities, Wards Committees and Zonal 
Committees existing immediately before such commencement shall 
continue till the expiration of their duration, unless sooner dissolved by 
a resolution passed to that effect by the Legislative Assembly of that 
State or, in the case of a State having a Legislative Council, by each 
House of the Legislature of that State. 

chapter IV— PLANNING 

District Planning T 

243Y. (1) Subject to the provisions of clause (2), the Governor of 
a State shall by public notification constitute a Committee in every 
Panchay at at the district level, to consolidate the plans prepared by the 
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Panchayats and the Municipalities in the district and to prepared a draft 
development plan for the district as a whole. 

(2) The Committee shall consi'>t of such number of persons not ex- 
ceeding twenty-one as the Governor may, by order, specify and the 
members of the Committee shall be elected by, and from amongst, the 
elected members of the Panchayat at the district level and the Munici- 
palities in the district in proportion to the ratio between the population 
of the Panchayat at the district level and of the Municipalities in the 
district. 

(3) The Chairperson of the Panchajatat the district level shall be 
the Chairperson of the Committee. 

(4) The term of office of a member of the Committee shall come to 
an end as soon as he ceases to be a member of the Panchayat at the dis- 
trict level or, as the case may be, the Municipality from which he was 
elected. 

(5) The Committee shall, in preparing the draft development 
plan,— 

{a) have regard to — 

(0 matters of common interest between the Panchayats and 
the Municipalities, including spatial planning, sharing of 
water and other physical and natural resources, the inte- 
grated development of infrastructure and environmental 
conservation; 

(n) the overall objectives and priorities set by the Government 
of India and the Government of the State; 

{in) the extent and type of available resources, whether financial 
or otherwise; 

{b) consult such institutions and organisations as the Governor may, 
by order, specify. 

(6) The Chairperson of the Committee shall forward the develop- 
ment plan, as recommended by the Committee, to the Government of 
the State. 

Metropolitan Planning 

243Z. (1) Subject to the provisions of clause (2), the Governor of 
a State shall by public notification constitute a Committee in every 
Metropolitan area to prepare a draft development plan for the Metro- 
politan area as a whole. 

(2) The Committee shall consist of such number of persons not 
exceeding thirty-one as the Governor may, by order, specify, of 
whom, — 
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id) two-thirds of the members shall be elected by, and from 
amongst, the elected members of the Municipalities and Chair- 
persons of the Panchayats in the Metropolitan area in proportion 
to the ratio between the population of the Municipalities and of 
the Panchayats in that area; and 

{b) the rest shall be such persons and such representatives of the 
Government of India and the Government of the State and of 
such organisations and institutions, as the Governor may in such 
order specify. 

(3) The Chairperson of the Committee shall be appointed by the 
Governor. 

(4) The term of office of an elected member of the Committee shall 
come to an end as soon as he ceases to be a member of the Municipality 
or, as the case may be, the Panchayat from which he was elected. 

(5) The Committee shall, in preparing the draft development plan, — 

ia) have regard to— 

(i) the plans prepared by the Municipalities and the Pancha- 
yats in the Metropolitan area; 

{H) matters of common interest between the Municipalities 
and the Panchayats, including co-ordinated spatial plan- 
ning of the area, sharing of water and other physical and 
natural resources, the integrated development of infrastruc- 
ture and environmental conservation; 

(n'O the overall objectives and priorities set by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of the State; 

(iv) the extent and nature of investment likely to be made in 
the Metropolitan area by agencies of the Government of 
India and of the Government of the State; 

(v) the extent and type of available resources, whether finan- 
cial or otherwise; 

m consult such institutions and organisations as the Governor may, 
by order, specify. 

(6) The Chairperson of the Committee shall forward the develop- 
ment plan as recommended by the Committee, to the Government of the 
State. 

CHAPTER V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Elections to Panchayats, Municipalities, me., to be Held Simultaneously 
^ 243ZA. Elections to the Panchayats, Municipalities and Wards Com- 
mittees in every State shall be held simultaneously. 
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Disqualifications for Membership 

243ZB, (1) A person shall be disqualified for being chosen as, and 
for being, a member of a Panchayat or Municipality or Wards Com- 
mittee— 

{a) if he holds any office of profit under the Government of India 
or the Government of any State, or a Panchayat or Municipality 
or Wards Committee or Zonal Committee in a State, other than 
an office declared by the Legislature of the State by law not to 
disqualify its holder; 

{b) if he is of unsound mind and stands so declared by a competent 
court; 

(c) if he is an undischarged insolvent; 

{d) if he is not a citizen of India, or has voluntarily acquired the 
citizenship of a foreign State, or is under any acknowledegment 
of allegiance or adherence to a foreign State; 

(e) if he is so disqualified by or under any law for the time being in 
force for the purposes of elections to the Legislature of the State 
concerned; 

(/) if he is so disqualified by or under any law made by the Legisla- 
ture of the State. 

(2) If any question arises as to whether a member of a Panchayat 
or Municipality or Wards Committee has become subject to any of the 
disqualifications mentioned in clause (1), the question shall be referred 
for the decision of the Governor and his decision shall be final. 

(3) Before giving any decision on any such question, the Governor 
shall obtain the opinion of the Election Commission and shall act accor- 
ding to such opinion. 

Bar to Interference by Courts in Electoral Matters 

243ZC. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, — 

(u) the validity of any law relating to the delimitation of constituen- 
cies, or the allotment of seats to such constituencies, made 
or purporting to be made under article 243J or under article 
243T, shall not be called in question in any court; 

{b) no election to any Panchayat or Municipality or Wards Com- 
mittee shall be called in question except by an election petition 
presented to such authority and in such manner as maybe 
provided for by or under any law made by the Legislature of a 
State. 
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Addition of Twelfth Schedule 

3. After the Eleventh Schedule to the Constitution, the following 
Schedule shall be added, ramely: — 

TWELFTH SCHEDULE 

(Article 243 U) 


1. Public health. 

2. Sanitation, including conservancy services, public conveniences, 
solid waste col’ection and disposal and recycling of waste water. 

3. Drainage, sewerage and sewage disposal. 

4. Hospitals, primary health centres and dispensaries. 

5. Veterinary services. 

6. Burials and burial grounds; cremations and cremation grounds. 

7. Pounds and the prevention of cattle trespass; prevention of cru- 
elty to animals. 

8. Vital statistics including registration of births and deaths. 

9. Prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs and other goods. 

10. Communications, including roads, bridges, ferries, municipal 
tramways, ropeways and inland waterways. 

11. City passenger transport and other vehicles, whether propelled 
mechanically or otherwise. 

12. Maintenance of community assets. 

13. Works, lands and buildings vested in or in the possession of the 
Municipalities. 

14. Fire services. j 

15. Welfare of the weaker sections, and in particular, of the Sche- 
duled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

16. Social welfare, including welfare of the handicapped and men- 
tally retarded. 

17. Women and child development. 

18. Family welfare. 

19. Education, including primary and secondary schools. 

20. Technical training and vocational education. 

21. Adult and non-forma! education. 

22. Libraries, museums and other similar institutions. 

23. Water supplies for drinking, industrial and commercial pur- 
poses. 

24. Urban electrification, including distribution of electricity. 

25. Non-conventional energry sources, 

26. Town planning, including heritage conservation, urban arts and 
aesthetics. 

27. Urban housing. 
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28. Parks, playgrounds and recreational facilities. 

29. Regulation and promotion of land use and buildings. 

30. Slum improvement. 

31. Urban forestry. 

32. Investment, promotion and development of industrial and com- 
mercial estates. 

33. Urban poverty-alleviation programmes. 

34. Public distribution system. 

35. Cultural activities. 

36. Licensing of theatres and dramatic performances. 

37. Pilgrimages. 
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